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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

PRACTICAL TALKS ON PRESSWORK. 

NO. V.—BY A PRESSMAN. 
HILE it is possible to print a cut without an 

overlay, it will take a much longer time to bring 
it to the same degree of perfection as though one were 
used. Most of the older pressmen are more or less 
familiar with the process of cutting overlays, but for the 
benefit of the younger portion of our craft it may very 
properly be described here. 

To begin, a good knife is an absolute necessity if the 
result is to be a satisfactory one. Many pressmen use 
Rodgers’ erasers as being heretofore the best to be found. 
It is strange that American pressmen, who as a rule are 
as fond of boasting of the superiority of this continent 
in everything relating to printing as any of our fellow 
citizens, should so long be content to be dependent on 
an English manufacturer for such an essential tool as 
this. 

I have lately procured a knife which I have seen 
advertised in THE INLAND PRINTER, and have every 
reason to be satisfied with it. It is far superior in shape 
to the eraser, besides holding its edge better. ‘ 

Having secured your knife get four or five good, 
clear proofs of the cut you are going to operate on. 
These proofs should be on at least two thicknesses of 
paper, three would be better. The foundation sheet 
should be of thick paper with a smooth surface, in fact, 
all the paper used should have as good a surface as 
possible, so as to enable a proof to be taken with as 
little ink as may be and yet show up clearly every detail 
in the cut. The other sheets out of which the overlay 
proper is to be cut should be of a ard, even texture, 
ranging, according to the character of the cut, from 
French folio up. The heavier the cut the heavier the 
paper. 

Before putting a knife to the paper, the pressman 
should carefully study the character of the illustration, 
striving to catch the artist’s idea, and guide himself all 
through by his intention. There are a great number of 
pressmen who have an abiding faith in their own superior 
knowledge of what the artist should have done, but if the 





young pressman ever desires to achieve eminence in this 
line, the sooner he consents to study what I might call 
the principles of illustrated printing the better his chance 
of success. 

After noting the various gradations of perspective in 
the cut under consideration, the careful pressman wi 
decide how many sheets thick his overlay shall be to 
enable him to bring out all the points. In ordinary 
work, where speed is an object, three sheets are nearly 
always all that are used; in better work four, and on 
very rare occasions I have seen five sheets used with 
very fine effect. 

Perspective is that quality in a picture which makes 
some portions of it appear at a greater or less distance. 
It may be divided into foreground, where as a rule the 
main objects of the subject are to be found ; the inter- 
mediate and the background. ‘To secure a_ proper 
distinction of these is the main object of an overlay, and 
with this thoroughly understood the beginner may com- 
mence with the assurance that he has the knowledge of 
the basis on which success may be built. 

Take the first or foundation sheet and remove all the 
white spaces of any size, carefully scraping down the 
edges of lights and such strong lights as may require it. 
From another sheet cut out such solids as may require 
to be brought up fully, and secure them to the foundation 
sheet exactly where required. 

The next sheet should contain only the foreground 
and such objects as are of special interest. Cut all the 
rest away. Then cut from it all the extreme and mod- 
erate lights and paste what is left on the first sheet. 
Accuracy in putting the various parts together is very 
necessary, Otherwise the overlay will show up the imper- 
fections when placed on the press. The third sheet 
should embrace the intermediate as well as the fore- 
ground portions of the cut, and the extreme lights only 
should be cut out. Secure it on the top of the rest and, 
when the paste is dry, soften down the edges generally. 

As a rule the foregoing instructions, if followed out, 
will give satisfactory results. Still, there are places 
where some of these methods should be reversed, as 
in some instances illustrations have a heavy, black 
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background, the figures in the foreground being light. 
In such cases the pressman by using judgment, can 
easily arrive at the proper method. 

I see that ‘‘Fair Play,” in the July issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, shows the birthplace of the Star fly- 
fingers to have been the University Press, Cambridge, 
and the credit of inventing them to be due either to 
Michael Corcoran, Colin McKenzie or Michael Brush. 
I had heard previously that Mr. McKenzie claimed the 


invention as his. I have certainly seen them myself in 


the University Press, and can well believe that either of’ 


the very able gentlemen named are the inventors thereof. 
That anyone should rob them of the credit of what is 
really a useful adjunct to the successful printing of 
illustrated work is wrong ; that anyone should trade on 
that wrong is criminal. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
STEREOTYPING. 
NO. X.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 

HERE steam is not available, moisture must be 
e V V expelled by dry heat. Of course the results are 
identical, as in no case does the steam come in contact 
with the type, but as it is a little more difficult to regulate 
the temperature, care must be exercised. Some appa- 
ratus have hollow casting boxes connected with the 
metal furnace by means of pipes establishing circulation 
of hot water, but as the making of the matrix necessi- 
tates heating of the metal, they are not in general use. 
Others, which consist of a hollow press connected with 
the flue of the metal furnace, have been in use for a 
great many years, but they have the same defect. In 
most of the smaller establishments the casting box is 
utilized as a drying press by placing beneath it a gas or 
gasoline burner. Oil heaters give out too much smoke 
and soot to be of value. 

While the form is being prepared for beating, the 
burner may be lighted. The temperature should be in 
the neighborhood of that recommended in the last 
article, and care should be taken to have it uniform in 
that part of the surface on which it is intended to dry. 
The correct temperature may be ascertained by apply- 
ing a few drops of water or saliva to the surface of the 
box and noting the result. <A little experience will 
enable the operator to determine the heat. A beginner 
had best err in the direction of too low temperature, as 
in that case it can be readily ascertained by the length of 
time required in drying the matrix, and there will be no 
risk of spoiling the form. This should be placed as ina 
steam drier. After ten minutes examine, and if not dry, 
change the blanket. Some prefer to lay two or three 
sheets of blotting paper between the blanket and the top 
cover of the box. This will absorb the moisture which 
rises through the blanket and facilitate the drying. 
Fresh blotters should be used if it is found necessary to 
change the blanket. Zinc etchings and wood-mounted 
electrotypes are a little more difficult to handle, and 
their treatment will be discussed in a later article. The 
stereotyper should not be led into believing that his 
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matrix is still wet because of the moisture in the 
blotting paper or on the upper surface of the casting box, 
as it is almost impossible for it to escape entirely from 
the closed drying press. Ordinarily he should regulate 
his heat so that the matrix will dry in from twelve to 
eighteen minutes. Although the matrix may be dried in 
a much shorter time, it entails danger of distorting or 
even melting the type. After the matrix has been 
removed the form should be taken out and laid on the 
imposing stone. While warm it may be handled with- 
out danger, but on cooling off it is liable to be loose, 
and may need tightening if handling is required. 

The edges of the matrix should now be trimmed with 
a pair of shears. ‘This need not be accurately done, but 
itis better to remove part of the impression of the bearers 
than to leave part of the outside, as irregularities will 
affect the cast. A sheet of ordinary wrapping paper 
may now be attached to one of the edges. This ‘ tail- 
piece” prevents the metal from cooling by running down 
on the surface of the casting box, and enables the stereo- 
typer to handle it more easily. Where but a single cast 
is to be taken the tail-piece need not be attached, but 
where a number is required it is better to paste it on. 
The impression of the bearers should be examined, and 
if any lumps are noticeable they should be removed with 
a sharp knife or a piece of emery cloth. The lumps 
produced by the spaces between the edges of the bearers 
should always be smoothed down. Where the tail-piece 
is attached the matrix will of course be thicker than in 
other places, and if the bearers be allowed to rest here 
the cast will be a trifle thicker at this end than at the 
other. It is therefore advisable to cut and scrape away 
until the thickness corresponds with the rest of the 
matrix. It is better to take away too much at such 
points than too little, as the rest of the impression will 
leave sufficient surface to give a correct bearing. These 
precautions are seldom taken, but will be found to pay 
in the end, by making the plate even and decreasing the 
labor of making ready on the press. If but one or two 
casts are to be taken, the matrix is nowready. If, how- 
ever, a number is required, it is better to brush the sur- 
face of the matrix and tail-piece with fine talc, the surplus 
talc being removed by tapping on the back. 

Great care should be taken in selecting and handling 
Constant heating drives off the tin and 
A deep pot which 


the metal. 
increases the loss by oxidation. 
exposes a comparatively small surface to the air is for 
this reason preferable to a wide and shallow one. Select 
a furnace which is not too large for your work, and con-’ 
nect it with a flue which has a good draft. For small 
furnaces, used occasionally, a cover is not necessary. 
Where it is in constant use, or where much old metal is 
remelted, a cover connecting with the flue is desirable 
for carrying off the fumes. It is best to have the casting 
box near the furnace. Covering the floor beneath and 
around them with cement or iron will save metal and 
avoid danger of fire. 

If old metal is taken, it should be melted and the 
dirt and scum removed by means of a skimmer. The 
































should not be removed, as the greater part consists of 
antimony — an expensive constituent of the metal. If 
heated somewhat higher this scum will disappear. At 
all times before skimming off the metal add a little saw- 
dust and rosin or tallow, and then rub the dross between 
two wooden paddles. This will separate the metal from 
the oxide. In removing it, place a flat skimmer beneath 
the surface and press the dross against it with one of the 
paddles. ‘The remaining metal will then be forced out of 
the mixture. It is best to purchase the metal specially 
alloyed for this purpose. Where but a small edition is 
to be run from the plates, ordinary hard lead (which 
contains a considerable amount of antimony) will often 
answer. Old type metal, heated and skimmed to remove 
the impurities, will answer very well for plates which 
will have to stand over 100,000 impressions, but as it 
contains a large percentage of antimony it will require a 
comparatively high temperature to make it fluid, and is 
liable to burn the matrix. If used, the matrix should be 
rubbed with electrotypers’ black lead, instead of talc, 
before taking each cast. Adding from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent of electrotypes or lead will reduce the proportion 
of antimony. Ifthe former is used, of course the copper 
shells should be skimmed off and the mixture thoroughly 
stirred beforehand. If the metal is compounded of 
new material, it will be found most economical to obtain 
only the purest and best. The cheaper grades are not 
pure and are more expensive in the end. One hundred 
pounds Missouri soft lead, twenty pounds Cookin’s 
antimony and five pounds Straits’ tin will make an excel- 


lent alloy. 
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DISHONESTIES IN A PRINT SHOP. 


BY LIGHT GOTHIC. 


HROUGH all the trades, professions and callings 
t we can see misrepresentation and fraud practiced 
and existing before the gaze of credulous mankind with- 
out an effectual damper or serious molestation. It would 
be difficult to decide in which of the nobler professions 
most fraud exists; but undoubtedly the law, medicine 
and journalism are as burdened with shams as any, 
owing to the abundant opportunities presented for mis- 
representations. 

The art preservative presents many an opportunity for 
fraud, and many, aye, too many, of our craftsmen practice 
what is covert crookedness for the sake of more rapid 
accumulation of wealth. The crevices through which a 
printer’s dishonest nature creeps out are many ; as various 
as are the methods practiced by the thief or the confi- 
dence man. 

We have the printer who makes many a penny by 
measuring short the ‘‘dupes ” of the unwary compositors, 
who if paid in full for all their ‘‘ dupes” would often get 
less thanthey earn. The impartial foreman who distrib- 
utes ‘‘takes” so unjustly that a hardened sinner must 
blush at the thought ; he who hands in more time than he 
works ; and he who reports falsely the time required for 


’ 
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certain jobs, bringing his employer more than is due him. 
Then comes the compositor who works all sorts of 
schemes to make more money; some sort up their cases 
out of the cases of their neighbor, and lay for ‘fat takes,’ 
spacing lean matter beyond all law of legitimate typog- 
raphy. ‘Then the time hand manages to get in his share 
of time without working his full quota of hours, by 
‘¢soldiering,”’ as the boys call it. The pressman who puts 
the best on top, like the farmer with his apples and pota- 
toes ; and in case of misprinting by carelessness of the 


? 


feeder, the spoiled sheets are so placed in the job as to 
avoid notice. False counts, too, are numerous but are 
mostly instigated by the manager. 

But the most glaring discrepancy that comes to the 
notice of a compositor, is the case where a customer 
contracts with his advertisers to issue ten thousand or so 
of a certain work, then brings out but enough copies to 
provide each advertiser with one ! 

What are we going to do about all this? What 
remedy have we to suggest to free the once fair name of 
our trade from these shams? We deprecate dishonesty 
in the profession, but as long as dishonest people are 
permitted to exist, our noble calling will be specked with 
the black dots of unscrupulous and unthinking artisans. 
We might as well seek to wipe out from our number the 
printer who drinksrum. ‘They have both come to stay, 
and stay they will. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
OUR EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


BY MISS F. B. 


AN there be discovered in any of the trades, pro- 
‘* fessions or callings one who more richly deserves, 
and having, more frequently uses an easy chair, than the 
brain-racked, underpaid country editor? It is usually a 
gift from some literary association or high-minded indi- 
vidual, constructed of the hardest of wood, ‘‘ criticism,” 
and the coarsest of cloth, ‘‘ backbiting.” 

That is a nice, comfortable chair for a tired brain and 
body to rest in; yet, in a similarly constructed chair are 
the majority of our country editors compelled to find 
rest. He is our best servant and serves us faithfully, 
and why not treat him as such ? 

Now that the long, hot summer days are here, let us 
each add our mite and cheer him with a nice, comfortable 
rocker. The back must be broad and easy, made of the 
smooth, strong wood, ‘‘approval”; the rockers and 
rounds, on which the whole strain rests, must of course 
be of the strongest, and we will put there our best timber, 
‘¢our willing support.” The little shelf at the right will 
be made of ‘‘sound judgment,” the arms of ‘‘ prudence’”’ 
and ‘‘patience.”” The cushion may be contributed by 
his wife or sweetheart, made of ‘‘sunshine flashes” 
from bright eyes, shaded with the soft light of ‘‘ perfect 
love.” 

When he sits in it let us throw over him the invisible 
cloak, ‘‘ oblivion,’ shutting out from his view the scum 
of former remembrance and envy ; and I think when his 
work reaches us these hot summer days, there will be 
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through it all the sound as of singing birds, and water 
trickling over smooth, white pebbles; and we will see 
under the shade of tall willows a barefoot boy with fish- 
ing pole in hand enjoying the cool shade, the trills of the 
songsters and rippling of the brook. 

Then as winter comes on, the editor’s pen will delight 
us with pictures of warm, bright firesides, happy faces 
and light hearts; and as each season comes in its turn 
and brings to us fresh gifts from a willing hand and heart, 
we will have no cause to regret evr small gifts of kind 
words that helped make up our Editor’s Easy Chair. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
JOURNALISTIC AMENITIES IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
BY F. J. HURLBUT. 

NE of Dickens’ most vivid and ludicrous pictures 
C in real life was his portrayal of journalism at 
‘* Hatonswill,”’ in his intensely sarcastic though humorous 
‘*Pickwick Papers.” The passages-at-arms between 
the Eatonswill Gazef¢e and its rival were not the first of 
the kind, however, and they are imitated to this day by 
newspapers throughout the world. Itseems that accord- 
ing to natural law there is no great power accorded to 
man without a corresponding responsibility attends it. 
If he wields the power unwisely its action is like that of a 
boomerang, and its operation at last covers him with 
shame instead of the glory he anticipated. The private 
citizen may warm the viper of spite and rivalry in his 
bosom without danger of being publicly stung, unless he 
transgresses civil law. But the newspaper editor has at 
his command a powerful engine with which to gratify his 
sentiments, be they good or evil. If he exerts it wisely 
his reward is honor and respect; if he prostitutes its 
columns to the gratification of personal enmities he must 
sooner or later fall under a penalty that is more inexor- 
able than the laws of man, because it is founded upon 
the divine law of eternal truth. 

Beneath the surface of life’s rivalry, spite, partisan- 
ship and selfishness, natural law operates—the law that 
mankind yields to without being conscious of it. And 
this compels us to condemn the course of a newspaper 
that strikes below the belt, or continually assails a rival 
simply through a morbid desire to strike hurtful blows. 
We may be partisans of the paper that resorts to such 
practices, but we instinctively condemn the man who 
thus conducts its columns, which proves my position that 
at the basis of our natures there lies a monitor of higher 
origin than we realize, a monitor that actuates the deeper 
sentiments of our natures with a power that is beyond 
our control. 

The great novelist, however, did not do complete 
justice in his exposé, for he caricatured only the rural 
journalist, and allowed his more guilty brethren in the 
city to escape without punishment. 

No intelligent citizen who reads the great dailies of 
this time can fail to be disgusted with their course in 
this respect. Their offense is greater than that of the 
country papers in the same ratio that their ability and 
influence is greater. People hesitate to openly cry 
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‘‘shame!’’ because they are wont to look with some 
reverence upon the utterances of a great metropolitan 
daily, as though some supernatural power, and not the 
simple Ase d¢xz¢ of a man inspired them. — But the fact 
remains that human selfishness dominates them as much 
as it does their country cousins. ‘Their editorial staff 
may rival the Concord School of Philosophy in edu- 
cation, intelligence and natural ability; their type may 
be set by a hundred compositors in the top story of 
a noble building ; their lightning presses may transform 
ribbons of white paper into countless thousands of that 
wonderful production—the modern daily—at an 
incredible speed; yet the little sheet whose editor also set 
the type and swung the lever of the press that slowly 
multiplied its numbers is no more guilty of journalistic 
discourtesy than they. Indeed, it is less culpable, for 
the very equipment described should be a guarantee 
against their indulgence in the smaller and baser senti- 





ments of man’s nature. 

I do not attempt to justify the Bungtown Bugler o1 
the Avckapoo Kicker in vindictive attacks on_ their 
brothers, but I do insist that personal abuse and 
vituperation is not confined to their columns. It is 
persistently followed, in all its coarseness and vulgarity, 
its egotism and hypocrisy, by the great metropolitan 
papers, who loudly proclaim themselves the ‘‘ educators 
of the people.” Under cover of discussing questions of 
political interest wherein they differ, they do not hesitate 
to stigmatize the motives and even the character of their 
rivals. With a hypocritical pretense of championship 
of party principles they at once overstep the bounds of 
courtesy, and even decency, and make their columns a 
sort of literary cockpit where there is no referee to 
insist upon fair play except the public, which seems 
willing to go on forever smiling at their offenses and 
paying them big dividends for publicly indulging in a 
display of spite and jealousy that would not be worthy 
of a company of school children. 

It is indeed the prerogative of the press to assist in 
the education of the people, and the press is the only 
mouthpiece whereby the public can give voice to its 
sentiments. But this fact only increases the responsi- 
bility of the newspaper and emphasizes its condemnation 
when its utterances too plainly proceed from nothing 
better than the basest of selfishness. A preceptor must 
at least be a faithful exemplar of his doctrines if he is to 
wield an influence for good. If the press assumes to 
lead the people it must let its sentiments rise above those 
of the average mortal, and keep its utterances free from 
the suspicion of underlying selfishness or greed. Other- 
wise, instead of exerting a great power for lifting the 
public to higher purposes, grander aspirations, it will 
simply be an influence for evil. 

Freedom of the press is a constitutional guaranty 
that confers mighty powers, and should not be prosti- 
tuted. It is a question for serious consideration 
whether it is better to return to administrative censor- 
ship of the press than submit at all times to an inter- 
pretation of this constitutional guaranty that deducts 
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license where only liberty is intended. But it seems 
that such freedom is inseparable from our civil liberty, 
or rather that the former is necessary to the latter, 
and there is nothing left for the public to do but 
to bestow its patronage in such a manner as to con- 
vince these great ‘‘molders of public opinion” that 
the people are not in such sore need of education but 
that they can discriminate between rank selfishness and 
high motive in a newspaper as well as in an individual. 

It is with a sense of shame and humiliation that I 
refer to some of the articles that have appeared in 
our typographical journals. I should not use the term 
‘¢articles,” however. ‘They are only squibs, and about 
as much entitled to attention as the squibs that our 
patriotic American boy delights to set off on the Fourth 
of July. We have the right to expect better things from 
journals that emanate from printers for the uplifting of 
printers, and it is gratifying to note that the majority of 
printers’ periodicals have kept out of the journalistic 
prize ring, and are content to thrive on their merits, 
without attempting to throw mud at their brethren in 
order to blind the eyes of their constituency to their 
own shortcomings. 

The printers’ trade journal cannot hold its head too 
high in this respect. Its clientage is intelligent and 
discriminating, and I look to see those papers of this 
class who have begun by throwing mud meet their well- 
deserved fate in the ditch wherefrom they drew their 


ammunition. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE DEVIL. 
BY A DEVIL. 

HE career of the devil is shapen by himself. He 
jin be a successful printer, a renowned author or 
editor, or a drunken sot of a tramp, a disgrace to the 
art ; a knavish fool and a foolish knave. His course is 
made sure by the early commencement of reading cheap 
literature, familiarly called ‘‘ dime novels,” and acquir- 
ing the art of using tobacco and drinking beer, from his 
superior, the older tramp. 

There is, after all, no glory in being a poor printer 
all one’s life. ‘Traveling about the country, earning 
enough here and there to keep up life, is not very enjoy- 
able. ‘To the young apprentice this is a glorious future, 
a fine outlook ! 
philosophy enough to see this. 
are grateful for the opportunities afforded a printer and 
who value their position for the broad outlook obtained. 


There are some, however, who have 
There are some who 


There are exceptions to the foul-mouthed, cigarette- 
scented, nickle novel reading devils ; and it is to this 
class—to these youthful philomaths, to these young 
book-lovers and aspirants to fame in the world of letters 
—this article is indited. 

How to gain a place among the masters of the pen 
is the all-important question. He realizes that an 
education is indispensable, that nothing ever was or ever 
will be done in this direction without knowledge. The 
desperate devil wanders from ‘‘ Arthur Bonnicastle”’ to 
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Rousseau’s ‘* Confessions,” with but little advancement. 
He reads everything, learns little. 

Franklin was probably one of the greatest men pro- 
duced by America. He was a self-made man, and we 
wonder at his great learning when we consider the 
paucity of good literature of his day and the very few 
advantages he possessed. Franklin was taken from 
school, where he displayed himself by his dull wit, and 
was apprenticed to the printer’s trade when about ten 


years old. He read with assiduity what books he would 


obtain, often sitting up all night studying. 

At sixteen years of age he read ‘‘ locke on the 
Human Understanding” and other philosophical works, 
and at the same time contributed articles of a thoughtful 
nature to his brother’s paper. He commenced study- 
ing the languages when twenty-seven years old, and 
mastered several. 

Franklin’s life should be read by every American 
youth, especially by the printer’s apprentice. It is very 
brief, but it relates considerable of his life as a printer 
and writer. 

An excellent book to read 
It is, as we all know, biographical of 
that humor and 


is Dickens’ ‘* David 
Copperfield.” 
Dickens’ own life, 
pathos which only Dickens can give. To be 
Dickens was not a printer, but he was a newspaper 
Of his success in life 


and is rich with 


sure, 


reporter, almost next thing to it. 
he says: 

I have already written of my perseverance at this time of my life 
and of a patient and continuous energy which then began to be 
matured within me, and which I know to be the strongest part of 
my character, if it have any strength at all, that there, on looking 
back, I find the source of my success. I have been very fortunate 
in worldly matters ; many men have worked much harder and not 
succeeded half so well; but I never could have done what I have 
done without the habits of punctuality, order and diligence, with- 
out the determination to concentrate myself on one object at a 
time, no matter how quickly its successor should come upon its 
heels, which I then formed. Heaven knows I write this with no 


spirit of self-laudation. 

The above extract is from ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 
Even the inimitable Dickens might have risen from 
mediocrity, and that he did rise from mediocrity is 
His 
‘¢ Sketches by Boz”’ are a valuable study for the novice 
Some of them certainly 


clearly evinced by some of his earlier compositions. 


for their very mediocrity. 
show the hand of the reporter. 

A very good study and practice for the literary 
neophyte or the journalistic aspirant is phonography. 
‘¢ Traddles, I’ll master it!” cried Dickens, and became 
one of the best shorthand writers in London. Pitman’s 
system is probably as good as any, there being but 
small difference in the several methods. 

One of the best institutions for home culture, and 
one that anyone who knows will recommend, is the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.* The mem- 
bership fee is 50 cents per annum, and the books, 

* Address John H. Vincent, Buffalo, New York, for free circulars regard- 


ing the next term of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, which 


begins in October, 














including a monthly magazine, cost $7.00. <A year’s 
course consists of a brief history of some country, its 
literature, etc., and miscellaneous subjects. 

With the aid of an education all is possible for the 
devil, who, being a printer, is naturally clever. He may 
outdo a Thackeray or rival a Greeley; he may, if he 
but tries, 

‘‘Shine a Tully and a Wilmot, too.” 
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BULLS. 





NOT AN AGRICULTURAL DISQUISITION. 
BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 

HE fierce and frisky bovine is doubtless an interest- 
| ing subject to the rural owner of mud and 
mortgages; the lusty-lunged optimist cavorting on the 
board of trade probably has some influence in deter- 
mining how many loaves of bread the printer’s ‘‘cart- 
wheel” will buy; the bulbul of ancient story was 
doubtless a most entrancing song bird; the ‘‘bullin a 
china shop” doubtless demands the prompt and earnest 
attention of all who are interested in china sets and 
similar assets; but the bull which loves to linger 
persistently about the printing office, by courtesy of the 
proprietor’s forgetfulness, the proofreader’s drowsiness, 
the compositor’s carelessness, the pressman’s heedless- 
ness, the binder’s recklessness, and everybody’s general 
cussedness, is an entirely different sort of beast from any 
of the above. There are big bulls and little bulls; but 
the amount of swearing done when one gets into an 
office is no measure of the bull’s size—in fact, usually 
the smaller the bull the greater the atmospheric 
disturbance. 

One peculiarity of this particular genus Zos is that 
the same one seldom gets into an office twice; when 
perchance this does happen, the sudden development of a 
dangerous storm center in the business office has a strong 
tendency to prevent its repetition. 

These bulls have much in common with the 
pestiferous fly; they love the places where dirt, disorder 
and lack of system most prevail; they always get in 
their work at the most unhandy and aggravating time; 
they are wonderfully funny to everybody but the victim, 
and it is useless to try to drive them out without a radi- 
cal change in the manner of keeping house. While it is 
doubtless true that ‘bulls will creep into the best- 
regulated offices,” this is not equivalent to saying that 
they will not creep into the worst regulated offices. In 
fact, the less regulation and system, the better they seem 
to like it. In some- places their visits become so 
frequent and regular that they are looked for every day 
and occasion great surprise when a day passes without 
one or more. 

When the proprietor and foreman get together and 
mutually congratulate each other on their successful 
efforts to keep the bull out, then is the most dangerous 
time of all. Look out! 

The bull’s especial delight is the office where the 
proprietor has such a wonderful memory that he can 
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not need to be hampered with the red tape of nonsensi- 
cal system. ‘There is always a ‘‘kid” or some other 
defenseless unfortunate to bear the burden of the blame, 
but that does not deter the festive bull’s visits. In 
fact this probably encourages him to come oftener. ‘The 
adoption of a careful system, with checks, which place 
the responsibility where it belongs, and follows every job 
from the time it comes in for estimate until it is safely 
out of the hands of the smut-faced magnate of the 
delivery cart, is discouraging to the bull and will largely 
prevent his visitations. 

The means taken to circumvent the unwelcome 
bovine are numerous. A case was reported only a few 
weeks ago where each man in a certain office was fined 
$1 to pay for a bull that no one was willing to father. 
This is on a par with the teacher who licked the whole 
school because he could not find the culprit—about as 
just, and about as effective. If this plan could be 
worked right along, $1 for each bull, the pay-roll in 
some offices we wot of would bring a good, round 
income every Saturday night instead of an outgo as at 
present. 

In some offices a glaring, big card is stuck up all 
over the place, threatening in sixty-line letters to make 
the guilty party pay for every bull. But the guilty party 
is seldom known to a certainty, and when he is, the rule 
is seldom enforced; so the threat falls into innocuous 
scarecrowishness. ‘The cold, hard, actual fact is that 
nine-tenths of the bulls are not properly chargeable to 
the men at all, but to some defect in the manner of 
doing business. ‘Too often the man who takes in the 
job has himself a very misty idea of just what the 
customer wants; or he fails to explain fully to the work- 
man all the details; or tickets are so carelessly filled out 
or so hastily written that bulls are not surprising; or 
verbal changes are made in instructions contrary to the 
written ticket, without changing the ticket; or with the 
job is furnished a sample sheet of paper not of the right 
size, in which case it is not surprising that the com- 
positor follows the sample and not the ticket. It is 
almost universally the case that if the proprietor will 
cast the beam out of his own eye, he will have very little 
reason for complaining of the mote in the eyes of his 
men. 

A clear understanding with the customer as to all the 
details of his work; a careful writing out of all these 
details, while yet fresh in the memory, for the guidance 
of the workmen as well as the proprietor; the employ- 
ment of only good workmen who understand their 
business and are known to be careful and painstaking ; 
the reiteration and persistent inculcation of the idea that 
the instructions of the ticket must be strictly followed or 
the delinquent suffer for his carelessness; and most 
important, the feeling that the proprietor’s eye is con- 
stantly on the alert over even the most insignificant 
details — these things make the bull stick his tail between 
his legs and disappear in dismay, to reappear very 
seldom, 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
No. LX.— BY S. W. FALLIS. 

OUNG Adams adopted methods purely his own. 
Y As he was without instructions or information 
regarding the process of wood engraving, in his own 
words he proceeded as follows: ‘I intensely blackened 
the block with India ink, then marked the outlines of 
the subject with a point and cut away atit. I had not 
then even heard of finished drawings being made on the 
wood. I worked in this manner for about six months. 
One day Mr. Samuel Wood, a publisher of juvenile 
books, advised me to go and see Dr. Anderson. I told 
him I was afraid he might think I wanted to steal his art, 
but he replied that the doctor was not a man of that 
kind. I mustered courage, and, after walking several 
times to and fro in front of his house, ventured to knock 
at the door, entered and saw him for the first time, and 
found him very pleasant and communicative. He 
showed me the block he was then working on, and 
to my astonishment I found the whole design was 
neatly washed on the block, complete, with India ink 
alone. ‘This was an entirely new idea to me. I went 
home, and the next day adopted the same plan, which 
I have since pursued. The doctor was very kind 
to me; gave me many hints, such as lowering parts 
of the block after the manner of Bewick, so as to 
print faintly. He also occasionally sent me custom- 
ers. He laid before me several of Bewick’s works 
which I had never heard of before, and showed me 
many other specimens of cuts done by English and old 
German artists.” 

The cuts in these early days were comparatively few 
and mostly for toy books and juvenile works, published 
by Wood, Day, King, and other New York publishers ; 
an occasional frontispiece, or a few text cuts were called 
for, but the majority of the work calling for the ingenuity 
and art of the wood engraver was for labels for cotton 
goods, soap stamps, hand bills, playing cards, and a 
general line of this character of work. Books at this 
time were very meagerly illustrated in America, and 
what few illustrations that were used were by a large 
majority from copperplate ; and our young and self- 
taught engraver many times realized the inconvenience 
of being out of work and not a penny in his pocket, but 
his future was planned and he persevered with a faint 
hope of better days for the art of his choice, and by 
attention and economy he was able to make a voyage to 
England in 1831. This voyage was in all probability 
incited by a visit to America in 1829 of A. J. Mason, an 
English wood engraver. 

He was gone four months, seeing and learning what 
pertained to the art in every possible phase, and with 
a sharp eye, acute hearing and ready understanding, 
his ambition was spurred to the higher capabilities of 
the art. 

3etween two and three years after his return, he 
drew and engraved a frontispiece for the ‘‘Treasury of 
Knowledge” (copied from a copperplate) published in 








RINTER. 


New York, by James Conner. ‘The cut was 134 by 2% 
inches ; in the center was a_ full-length portrait of 
Washington, surrounded by the coat of arms of the 
thirteen states of the Union in circles about the size 
of a nickel, enwreathed with oak and laurel, and a figure 
of liberty at the top. The delicacy and minuteness of 
this piece of engraving today stands as a worthy 
example of the possibilities of the wood engraver’s art. 
This cut was executed in 1834. He also executed 
another of about equal excellence with figures of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America, but not so minute in 
detail. He also engraved views of Paris, Rome, 
Calcutta, Cairo, London and Buenos Aires. 

The Washington frontispiece was followed by two cuts 
for the Cottage Bible, also published by Conner ; this is 
long since out of print. 

Adams’ collection of proofs and many blocks, both 
finished and under way, were lost in the great fire of 
1835. The cuts for the ‘‘ Treasury of Knowledge ”’ and 
Cottage Bible were also destroyed by fire some two years 
later. 

Early in 1835 he began a series of bible illustrations 
for Seeley, of London, chiefly landscapes. These were 
copies from engravings by Williams, Smith, Powis and 
others. Eight of them were transferred and engraved 
by him, when his employer suddenly died, which 
caused a halt in the completion of the work. 

Another of his principal works is his ‘* Last 
drawn by Chapman, engraved in 1837. ‘The 


’ 


Arrow,’ 
subject is the pursuit of a lone Indian by settlers. The 
Indian, on a rock in the foreground, is aiming his last 
arrow at his pursuers, a woman with a child in her arms 
at his feet. The size of this cut is 434 by 714 inches, 
bold, effective and carefully engraved, and one among his 
best works. Despite the many mishaps by fire, in which 
the early blocks, proofs and books illustrated with Adams’ 
engravings were lost, we still have preserved specimens 
of his work in Harper’s bible, projected in 1837, and 
published in 1843; and today stands the best illus- 
trated American bible. It contains sixteen hundred 
historical engravings, by J. A. Adams, over fourteen 
hundred of which are from original designs by Chap- 
man, the balance from transfers. ‘There is none 
of Adams’ personal handwork on the transfers ; and 
the small landscape and figure illustrations drawn 
by Chapman were in most part engraved by his 
pupils, Gordon and Roberts, and other engravers 
employed by him; and the varied merit of these cuts 
is explained by the varied talent and care taken by 
the different engravers, whose handiwork they rep- 
resent. All that are actually the work of his own 
hands are the frontispieces and titles to the Old and 
New Testaments, the initial headings to the first chapter 
of Genesis and Matthew, the ornamental page borders 
(except the family records) and Chapman’s borders 
to the square transfers. 

The clearness and careful execution of Adams’ work 
is very admirably exemplified in these illustrations in 


Harper’s bible, (To be continued.) 
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BYRON WESTONS 
JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Linen Ledger and Reeord Paper, 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 





OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS = 
mst: FLAT AND FOLDED "=" 


themselves as un- 








excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -+— 
Pape SSess > isite f book 
NSN Meee ee, aie aut Gece 


color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 














service are essential. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. MANUFACTURERS... 
DALTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








- For SALE 1n CHICAGO By 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT anD FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. anv BRADNFP SMITH & CO, 
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THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 





RECEIVED i he ~ 
REPUBLIQUE: 
AT THE / ff FRANCAISE 2% 
PARIS 


EXPOSITION, \WORV egos 


RO 
- 1889 - — 






THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD — THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 

nn FRG 


THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 





The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 








THE 








“<-@-> FOR 
WW) 4/NEN — SS 


NEW YORK, , LEDGERPAPER 







NOVEMBER, 18809, : 
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AWARDED THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


es 











SEND 
FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE 
OF 


WATERMARKS. 














KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard 

sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVE LSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 

fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial] 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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F. P. Elliott €@ Co. 
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* BARTLETT & Copy | 








A. T. HopGE, Sec’y. W. C. GILLETT, Treas. 


H. E. MEap, Pres’t. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 










Send for Catalogue, 





120-122 Franklin St., Chicago 





Genuine Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 


“Strong Slat’ Cases, ctc. 


FACTORY: PATERSON, N. J. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Type, Presses, Chases and Paper Cutters, 





8 SPRUCE STREET, NEAR NASSAU, 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools and Implements. 
Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc., Guaranteed as represented. 
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me a GEO, H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. MIX 
oye aaa ‘con s- wun tooo Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 





[hhINOIS PAPER COMPANY = -#Hotesmis PZT PER ceacens: 


ee 184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 





a | We carry a very Complete line of the following: 
B k ¢ M i] R M i] Eta Soper Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
xtra Super Book ian White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
00 ’ over, anil a, ope all a, No. | Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
No. 1 S. & C. Book, White and Vistek Wrapping Manila, 
Stes er Gee | No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 


181 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 
Railroad Manila Writing. 
A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 
Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or, postage on sample book. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 
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OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 


WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER, 


VARSONS VaveR ©, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-C.Lass+LIineEn:+ LEDGER + PAPERS 











| WATER-MARKED: 


i SCOTCH + LINEN + LEDGER es 











OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 
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SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 





IF YOU WANT THE VERY BES COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER’ = 


ouR ANTIOUEB AND LAID PLATED t'NgEs 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 


<>. 
i “ —n * 
i . A 
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mena poe PLATED | CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, i aie aoa — 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS: HOLYOKE, MASS. HARDWARE anp SPECIALTIES. 
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INSIST ON HAVING ONLY 


IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER Pe K E- Rp WRITE US AND WE WILL 
. . « « DOES NOT CARRY TELL YOU WHO DOES, 








See eee 
Makers of 


Fine Dry Colors. Ate 





@ 


Braneh Offices: 


152 & 154 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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v 6: GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FOR HAND AND POWER. 
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AND-CLAMPING, giving positive and even clamp pressure entire 





a 
SI 


width of machine. : 


THE 


CONSTRUCTION 
on table. Back-Gauge moved by endless wire cable with index in front 
IS FAR ies 


always showing exact distance of gauge from knife. Screw for moving . Back- 
SUPERIOR ; 


@ 


Side-Back and Back-Split Gauges, and lines and brass rules 
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Gauge furnished instead of cable and index, if preferred. : 9: 9: —: 
bia i Regular style of clamp and gauge is used, but purchasers wanting the. ° 
OTHER CUTTERS Intersecting Clamp and Gauge can | have same at a small advi ance in price. 
OF SIMILAR The “Law” is a heavy, powerful and rapid-working cutter, 9: 
STYLE. ist 
PRICES ON APPLICATION: 
~ oie \ SIZES: 33, 36, 48, 46, 48, 53, 56 and G3 Inches. 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 BEEKMAN STREET. ne DOOOOser NEW YORK. 
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PRINTING * 
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Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 






and Photogravure. 
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Blacks that retain their Golor. 
Golors that do not Fade. | 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. — 


Geo. [father’s Sons, 


6o John Street, New York. 














MANUFACTURED BY ... 




















Te ECKERSON JOB PRESSES. 


BUILT ON ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES. 





STYLE No. 1—Job Press. 


Three sizes, 8x12, IIX1I5, 13X19. 
For printing one side only. 


Entirely Automatic. H 


Prints from the Roll. zs 








"Easily Understood. 





STYLE No. 2—Job Press. 


Three sizes, 11X15, 13 X19, 19X24. 
For printing at one operation 
on two sides or in 
two colors. 


No Feeders Needed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Accurate Impression — 





Solidly Constructed. 





+ Rolls form perfectly. 





j = We build larger sizes to order. 
— ~ Prints in Two Colors. 


UE 


These Presses run from 3,000 to 


(| fi | ; 6,000 impressions an hour. Counts, | Cuts s and Stacks. 
bi biel ) 


“Nothing Can ‘Beat It. 





AACR Re ry 


All the bearing parts are made 
of Steel or best Wrought-Iron. 

















The Harrisburg Morning Telegram of Fuly 28th, says: 

** This unique press does even more than was claimed for it, working so GS 
expeditiously and accurately as to delight the beholder. There is none better O} 
on earth, hence THE TELEGRAM lost no time in securing one to meet every 
demand promptly and satisfactorily.”’ 


The New York World of May 15th, says: 
wpe ‘‘In THE Wortp jobroom the press was started off on the heaviest sort of 
{9}: work, and took hold with a grip which tickled old pressmen who came in to 
FH see the little wonder, and as it was the first to be put in operation in this city, 
the remark was heard again and again, that THE WorLpD was always getting 
the first show at all the good things.” 








For Particulars and Prices, address .. 
THE BCKERSON PRINTING PRESS CO., Oneonta, N- Ye 
NEW YORK OFFICE—30 Beekman St. Special Agents: MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. WORKS—COHOKS, N. Y. 
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C. B. COTTRELL & SONS’ 
Two-Revolution Four-Roller Press. 


NEW SERIES. 
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HIS machine is adapted to printing book work of all kinds, illustrated 
£) catalogues and color work ; it will register perfectly, is easily handled, 
and can be run at high speeds, making it the most economical press in 
the market. We also build a Two-Roller Two-Revolution Press, with rack 
and cam distribution, or with rack, cam and table distribution. Send for 


our special catalogue of Two-Revolution Presses. 


IF YOU ARE IN WANT OF A+ CYLINDER PRESS, WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES, 
AS WE BUILD ALL STYLES OF PRESSES. 


Cc. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


MANUFACTORY: WESTERLY, R. I. 


~MAIN OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
No. 8S Spruce St., New York. No. 292 Dearborn Street. 


D. H. CHAMPLIN, Western Manager. 
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GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS Ano ; 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 


E point with pride to the record of our SUPERIOR CopPPER- 





Mixep Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 
best patrons are those who have used it against other makes. 
We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 
pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 
If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 
Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 
CONNECTIONS: 


St. Louis PrinTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TypPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TypE FounprRy, Omaha. 
Minnesota Type Founpry, St. Paul. 
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EVERY PRINTER 
KNOWS « 


HAT we carry the most extensive line of Printers’ goods to be 
found in the country, and that in addition to a faultless line 
of staples, we are constantly offering special bargains that are 


If he reads the ‘‘ads”’ in 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


desirable, and at prices that sell the goods. 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 


that we have four carloads of assorted sizes: 


MILL 123 SPECIAL GRADE PRINT AT 3’: cTs. PER LB. 


2,000 REAMS, FOLIO AND DOUBLE 
CAP, E.S. COLORED FLATS, - - 7 “ 7 


4-PLY JOB CREAM BRISTOL, G.G., $2.50 PER 100 SHEETS. 
BEST No. 2 RAG ENVELOPES: 
No. 4112, 6S, - - - $1.20 PER 1000. 
No. 4112, 6':S, - - $1.30 “ 
COLORED BLANKS, - - -_ - $1.40 PER 100 SHEETS. 


We always have goods to sell at inside prices to good, prompt 
Ask for samples and prices when in need of goods. 


CALUMET PAPER Co. 
262 TO 268 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO. 


buyers. 





Established 1804. a 


SS FILLED. 


STIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


CHICAGO: 154 moe | YPE FOUNDERS. 


NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


DRESSES. wis 


Cast from the Best 
Quality of Durable Metal, 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExceLLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit ont a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “‘ point 
system,”’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 
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MEETING OF THE UNITED TYPOTHET. 
Pa annual sessions of the United Typothete of 
America which will be held in the city of Boston, 
September 2, 3 and 4, and attended by a number of the 
representative employing printers of the United States 
and Canada, will no doubt be regarded with especial 
interest by the trade at large. Many of the subjects to be 
discussed, such as the most feasible method of stopping 
or modifying the ruinous business competition existing, 
etc., are of vital importance, and the expressions of 
opinions thereon cannot fail to prove alike timely, 
instructive and beneficial, reflecting as they will the views 
of gentlemen representing all sections of the country 
whose experience entitles their opinion to respect. 
Apart from matters of a purely business character, 
however, there is another question within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Typothetze to which it has devoted 
considerable time and attention— the apprenticeship 
system —in which THE INLAND PRINTER has also taken 
a deal of interest. And we here repeat what we have 
stated a hundred times before, that no va/id reason 
can be given why the TLypothete and the typographical 
union cannot act in harmony on this question. In 
fact if there is one subject upon which the employers 
and proficient workmen can and should unite and 
coéperate, it is on the recognition, adoption and enforce- 
ment of a thorough apprenticeship system, because their 
interests are identical. In ninety-nine cases out of 
hundred it is the botch who is the disturbing element — 
mischief and dissatisfaction breeder. What he lacks in 
ability as a workman he invariably makes up as a repre- 
sentative grievance monger. ‘The proficient compositor 
or pressman, whose services are usually appreciated, is 
seldom, if ever, found among the chronic disturbers. 
He knows his worth, he does his work faithfully and 
well, keeps his own counsel, and pursues the even tenor 
of his way. His proficiency commands respect, and he 
secures it. On the other hand, it is the concurrent testi- 
mony of foremen than one blacksmith can cause more 
trouble than all the good men in the office combined. 
Now, any honorable, effective method — and in order to 
be effective united effort is essential — which tends to 
weed out the incompetents which at present disgrace the 
trade, and replace them with thoroughly qualified work- 





men, and thereby remove one of the most if not fhe 


most fruitful causes of strikes and lockouts, and the 
consequent demoralization attending them, is certainly 
worthy the support of every employer who has his 
interests at heart. That this desirable object can be 
best attained by pulling together instead of working to 
cross purposes, is too self-evident to merit argument 
thereon ; and that the authorized representatives of the 
United Typothete and International Typographical 
Union are the proper parties to act in the premises, 
admits of no denial. We trust, therefore, both may see 
their way clear to grapple with and master a problem the 
solution of which will redound to their mutual welfare. 

We are well aware that under present circum- 


stances, membership in a typographical union is xo/ 
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what it should be—a guarantee of qualification, and 


will not be until a common line of policy is adopted. 





The employer takes exception because he is too often 
compelled to pay the incompetent the same rate of wages 
as he pays the competent printer; while, on the other 
hand, it is claimed that self-preservation being nature’s 
first law, the admission of these half-fledged printers to 
membership is justified because employers have no 
scruples to engage their services when they can be used 
to defeat the claims of trades unionists. And thus 
matters go on from year to year. But once let common 
action establish a bond of sympathy, and bring each 
other into closer relationship, and a grand step has been 
taken to make strikes unpopular, if not impracticable, 
and enable both parties to settle grievances, real or 
supposed, by an appeal to the sober second thought, 
instead of headstrong recklessness or a resort to brute 
force. 

When this state of feeling prevails we believe it will 
be comparatively an easy matter for both to recognize 
and live up to the principle of arbitration and its con- 
sequent benefits. There is little reason to doubt that 
when employers see such a spirit manifested they will be 
ready to meet their employés half way, because honor 
and self-interest would alike impel them to such a course. 
Sooner or later we expect to see our hopes on this 
question realized, that the wagepayer and the wage- 
earner will recognize that the ‘‘come and let us reason 
together”’ policy ultimately pays better than the ‘will 
and the won’t.” 


PROFIT SHARING. 

SERIES of articles under the above caption was 
A recently published in a daily paper in this city, 
doubtless for the purpose of demonstrating that 
cooperation, or ‘‘profit sharing,” was the most practical 
and easily attained method of disposing of all conflict 
between capital and labor, and that the general adoption 
of the measure would tend to place the employé in a 
position where he would more readily appreciate the 
vicissitudes of business in its multifarious aspects, and 
also secure him an opportunity of sharing in the profits 

following prosperous seasons of business activity. 
The impression conveyed, or attempted to be con- 
veyed, by a perusal of the articles referred to was that, 


while coéperation fostered a desire to accumulate and 


save a portion of one’s earnings and invested the worker 
with an interest in the welfare of the business that would 
otherwise be lacking, its practical development had been 
in a great measure retarded, if not antagonized, by those 
most deeply interested in its success — workingmen. 
So far as the benefits to be derived from an intelligent 
application of the theory of codperation is concerned, 
the conclusions of the writer to which we refer are 
in entire harmony with the most enlightened advo- 
cates of that plan. They are well grounded and meet 
the approbation of every advocate of the system, no 
matter what his position, but when it is insinuated that 
the wageworkers are opposed to the theory or practice 








of coéperation, we are compelled to raise a dissenting 
voice, and insist there is practically no evidence to prove 
that the skilled artisans, and the printers especially, 
would not hail with delight the introduction of an 
equitable system of profit sharing. 

Codperation, as it is popularly understood in this 
connection, is the act of dividing a certain proportion 
or percentage of the profits of a business among the 
people who helped earn them. Doubtless some limitation 
as to the time an individual would be employed in a 
given concern, to render him eligible to this division, 
and such other regulations as ordinary business 
prudence and requirements would command, would 
be desirable. The great Pillsbury milling establish- 
ment of Minneapolis annually divides a portion of 
its earnings among all its operatives who have been 
in its employ for the term of one year preceding. 
This seems to be an unusually just method, and is so 
simple in its working as to be easily and fully com- 
prehended by the dullest imagination. The merits of 
this system, combining as it does simplicity with perfect 
fairness, have commended themselves to manufacturers 
and others in all parts of the country as the one plan 
above all others to be put into practice where codpera- 
tion was to be given a trial. 

We are continually reminded that the printing 
fraternity — with all that this term implies— embraces 
within its ranks as much, if not more, intelligence, 
honor and capacity than are to be found in any of the 
numerous industrial or manufacturing branches of busi- 
ness, and it is under these circumstances that we are 
especially anxious to see employers more _ generally 
adopt a system which experience has shown to be 
perfectly safe and often unquestionably beneficial, and 
which would, in our judgment, be the means of remov- 
ing almost entirely the causes that have led to a disruption 
of amicable relations between themselves and their work- 
men in the past. It would not only give the employé an 
interest in the profits of the business, but it would also 
make him keenly alive to every item that would affect the 
expense account. It would bea dullard indeed who would 
not fully appreciate the fact that a loss of time or an 
unnecessary waste of material did not have a direct 
bearing on his profits, and where now there may be 
instances where a man’s sole ambition is to be credited 
with a full week’s work, then it would be his desire to 
accomplish his utmost with the least possible expense. 

It has been urged for years by writers and authori- 
ties on economic subjects that the greatest amount of 





benefit and harmony is to be realized from that condition 


of affairs where the man who puts his brains or muscle 
into a business has an equal interest in its welfare and 
prosperity with the man who puts his money into it. 
Capital of one kind or another is essential to the 
successful operation of a business enterprise. The man 
who puts his skill and experience into a business invests 
his capital there and then, and while his risk in case of 
success or failure may not be as great as is the man’s 
who puts in his capital in the shape of a certain amount 
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would be the gainer under a system where skill and 
experience would be taught to take as lively an interest 
in the details of the business as he does himself. 

Its adoption would prove a positive benefit to the 
employer, an incentive to the qualified compositor with 
a spark of ambition, and a prompter to the apprentice 
desirous of making himself a proficient workman. It 
would eventually weed the trade of incompetents, pres- 
ent and prospective, because the chronic botch and 
eye-servant would realize they had no right in an estab- 
lishment where ability and honest service alone com- 
manded recognition, and where ‘‘a fair field and no 
favors” would leave them laggards in the race. 

THE SIX-DAY RULE. 

N our correspondence columns will be found a letter 

from an Indianapolis subscriber, protesting in some- 
what vigorous language against the action of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, at its late session, in 
declaring that in future no member of a subordinate 
union shall work on a morning newspaper more than six 
days a week in any one week, when a substitute can be 
obtained. While anxious to let him tell his own story in 
his own way, a careful perusal of the letter utterly fails 
to convince us that he has made any material point in 
his tirade against its adoption. We fail to see why the 
bugbear of centralization need be feared because an 
international convention, after due deliberation, through 
its legally elected and duly authorized representatives, 
has declared that a ‘‘ sub,” owing allegiance to the same 
organization, governed by the same exactions and pay- 
ing the same dues as a frameholder, shall be practically 
guaranteed one day’s work in seven. We fail to see 
where the peace, unity or perpetuity of the republic is 
endangered because a day’s work is provided for the 
support of a wife and a family who are unfortunate 
enough to have a sub for a husband and father. 

Now we insist that such legislation is not ‘‘ unwise, 
uncalled for and manifestly unfair,” but that, on the con- 
trary, it is wise, necessary and eminently just, and will 
receive the indorsement of every fair-minded printer on 
the American continent. Our correspondent is entirely 
in the dark when he insinuates that the matter was 
rushed through without due deliberation. On the con- 
trary, it was the most thoroughly discussed resolution 
before the convention. Its opponents were afforded 
ample time and opportunity to present their objections, 
such as they were. The cry of class legislation raised 
against the measure, evidently referring to the exemp- 
tion of job printers, is meaningless, because the one is 
the exception, the other the rule. Where one is required 
to violate the six-day observance four or five times a 
year when assistance is frequently unavailable, the other 
is expected to do so fifty-two consecutive weeks ; so this 
argument falls to the ground. 

No, no. The objections offered will not hold water ; 
they are frivolous, and unworthy of their author. They 
are on a par with the demurrer of the usurer who protests 
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against the ‘‘oppressive” law which makes it illegal to 
receive more than six or seven per cent as legal interest, 
per annum, when he could otherwise obtain ten per cent 
per month. Subs have rights which regulars must 
respect; and if the existence of the International Typo- 
graphical Union depends on the right (?) of certain men 
to hog it seven days a week, while practically denying 
employment to others equally deserving, sufficient to 
provide the necessaries of life, the sooner it goes to that 
bourne from whence no traveler returns, the better. 


OUR SPECIMEN PAGES. 

HE specimens of typography presented in the pres- 
z ent issue, ranging, as they do, from the productions 
of the first-class artist to those of the veriest botch, 
convey a lesson which we trust will not be thrown away, 
on our younger printers especially. et them remember 
there is no royal road to learning ; that if they desire to 
be an ornament to their chosen profession, they can 
only become so by a determination to learn; by close 
and careful study and application to business. Let them 
remember that as they sow they will also reap, and that 
the present is their golden opportunity ; and when they 
reach manhood’s estate they will, in all probability, be 
qualified to fill any position connected with their trade, 
and deserve the proud appellation of master workman. 





FACE THE INEVITABLE. 

ROM an English exchange we learn that our Cana- 
F dian cousins are strenuously opposed to the intro- 
duction of typesetting machines. It says: 

The Ottawa (Canada) Typographical Union has adopted a 
resolution protesting against the use of typesetting machines in 
the government printing bureau. A deputation of printers inter- 
viewed the Hon. Mr. Chapleau on the subject, but got no satisfac- 
tion. They announce their intention of appealing to all labor 
organizations in the country to make representations against the 
innovation of the new invention. 

The most sensible course for printers to pursue is to 
face the inevitable; realize that typesetting machines 
have come to stay; and if they are wise will take time 
by the forelock, prepare for the emergency, familiarize 
themselves with their mechanism and operations, and 
master all details connected therewith. The sooner they 
recognize the fact that labor-saving inventions cannot be 
successfully tabooed by any organization, and act accord- 
ingly, the better for all concerned. 





ELI PERKINS AND THE GLASGOW JOURNALIST. 
W* clip the following from an exchange which 


publishes it under the impression that it is a 
very, very funny story: 

Eli Perkins is writing home to America some interesting notes 
on his experiences in England. He says: ‘‘ The Scotch are often 
humorous without knowing it. The other day I met a Glasgow 
Scotchman who was engaged in journalism. His conversation 
was so precise and matter-of-fact that it became humorous. 
When I asked him what newspaper he wrote for, he said, ‘I write 
serious editorials for the Glasgow //era/d.’ ‘Did you ever try to 





write humorous articles?’ I asked. ‘Very seldom,’ he said; ‘I am 








very good at comprehensive serious writing, but my wit, I fear, is 
constrained. I joke with difficulty.’” 

Our impression is that if some of our so-called 
American humorists would emulate the example set by 
the Scotchman, and ‘joke with difficulty,” they would 
deserve and receive the thanks of a long-suffering public. 
The rubbish which is daily palmed off under the guise 
of ‘‘wit and humor” is simply nauseating, and the 
sooner it is suppressed the better. Labored, far-fetched 
jokes and pointless puns (?), in which exaggeration, false- 
hood, vulgarity or obscenity is the principal attraction, 
and which debase public taste, furnish a poor substi- 
tute for the genuine article, in fact are more tumorous 


than humorous. 


HOW IT IS LIKED. 

WING to causes unnecessary to refer to, the July 
C) issue of THE INLAND PRINTER was delayed 
beyond its regular date of publication. From the mass 
of inquiries as to the reason wy, we select the following 
received in the same mail : 

MANCHESTER, N. H., July 28, 1890. 
Where are our INLAND PRINTERS? Five hands in the office 
are weeping and wailing and will not be comforted, because they 


usually come the 23d or 24th, and are not here yet. Apprentices 
cry for it, and will take no other. Sure cure for botchwork, 


blacksmithing, and all kindred evils. *% 
MANCHESTER, N. H., July 28, 1890. 

Our INLAND PRINTERS have come, and we are all happy. 
sl 


HE article from the pen of our esteemed corre- 
spondent, Mr. John Bedford Leno, in the present 
issue, on ‘ Places to See by American Printers Visiting 


’ 


the English Metropolis,” will no doubt be perused with 


interest by a large number of our readers. 


HE INLAND PRINTER suggests as a good motto 
nowadays for Chicago: ‘*None but the brave 


deserve the Fair.”’ 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HEALTH AMONG PRINTERS. 
BY DUNCAN F. YOUNG. 

HE most reliable statistics inform us that thirty-five 
is years is the average age of printers —a very short 
period in which to remain on this mundane sphere, 
when compared with the life of members of other trades 
and professions! Nor is it brevity of life alone among 
printers of which we have tocomplain. It is the subject 
of everyone how ill they look and how worn they appear ; 
and it is rare for a morning paper printer to acknowledge 
that he ever feels really well. ‘These conditions are natural 
when we consider the length of time printers have to 
work, the unusual time they are engaged and the confining 
work in which they are employed. Perhaps, besides the 
employment in the mixture of chemicals, printing is the 
most unhealthy following. Notwithstanding this, printers 
receive a smaller salary proportionately than the majority 
of workingmen. 

Whether or not the average age of printers is thirty- 
five years or fifty years, it is an undeniable fact that they 
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do not live as long as they should and that theirs is a life 
of wearisome toil and an agonizing force of necessity 
a condition which exists, but could be remedied. It is 





an imposition upon progeny and should invoke the assist- 
ance of every humanitarian in an effort to obliterate this 
evil curse upon a civilized people. Edward I, King of 
England, said, ‘‘ What concerns all should be approved 
of by all, and common dangers be repelled by united 
efforts.” Among the most robust people are those of 
regular habits and void of overtaxed pursuits, and 
where this is the rule people are stronger, healthier and 
wiser as generations succeed generations. Of Plato, ‘‘a 
man justly admired, yet more extraordinary than 
admired,”’ it is said ‘*the gymnastic formed and invig- 
orated his body.’’ ‘The handsomest physical forms of 
today are athletes, whose bodies ‘‘ the gymnastic forms 
and invigorates,” and why should not the printer be as 
well developed? ‘Two very good reasons are here given. 
He neither has the time nor the energy. Setting aside 
the benefits of gymnastics to the printer, health would 
be better retained were a thorough system of ventilation 


enforced. ‘There seems to be a stereotyped system of 


newspaper offices throughout the country, and none 
designed for the health and comfort of the printer. 
Located as they are on the third to the thirteenth story 
(invariably the top floor), printing offices receive the full 
heat of a summer’s day and the free blast of a winter’s 
wind. It is an exception to the rule when buildings are 
constructed for the purposes of a newspaper office. 
Numerous eminent physicians have spoken upon the 
positive injury to health of improperly or insufficiently 
ventilated habited buildings, and science corroborates 
the claim. But the incessant greed causes too many to 
disregard the laws of nature and the demands of reason 
and justice. It has been fully shown from time to time 
the space actually required for the preservation of health 
for breathing purposes, both in sleeping and working 
apartments, and yet many an office in which twenty to 
thirty men are employed is not suited to the healthful 
and comfortable employment, according to the scientific 
and experimental facts laid down, of ten men. Efforts 
have been made for some time to reduce the hours of 
work among all classes of employés, especially to provide 
a means of support for those necessarily deprived of 
work by the lack of position. ‘These efforts were very 
nearly fruitless, receiving little or no support from 
employers. And while it is generally conceded that the 
shortening of hours is a move in the right direction, it is 
doubly necessary in the printing business, where it would 
serve a dual purpose, for while it would tend to give 
employment to the many printers who are now idle it 
would at the same time give each and every one ample 
time in which to partake of much-needed recreation. 
But while this will ameliorate conditions to some degree, 
it should not for a moment deter every humanitarian 
from enforcing upon employers everywhere the necessity 
of proper ventilation and necessary comforts in their 
workshops, for these nature demands and _ justice will 


finally have. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EMPLOYERS’ RESPONSIBILITIES TOWARD BOYS. 
BY TOM L. MILLS, NEW ZEALAND. 

N a recent number of THE INLAND PRINTER, I had an 
| article under the head ‘‘ Our Responsibilities Toward 
Boys,” in which I briefly set forth a direction in which 
workmen could be of great assistance to the right train- 
ing of apprentices, and although I set forth in concluding 
the article that I might return to the subject, it was not 
then my intention to respond so quickly; but owing to 
an incident I have felt constrained to write further upon 
the question, but in this article my grounds are more 
particular than the sketchy predecessor. 

The laxity of the apprenticeship system in vogue in 
our colony has been so forcibly put before the Sweating 
Commissioners during their inquiry that I am given to 
understand that a majority of the commission are pre- 
pared to recommend that legislation be introduced to 
compel the substitution of proper indentures for a rea- 
sonable term in lieu of the mere agreements between 
parents and employer, such as now prevails so com- 
monly. 


During the sitting of the Sweating Commission in . 


Wellington last month the president of the Wellington 
branch of the New Zealand Typographical Association 
(Mr. W. McGirr) in giving evidence complained of the 
number of boys employed in the trade, and said that in 
one office seven boys were employed whose aggregate 
wages totaled $10.50 per week. He thought that adult 
compositors should take the place of these boys and also 
that the Apprentice Act should be enforced, and boys 
should not be apprenticed before passing the sixth 
standard of the public school. ‘‘He admitted” (I quote 
the telegraphic report) ‘‘ the association had never aided 
boys to get a good training, also that prices were so 
that boy labor was absolutely forced upon 
but the employers commenced that by 


cheap 
employers ; 
cutting down prices.” 

The Wellington commissioners, Messrs. Blair and 
D. P. Fisher, are both printers, so that it might have been 
expected that a word would be put in by one or the other. 
Mr. Fisher is a working printer, while Mr. Blair is an 
employing printer, and it was from the latter the remarks 
came. I quote the telegram again: ‘‘Mr. Blair laid 
stress on the neglect of associations to provide for the 
training of apprentices, and expressed an opinion that 
this was a legitimate case for legislative action. The 
legislature stepped in and said that doctors, lawyers and 
others should go through a certain training, and it ought 
to be the same with printers.”’ 

Now, it seems to me that the above remarks bearing 
upon boys and their employment and training may be 
construed as laying a very grave charge at the door of 
typographical societies, and also of other trade associa- 
tions, namely, ‘‘the neglect to provide for the training 
of apprentices.”” Mr. Blair, an employer of boys and 
men, laid stress ‘‘upon this fact, and Mr. McGirr admit- 
ted” that his society never aided boys to get a good 


training. ‘There is no necessity for the latter to admit, 
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(of course it is the reporter’s expression) that the Typo- 
graphical Association does not aid the training of boys, 
for there is no such provision either in the rules of his 
society or of any trade society in existence that lays down 
as a duty upon its members the training of apprentices. 
An examination of the ‘‘ objects” of trade societies will 
result in this record: ‘To watch over and foster the 
general interests of the trade and to promote the welfare 
of its individual members”’; and one fails to read behind 
these words the training of the element which would 
become as the viper in the bosom. Selfish, you say? 
Well, it may be asked of the writer, ‘‘ How would you 
have learned your trade if men had not taught you ?” 
but this is quite a different matter compared with the 
question, ‘‘ Why does not the Typographical Association 
train the boys?” 

The best way to answer this question is to take it in 
conjunction with the more important one, ‘‘ Who is 
responsible for the training of apprentices?”” Mr. Blair 
is one of the most enlightened business men of Welling- 
ton, and has been for years a leader in educational 
matters, holding for a series of terms the honorable 
position of chairman of the Education Board, and he is 
also the proprietor of a large bookselling, printing and 
manufacturing stationery establishment. Consequently, 
when such an authority answers the question just put 
by laying the responsibility to the charge of the Typo- 
graphical Association, many people will accept ‘his 
dictum as conclusive. But allow that there are two sides 
to a question, and we will set the other side down here. 

We will take it first, then, that the person who 
receives the profits of a boy’s labor is the responsible 
party. What profit does a workman receive from a 
boy’s services? None. On the other hand, the employ- 
ment of boys is a source of danger to a workshop of 
men, for after the boys have been with them a sufficient 
number of years to get a trade, they enter into competi- 
tion with those who have been the means of giving them 
their trade ; therefore it is that men are only natural and 
obeying the self-preservation law of nature in not train- 
ing boys, and it provides a strong argument against trade 
societies being responsible for a boy’s training. 

Who receives the profits of workmen’s labor? The 
employer. Then if the employer gets the profit, surely 
he is the boy’s keeper. Is this to be gainsaid by any 
kind of argument? Why, then, is the responsibility put 
upon a society which has for an object the keeping down 
of boy labor? Itis recognized among unionists that they 
should do all they can to assist properly indentured boys, 
and not recognize others, but they are not taught this 
through their by-laws. 

Again, workmen have not the time to teach a boy his 
trade properly, for his instructions are to do as much 
work as he can during work hours, and some employers 
would say he was ‘‘ fooling his time away” if they saw 
him leave a job to show a boy how to set a line, or go 
around the room showing where this or that is, or show 
him the lay of the cases. ‘The employer would tell the 
workman there was a foreman in the room, and the boy 
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must go to him for directions. Men are employed to 
work at case—foremen are employed to look after the 
men and teach the boys their business. ‘The foreman is 
responsible for the men and boys under him, and the 
employer is responsible for the foreman— therefore, 
if the foreman does not bring up the boys aright 


the employer of that foreman is responsible, and no’ 


amount of legislation for the proper training of boys 
in the printing or any other trade can remove that 
responsibility under the existing condition of master 
and man. 

We are told that because the state orders that doctors 
and lawyers shall go through a prescribed training, there- 
fore it ought to pay the same attention to printers— and 
the Typographical Association should have this done. 
The public health and welfare is in the hands of doctors 
and lawyers, and it is necessary that strict laws and 
examinations should be set for their. apprenticeship; but 
does the same necessity apply to our craft? ‘True, the 
present state of our trade affects the welfare of our colony, 
so that something should be done. Boys have been 
taught a trade in New Zealand, and not being able to 
obtain employment after apprenticeship they have had 
to seek work in Australia and even America, and in many 
cases the emigration of these young fellows has drawn 
whole families away also, all of whom ought to be adding 
to the prosperity of the colony which educated and taught 
them a trade. Is this as it should be ? 

As regards the statement from a master printer that 
the Typographical Association should look after the 
reforms needed relating to the regulation of boy labor, 
it cannot be said that the Wellington Typographical 
Association has not in the past tried to work reforms 
which it was the duty of masters to initiate and carry out, 
for in the year 1888 the society appointed a Boy Labor 
Committee, which after much consideration saw that one 
thing necessary was a master printers’ association, and 
therefore an invitation was issued by the committee to all 
master printers in the city for the purpose of discussing 
the question, which invitation was responded to by four 
out of the nine. At the meeting the masters expressed 
the opinion that if the committee prepared a schedule of 
prices it might be the means of forming some combina- 
tion among masters which would prove a great means 
toward attaining the object aimed at by the craft. After 
much labor, a fair schedule of prices was prepared and 
printed and sent to the masters, but never another word 
was heard from them on the subject. Now, at the end 
of two years, we have intelligence of the formation at 
Wellington of this very institution suggested by work- 
men but because it emanated from such a source the 
thing could not be; but when a southern deputation of 
master printers advocated the matter the idea was found 
to be workable; and yet we are told by one of the 
masters that the Typographical Association is respon- 
sible! Let the Typographical Association move in the 
direction of parliament enforcing reform (and go- 


ahead Wellington Typographical’ Association wiJl, no 


doubt, take up the suggestion) and it will be found 
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that the strongest opponents to such reforms as they 
shall advise will be the responsible parties — the master 
printers. 

When masters recognize that their workmen are but 
one remove from themselves, and can make suggestions, 
because they wear the shoe and know where it pinches, 
then shall the good time come, and workmen will be 
found waiting with gladness to help their employers ; and 
no power at work in our grand and noble craft is likely to 
bring such a millennium about quicker than the British 
Typographia. 





CIVIL SERVICE IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE. ae 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


HE introduction of civil service in the government 
printing office at Washington would be the broadest 
of farces and most impracticable humbug ever suggested 
by crank reformers. No one in the least familiar with 
the work and the workmen would ever be guilty of such 
a thing. The education required is not of books—save 
a few— but practice; not from theory, but actual labor; 
not from mental study, but the training of fingers and 
muscles to become strong, deft and to swiftly and 
accurately obey the will. 

There could be no test of fitness by answering ques- 
tions; no just decision by either oral or written exami- 
nation; no means of ascertaining fitness save by stick, 
rule, case and press. All employers of the craft have © 
learned that the ‘‘best educated”—the term meaning 
ordinary schools and ‘‘institutions of learning,’ not the 
printing office—are not always the best printers. Very 
far from it. On the contrary the guild of editors and 
successful ‘‘master printers” show education from the 
lowest rank—the imp of ink and mischief, if you please 
—and gradual elevation to the highest position. 

In the government printing office, more than any office 
in the country, a peculiar education and exhaustive 
knowledge of the art is required. The work is peculiar, 
arbitrary and runs from ‘‘ plain reprint copy” through 
all the various grades of scientific, technical and tabu- 
lated ; and many a compositor who had an At reputation 
finds himself unqualified to do the work required without. 
instruction and considerable perplexity; to serve a new 
apprenticeship. . 

Swiftness, though a prime essential, is not all; cor- 
rectness is a sine gua non. The manipulation of type is 
not all, there must be a strict observance of style and 
form, a non-swerving from the proprieties and strict 
attention to rules (as well as knowing how to “miter” 
them) such as govern no other office. 

Trials at case and press are the only examinations 
worthy of notice and are entirely outside of the possi- 
bilities. To test in this manner the thousands who 
desire appointment would be as one of the labors of 
Hercules and require an outlay very far beyond the 
generosity of congress. There is neither building nor 
conveniences for so doing, save the government printing 
office itself, and using that would mean the stopping of 
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other work many days in every month—a preposterous 
proposition. 

This is the opinion of Commissioner Lyman and will 
be cheerfully indorsed by every one whose judgment is 
worth considering. And he further says, ‘‘ Suppose we 
should succeed in overcoming all difficulties attendant 
upon the examination, and certify to the public printer 
the names of three candidates who were highest upon our 
register, and those persons happened to be non-union 
men, what would be the result? What would become 
of the public printer who would appoint them? What 
would become of the administration which should sup- 
port him if he insisted on retaining them ?” 

The ‘ union” point is well put, and so plain the 
results that would follow the appointment of non-mem- 
bers, as not to require discussion. 

The commissioner further suggests that improvement 
can be made in the matter of appointment. He is right. 
While it may be impossible for any public printer to 
resist the pressure of cabinet officers, senators, congress- 
men and others high in authority, it is clearly within his 
province to insist that an appointee should have qualifica- 
tions higher than any civil service enthusiast proposes to 
require. 

A few hours at case or press, in bindery or electro- 
typing room will settle the question of skill and interest, 
or whether work is done in a simply perfunctory manner. 
There every man will find his own level and work out his 
retention, or, failing, be obliged to scek other employ- 
ment. At least that is the way it should be. 

And should he prove skilled in the labor, has he not 
filled the bill of requirements? Very far fromit. There 
are some virtues beyond typesetting, making forms ready 
and directing presswork. Of course most printers are 
and all printers should be masters of orthography, gram- 
mar and punctuation (in the government printing office 
he will find a system completely upsetting all pre- 
conceived ideas), with a reasonable amount of intelli- 
gence and a ‘fair education.” ‘There is no necessity of 
his being a linguist, historian, scientist or versed in 
ologies or abstruse calculations — though, to the credit of 
the craft, many are. 

These taken for granted, he would, under civil service 
rules, be qualified. Would he? The most important 
attainments yet remain unmentioned—punctuality, sobri- 
ety, gentlemanly deportment, and these, although vir- 
tually ignored, should receive the closest attention. 
Make them, other qualifications being equal, obligatory, 
and civil service might be beneficial. 

To return to the original idea. Any examination 
other than a practical one (with character of applicant 
considered) would be absurd and of no effect — would 
be impossible. ‘This, we are glad to find, the commis- 
sioners know, if others remain in ignorance. The 
printer, though standing in the highest and most intel- 


lectual rank, is still a mechanic, can never be anything 
else, and should be proud of the name so many, from 
Franklin down, have honored. Asamechanic, then, he 
must be judged, and not as a scholar, and the ordinary 





civil service questions would be the rankest nonsense, 
as, we regret to say (not bearing upon the work to be 
done), they are in the great majority of cases. 

This statement we make with a full knowledge of the 
facts, having read many of them and pondered the 
probability, the impossibility of any save those fresh 
from study, or profound students, being able to give sat- 
isfactory replies. Because a man might not know this 
occult mystery or be able to solve some complex prob- 
lem, does it follow that he is not able to write plainly, 
spell, add, multiply, divide and subtract correctly ? 
Because he cannot tell whether Bacon or Bill Nye 
wrote Shakespeare does it render him less competent 
to settle ‘‘horse claims” or set up a job? Further 
than the essentials we have named, few contingencies 
arise for an extra ‘liberal education” in ‘ depart- 
ment ” work. 

As the pen that traces these lines once wrote of 
an unfortunate clerkship 





the experience of another 
seeker : 
‘* He answered questions technical, astronomical, historical, 
Grammatical, mathematical, of moon, and stars and sun, 
Of Bonaparte and Cesar and many a puzzling teazer, 
Of every general and his army, including Washington ; 
Of how the states were bounded and Babel was dumfounded ; 
When Mormons crossed the desert and Pharaoh didn’t cross 
the sea, 
And questions polytechnic, esthetic, dialectic, : 
Though he couldn't understand their use for a clerk in the 
Treasury, 
Any more than the ancient riddle 
Telling about the cats and fiddle, 
Or Mary’s little lambkin that sported on the lea!” 


This, we are aware, is foreign to the subject under 
discussion, but it naturally finds a place as foreshadow- 
ing the purgatory of examination compositor and press- 
man would have to pass through before entering the 
paradise of the government printing office. 

Fortunately, however, the powers governing or that 
should govern clearly see the absurdity, impracticability 
and impossibility of the application of civil service rules 
to the government printing office. Against such a 
measure common sense rises ; the esprit de corps of the 
craft is against being made ‘‘catspaws”’ of; the 
‘‘union” will be likely to protest; editors and all of 
newspaperdom are strenuously opposed, as, indeed, 
are all outside of crankdom who have given it necessary 
thought and investigation. 

Yet, as there is a disposition manifested to urge the 
adoption of such regulations in the government printing 
office, it is well to be posted and ready to checkmate 
any move in that direction. Therefore we repeat that 
any and every examination other than a purely practical 
one, would be a farce and failure. This every member 
of the craft, from the inkiest devil to the most esthetic 
compositor and pressman, knows, and knowing, their 
opinion should outweigh a multitude of others. 

In a nutshell, all of civil service that would be of 
use to workman and public can be found in a better, 
longer, more thorough system of apprenticeship. 
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Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 
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HE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 5 9 
orrerss THREE GOLD MEDALS @ 


Properly inscribed, valued respectively at $100, $75 and $50, for the most artistic Colored Inserts 
furnished for insertion in its pages during 1890. 
ested experts, the features in connection therewith to be considered being originality of design, 
availability, execution, harmony of colors, and presswork. For full information as to conditions, 
number of copies required, and all particulars of contest, write to 


The awards will be made by entirely disinter- 


A. C. CAMERON, Editor, 


183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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INTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 








Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
and dealers. Special binders’ machinery. 
Send for catalogue. 

Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Bookbinders’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS-—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and eountry presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. 
press, two sizes. 

Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 65 
Third avenue, Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Fairhaven cylinder 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. - 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pear! street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 12-16 Calhoun Place, Chicago. 
Also photo-zinc engravers. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 








ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street, Chicago. Send for 100- 
page illustrated catalogue. 


ELECTROTYPES. 
Display Advt. Co., 26 Church street, New York. 
Unique and artistically designed cuts. 


Press Engraving Co., The, 88 and go Centre 
street, New York. A large stock of electro- 
types of engravings, embracing all subjects. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engrayers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 150 
Nassau street. P.O. Box 3070, New York. 


Write for 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘Owl 
Brand”’ fine black and colored inks. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York; 66 Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 97 and 99 Nassau street, 
New York. See advertisement on another 
page. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless, Clipper, and 
Jewel presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and improved old- 
style Gordon presses, 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 











MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND FILE RACKS. 


ATWATER'’S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
\4 Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
Circulars tree. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8.1, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago, 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia 
Pa 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and Advance lever 
cutters, five sizes. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 

Chicago. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 

Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTOR Y—Continued. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 


Metz, John, 117 Fulton St., New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and printing 
presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug., & Co., Successors to Rosen & 
Jensen and Jens A. Jensen, 243 and 245 Wells 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, cases, gal- 
leys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press boards. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. We furnish every article 
required in a printing office. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass ond steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagle & Co., 521 Minor street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Also tablet gum. 


Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
York. 

Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Duradle. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application, 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world, 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar; Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, CHECK PROTECTORS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 101 Milk street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Baltimore Typefoundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., pro- 
prietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superiorcopper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reéd and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
° street, Chicago, 


—— (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
W. Pad Be of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incofporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each of 
our branch houses. Our stock in San Francisco 
is the largest and most complete in the U.S. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Special western and north- 
western agents for MacKellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan Co., Philadelphia. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, manufacturers of 4 and 8-page 
and 4-page web perfecting printing presses. 

Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 150 
Nassau street. P. O. Box, 3070, New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co.,-Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 





Valley Paper Company 
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Holyoke, Mass., U.§.A. 


HENRY E. McELWAIN, Treasurer 


Have you given a practical trial to our well-known brands of paper — 


“Commercial Lond, “Valley Linen Ledger,” “Our Ledger,’ ‘French, 


“Old English, 


and “Congress Linens? 


All are especially adapted for 


the everyday needs of the trade, are of moderate price, acknowledged merit 


and deservedly popular. 


Sample orders secure trade. 
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BB] les 
a FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO. fee 
B38 | . . . MANUFACTURERS OF .. . ese 
B3| BRILLIANT, BLACK AND COLORED SB 


-| PRINTINGINKS |: 


Be | SO Beekman St., NEW YORK. | Sighs 
SQa8 Works: TIFFANY PLACE, BROOKLYN. Roses: 
S3HR Gace 
SQHR ; a aids | Gk EK 





ae | \ Rf pes particular attention to the manufacture of FINE oe 


S858 | WOOD CUT INKS for Dlagazine Work and Sllus: eres 
trated Catalogues on both super-calendered and coated paper, and | ee 
for the quality and appearance of our inks refer to the followin oe 
publications which are printed with our inks: oe 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, - Theo. L. a en AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, 7 —_— 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE,“ | D. APPLETON & CO., CUE 
HARPER & BROTHERS, - - - NewYork. | J.J.LITTLE&CO, - - * are 

COSMOPOLITAN, - - “ | BUREAU ENGRAVING AND PRTG, Washington. | CEO 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY PUB'NS, | J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, - - Philadelphia. eegees 
A. S. BARNES & CO., SCHOOL PUB'NS, “ | NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.,_— - . Ae 








A FULL ASSORTMENT OF OUR INKS, BOTH BLACK AND COLORED, SG 
| CAN BE HAD FROM eogecs 
Ae 

| HORACE BODD, . e e ° ° ° Boston. | ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDING €0O.,. - Chicago. Ox Ox 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, . . . Richmond. | GWATKIN & SON, .  .) . Toronto, Canada. ot ees 
CHAS. J. CARY & CO., ° ° ‘ - Baltimore. | JOHNSTON & CO., ‘ = . Harrisburg, Pa. ts SS 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., . ° ° e Chicago. E. H. HUTCHINSON, . e ° ‘ Buffalo, N. Y. OF us 

JUL. MEYER, - + «  « New Orleans, La. | ROBT. ROWELL, . . . . Louisville, Ky. eas ens) 
CLARKE & COURTS, . . - Galveston, Tex. | ROBT. L. GREENE, . ° ° ° - Providence. aC) 
LOUIS SNIDERS’ SONS €O., . . Cincinnati, 0. | REED & GOODMAN, . e ° - San Francisco. oF OSS 

E. PERRY & €O., .  . «~~ Charleston, S.C. | E. T. MARLER, ets - London, Eng. ot ens) 


ALEX. COWAN. & SONS, Ld., . ° ° ° Melbourne and Setney. pmo #8 
CEE 
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HE*BASCOM*NEWSPAPER«F OLDER. 


The Best, Simplest, Most Durable and Only Practical Folder for Country Offices built anywhere. 


~*~ 
~] 





OLD on the most liberal terms ever 
offered to newspaper men, and fully 
warranted for five years. This ma- 
chine makes either three or four 
folds with positive delivery. There 


are more Bascom Folders in use in 


country offices than any other folder 
made; requires but one-tenth horse 
power and no extra shaft or pulleys; 
. easily adjusted for any size paper 
~_ . (4 or 8 page—with supplement when 
desired) ; folds from 1,200 to 1,800 


per hour, and any boy or girl can 





“tee operate it. We have testimonials from 


= 





all parts of the United States where 
these machines are in use. A liberal discount will be given to those who set up the machine according to 
Full information, with testimonials, furnished on application to 


BASCOM FOLDER CO., Sidney, Ohio, U.S. A. 


our printed directions. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE RANKED AMONG THE 
MOST POPULAR 
PRINTING MACHINERY IN THE WORLD: 





Challenge Job Press, 0. S. Gordon Job Press, 
| Chicago Engines and Boilers, 
Challenge Paper Cutter, Aduanee Paper Cutter. 


Manufactured by us, and for sale by all Typefounders and Dealers. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








WHEN IN CHICAGO DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR WAREROOMS AND WorKS. WE 
WILL BE PLEASED TO SHOW YOU THROUGH, WHETHER YOU WISH TO BUY OR NOT. 





SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO US. 


303 & 3805 DEARBORN STREET. 
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The Gordon Press Works, 9 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. | 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE NEW AND OLD STYLE 


(GORDON 
FRANKLIN 


¥ ¥& PRINTING PRESSES. 




















Or" well-known New Style is built in five ms 
® sizes, viz: 13X19, IIX1I7, IOXI5, 9X13 
and 8x12 (inside the chase). 

We are now also making the Old or Original 
Style Franklin Press with a ‘‘Throw-Off” and —_~< 
other improvements, and of a class of work- 
manship heretofore unequaled. Sizes, 13x19, 


Tox 15 and 8x12 (inside the chase). : 
NEW STYLE WITH GLASTAELER DISTRIBUTION, 








Attention is called to the fact that we make 
all parts of the Gordon Presses 








interchangeable. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





The use of our name in connection with 
any other presses is unauthorized. 

George P. Gordon was the inventor and 
patentee of the Gordon or Franklin Press and 
. all the improvements thereon. 

All our presses bear the name G, P. GORDON 
on the square girth connecting the frame of the 
press. 


Gordon Press Works, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
Nos. 97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





—— Factory —RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 
OLD STYLE. 
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THE F{AMILTON MANUF'G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


© WOOD TYPE © 


Printers’ Wood Goods and Engravers’ Wood, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


HOLLY WOOD TYPE. 
END WOOD TYPE. 


THE HAMILTON-BosSs LOWER CASE. 
HAMILTON’S BRASS LEADER CASE. 














Borders, Ornaments, Wood Rules, Cases, 


Stands, Reglet, Purniture, etc. 


PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS AND METAL TYPE 


From ALL FOUNDRIES. 


Cabinets 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOK AND CATALOGUE. 


No. 259 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


FactTor1ESs—-TWO RIVERS, WIS. 





@* HOLLY WOOD TYPE FOR LARGE SIZES. © 
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WORKS, 
| 54 Frankfort St., New York. 


THE NEW STYLE LIBERTY JOBBER 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
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SIX REGULAR SIZES: 
7 eet, 9 X 13, tO x T§, Ii & 17, 13 x 19, 14% x 22. 


Two Extra STRONG SIZES— 11 x 17 and 13 x 19. 


ALL OUR PRESSES ARE GUARANTEED FULLY AS REPRESENTED. 


For sale by all the leading Typefoundries and Dealers in Printing Machinery 
and Materials. 
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BEST MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 


WP Oi GO MIE CHNNG oo cs eccs, vescs ob nbsp ateusiccscsvinssescevaces $85.00 
No. 3.—8 x 12 inside Chase... ..... 200.02 ccccrcccvcccccesese geceeceeeces 150.00 
Throw-off, $15.00. Steam Fixtures, $10.00. Boxing, $3.00. 


CURTIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of TYPE, PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, and Dealers in all 
kinds of PRINTING MATERIAL. 
Send for Catalogue and Terms. 


Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Braneh Offiee- 151 Monroe Street, Qhieago. 


OVER 28,000 IN USE 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power 
in printing establishments. They have no boiler, and 


are clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


SIZES: 1,2, 4,7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40,50 HORSEPOWER. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 AN Y OTHER GAS ENGINE. 





Per Cent LESS GAS than DOING THE SAME WORK. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please 
give names —not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our valued corps of correspondents will not take offense 
when we ask them to BOIL DOWN their effusions in future as much 
as possible. We are very glad to hear from every section of the country, 
but our correspondence feature has assumed such proportions that it is 
impossible to publish all that is sent us. Friends, be brief and to the 
point, and THE INLAND PRINTER readers will think all the more 
of your contributions for their being so. 


FROM LOS ANGELES. 


70 the Editor: Los ANGELEs, July 8, 1890. 

At the present writing the job printing and newspaper business 
is better in Los Angeles than for some time past. 

The Los Angeles Public Library, whose board of directors con- 
sist of five members, have three journalists to look after its interests, 
Messrs. H. J. Hanchett, city editor of the //era/d ; J. M. Daviss, of 
the “venting /-xpress, and G. A. Dobinson, an occasional contributor 
to the 77mes. THe INLAND PRINTER is always on the tables of 
the library, and is admired greatly by the many readers who visit 
the City Hall building. 

Los Angeles, with a population of 50,000, according to the 
establish- 

M. 


census enumeration returns, has one lithographic 


ment. 


THE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS OF MICHIGAN. 

To the Editor + Iron Mountain, Mich., July 25, 1890. 

There exists in the State of Michigan two press associations, 
one known as the Michigan State Press Association, all Michigan 
newspaper men being eligible to membership in it; and the other 
the Upper Peninsula and Northern Wisconsin Press Association, 
which is designed to extend its privileges and benefits to the news- 
paper men of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and the northern 
counties of Wisconsin. The latter organization held its third 
annual meeting in this city on July 21, 22 and 23, and elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, H. O. Fifield, 
Menominee //era/d/ ; vice-presidents, H. M. Powers, Ontonagon 
Herald, J. J. Simpson, Bessemer Pick and Axe, W. E. Clarke, 
Manistique /%oneey ; secretary, J. B. Knight, Norway Current ; 
treasurer, R. P. Tuten, J/enominee Range, Iron Mountain. The 
notable feature of this editorial gathering was the joint meeting, 
on Tuesday, July 22, of the two press associations. Your readers 
learned in your last issue of the extended western tour to be taken 
by a large number of the Lower Peninsula press gang, and that 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, had been chosen as one of their stop- 
ping points. They arrived Tuesday morning, the party numbering 
138, and were met at the depot by their Upper Peninsula brothers 
and a committee of the citizens of Iron Mountain, and escorted 
to breakfast, some of them being taken to the principal hotel and 
others to the private houses of prominent citizens. After break- 
fast, carriages were provided and the entire party, including the 
Upper Peninsula newspaper men, and ladies and gentlemen were 
driven to Quinnesec Falls, where are located what is said to be, 
and probably is, the largest hydraulic power works in the world. 
These works contain four pair of immense air compressors, driven 
by the water power of the falls, and developing 3,700 horse power, 
which is utilized by conducting the compressed air through a large 
pipe to the Chapin and Ludington mines, three miles distant, 
where it is used in place of steam for running the machinery of 


these mines. The grandeur of nature exhibited in the rugged and 
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beautiful scenery about the falls is a most appropriate setting for 
this jewel of human ingenuity, and makes a visit to Quinnesec 
Falls one long to be remembered. Having been shown the source 
of the power that moves the ponderous machinery required for 
the various offices to which machinery is put in drilling, breaking, 
hoisting and loading iron ore, the party was driven to these mines 
and allowed to inspect these various operations. Those who felt 
disposed were permitted to don miners’ suits and were taken down 
into the mine. 

Thus the day was spent in sight seeing, and in the evening a 
company of 350, including visitors and invited guests of the city, 
sat down to a sumptuous banquet in Rundle’s Opera House. After 
the banquet the Lower Peninsula party left by their special train 
for St. Paul, where, we presume, they had a similar experience ; 
the next day, Wednesday, was spent by the Upper Peninsula and 
Northern Wisconsin Press Associations in visiting Florence, Wis- 
consin, and Crystal Falls, Michigan, and returning to this city at 
midnight. ‘The next meeting will be held in the city of Menomi- 
nee at such time in 1891 as the Executive Committee may deter- 
mine. nor. 2. 


FROM MONTREAL. 


To the Editor: MONTREAL, August 8, 1890. 
The //era/d lockout still exists and thirteen of the late employés 
have been arrested on the charge of conspiracy, but have not yet 
had their trial. The //era/d at one time wished to drop proceedings 
if the men would go back to work. 
the //era/d people know it. Peter Mitchell has been known to 
remark that he would like to have the old force back, but to take 


Peter is not as bad as his partner, St. John, 


The men have a clear case and 


them back, never! 
who has got him into this muddle, and now he would like to crawl 
out of it, but thinks it would be hard to do so. 

No. 176 held its annual picnic July 26, in this city, at the 
Exhibition grounds. The parade was grand. A large crowd 
attended in the afternoon. 
of the union will be increased by several hundred dollars. 

The Dominion Illustrated, which has been in liquidation for 
some time, has been sold to Sabiston & Co., publishers, corner of 
St. Francois Xavier and Craig streets, Gazette building. 

Mr. E. Absen, of the Gaze‘/e pressroom, has been elected 


The games were good and the treasury 
on] / 


delegate to represent Pressmen’s Union No. 52, at Boston, Sep- 
tember 2. The union will be well represented as he is a hustler. 
Great preparations are being made to celebrate Labor Day. 
The parade, weather permitting, will be far superior to last year, 
and that was a very good one. This year every trade and labor 
organization will join and also several other societies in close 
relation will turn out. A grand time is expected. The matter is 
under the auspices of the Centrai Trades and Labor Council. 
Business is rather dull, with more men than places. Please 
Lice. 


keep away for next three months. 
SUGGESTIONS ON PUNCTUATION. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill., July 28, 1890 
in the 


70 the Editor: 

In your answer to J. A. K., 
current number, you say that you know of no authority for the 
following punctuation : Highland Lodge No.6, 1.0.0. F. While 
not professing to be authority on such matters, allow me to state a 


Lowell, Massachusetts, 


reason for considering such punctuation correct, which has seemed 
good and sufficient to me for a number of years. As a practical 
printer, you are aware that the tendency has been to drop all 
unnecessary points; and while I would not go to the extent that 
some proofreaders do, I have thought a comma between the words 
Lodge and No. entirely unnecessary, as there is no liability to 
confusion in leaving it off, and there is no word left out for which 
the comma needs to be substituted ; therefore, I would treat the 
whole term, Highland Lodge No. 6, as the name of the lodge, and 
can see no good reason why a comma should be reguired to sepa- 


rate the different parts. It seems to me that your inference might 


be drawn from the one form as well as the other. Your reason for 
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the comma after the 6 is correct, and probably no one will dispute 
the necessity of using it there 

While on this subject, permit me to call the attention of your 
readers to the fact that the ‘‘art of punctuation” ¢s av art, and 
the proofreader should not be bound by too rigid rules. Some 
styles of matter require very close punctuation, while others read 
better with half the number of points. A proofreader must have 
judgment, and be allowed to use it. Right here the intelligent 
compositor confronts us with this problem : ‘‘ How am I to know 
which style the proofreader is going to follow?” The answer is 
simple —let all bookwork or other work of any magnitude be 
read and punctuated by the proofreader before it is placed in the 
compositor’s hands, then let the compositor follow copy. 

Respectfully yours, Pai. 


FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Zo the Editor : Sioux Fats, S. D., August 10, 18go. 

Have just laid THE INLAND PRINTER aside, tired indeed, before 
having satisfied the almost gloating delight which I take in 
devouring its varied contents. Though it comes to us regularly 
every month, I have so far been unable to find anything concern- 
ing the condition of unionism in South Dakota, and especially 
Sioux Falls, which, by the way, is the unquestioned metropolis 
of this vast and growing state. It is strictly a ‘‘card” town of 
12,000 inhabitants. No. 218 is guarding the interests of the craft 
with a will that would do credit to many of our older and larger 
towns in the East. We have a membership of about forty 
‘‘jours” and three apprentices, which includes every man, 
woman or boy in the town who can print. Our scale, morning, 
35 cents; evening, 30 cents; job, $15, is undoubtedly too low ; 
but considering the condition of crops in this great agricultural 
region for the past few years, and the present scarcity of 
money, it would be rank folly to ask for more. 

Business has been good the past four months, but now our 
August standstill is upon us. Nobody is idle, but there is room 
for no more men at present. 

Not being on a transcontinental line of railroad, we do not 
get a great many tourists, they generally preferring to go east or 
west from Sioux City rather than to come north. 

The WWorning Press and Evening Argus recently changed fore- 
men, ‘‘Jim” Woodruff assuming charge of the ‘7gws composing 
room and W. D. Dripps taking the Press forms. 

Rate cutting is the one bad feature of this town, our largest 
shop (job) being a veritable slasher. W. F. 





STATE OF TRADE IN MILWAUKEE. 


To the Editor : MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 1, 1890. 

As you have had nothing from this ‘‘ City of Beer” for a long 
time, I will try and enlighten the readers of THE INLAND. PRINTER 
on the condition of business here. 

Work in the job line has been very good all summer, in fact, 
better than for a number of years past, and the resident printer, as 
well as a number from outside, have had pretty steady employ- 
ment. 

The Lvening Wisconsin bookroom has never before enjoyed 
such a run of work as this year, the comps there for a while being 
compelled to labor from sixteen to eighteen hours a day on report 
work. 

The removal of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway 
offices from this city to Chicago takes away from the Milwaukee 
printers the snug sum of about $10,000 per month, but some of 
them are not going to sit quietly down and let it all slip away from 
them, and allow their ‘‘tariff pica and sorts” to become dead 
matter on their hands, as witness Ed Keogh, who has established 
a branch office at 201-3 Dearborn street, Chicago, to which place 
he has transferred over five hundred pages of tariff of the St. Paul 
road. Mr. Fred Trayser, one of Milwaukee's old-time printers, has 
charge of the ‘‘ branch.” It is also rumored that the Corbitt & 
Skidmore Co., a concern that does a great deal of railroad work, is 





also considering the advisability of establishing a branch in the 
‘‘World’s Fair Exhibition” city. 

In the newspapers business has not been very brisk, the News, 
evening, being the only sheet on which the ‘‘ tourist ” could depend 
for a day’s work to keep him moving; and with the removal 
referred to above it is quite probable that there will be a surplus 
of printing talent on the market. CS. a. 


FROM KANSAS CITY. 
To the Editor: Kansas City, Mo., August 4, 1890. 

As in every other branch of business each firm or manager has 
a different story to tell about the state of business. One will say 
‘‘this month's work has been above the average,” while from 
another comes the cry of ‘‘totally demoralized,” or something 
equally as discouraging. Taking the general tone of the business 
all over the city the conclusion must be drawn that there are a 
good many idle presses, a good many printers working on short 
time and only fair prospects for better times. 

The city directory for 1890-91 is just out. While quite neat in 
appearance, the proofreading might have been improved upon. 
The Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Company (non-union) did the 
work, 

The Hartwell-Daniels Printing Ink Company has lately 
increased its capital stock and is rapidly building up a good 
business. 

Melton’s Shorthand Magazine is about the latest periodical that 
has been started. The Inter-State Publishing Company does the 
mechanical work, and has gotten up one of those exquisite covers 
for which the firm's artists, Teachnor and Filleau, have made quite 
a reputation. 

Rumor has it that the S¢av will issue a Sunday morning edition. 
Also that the 7zmes will get out an afternoon edition. 

Arthur T. Crichton, who has been staff artist on the Denver 
Republican for the past year, has returned to the city 

Typographical Union No. 80 has sustained quite a loss by the 
death of one of its oldest members, Mr. James L. Frazier, who 
died Saturday, August 2, of consumption, at the age of forty-six. 
He was one of the best printers in the union. He had been in the 
city for about fifteen years, most of the time employed on the 
Times. He was one of those men who make friends and keep 
them. There are only kind words about him among those of his 
companions who speak of him. Honest, upright, faithful to duty, 


‘ he leaves a memory that will not soon depart. 


September 1, Al M. Hendee, who is well known in newspaper 
and printing circles as a special writer and proofreader, will enter 
Missouri Valley College at Marshall, Missouri, for a seven-years’ 
course of study preparatory to taking a position as teacher in the 
public schools in Japan. 

J. W. Budd, who has been proofreader on the Yourna/ for 
several years, has bought an interest in a local Catholic paper. 
He was succeeded by his assistant, a Mr. Harrison. 

Harry Whiting, for some time telegraph editor of the Sar and 
later of the New York //era/d/, has come back to the city to stay. 
He has not yet taken a position with any of the city papers, and is 
so far undecided what he will do. ARUNDEL. 


FROM PITTSBURGH. 

70 the Editor: PITTSBURGH, August 9, 1890. 

The Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny City has been, to a 
certain extent, open to'the public for some time. That is, a great 
many periodicals have been received, but no books. It is not 
expected that any of the latter will be received for several months 
to come. In looking over the long list of papers I find that, while 
art, science, mechanics and literature are well represented, there 
is not a single journal published in the interest of the art preserv- 
ative on the list. However, this is but proving the truth of the 
old saying, ‘‘A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country,” for is not every library in existence a monument to the 
printer, and where, in any of them, is he given the honor he 
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deserves? It is to be hoped, since the library committee does not 
consider them important enough to pay for, that a few liberal 
typographical journals will present subscriptions to the library. 
In connection with the library is a large music hall, containing a 
magnificent organ. A free music recital is given in the hall every 
Saturday afternoon, consisting of vocal as well as instrumental 
music. 

One day last week the printers of Murdoch, Kerr & Co's office 
were seen on the street opposite the building talking earnestly. 
The compositors of the neighboring establishments did a great 
It was 


’ 


deal of surmising as to the cause of the supposed “‘ strike.’ 
discovered shortly afterwards that the building had been declared 
unsafe, and that the printers had retired while it was being 
propped. 

The Tyler Printing Company has extended its capacity by the 
addition of steam power and three Gordon presses. ‘This is the 
only printing office in the city managed exclusively by colored 
people, and Messrs. Tyler & Mahoney, the proprietors, deserve 
a great deal of credit for their enterprise. 

A few weeks ago the water in the bindery of William G. John- 
ston & Co’s establishment was inadvertently allowed to run for 
several hours during the night, and, not having sufficient outlet, 
overflowed and damaged a considerable amount of stock. 

For two days during the past week the Zeadex composing room 
contained a veritable curiosity in the shape of a one-armed printer, 
who was able to set type as well as the average printer. His 
name was Penrod, and he had lost his arm in a railroad wreck 
several years ago. This did not seem to disconcert him in the 
least. His ‘‘stick’’ was fastened into the space box of his case, 
and with his one hand he picked up the type and placed it in the 
stick as fast as almost any ordinary printer could have done. He 
said it had not taken him long to get used to doing this, and now 
he was able to go about it as well as though he had never known 
what it was to have two arms, In distributing type he would take 
a handful and throw it in as quickly and correctly as anyone else 
could have done. Penrod is a regular bohemian, and after hav- 
ing worked two days, as stated above, got his pay and left the 
city. ‘*MEmo.” 


AMATEURISM AS A CURSE. 

70 the Editor : CHESTER, Pa., August 1, 18go. 
The ‘‘ amateur printer” has so often been a subject of discus- 
sion in, the columns of trade journals that they are treated asa 


subject not worth noticing. The one I venture to mention is of - 


the ‘‘ Jack of all trade master of none” type. He is employed ina 
mill during the day ; does ‘‘ Fine (?) printing’’ (smearing would 
be more appropriate) in the evening, and holds the position of car 
conductor on Saturday evenings. 

Judging from his prices and the quality of work he turns out, 
the ‘‘ Fine (?) printer” must live on wind and grammatical errors, 
as the accompanying specimen shows. Note the grand display of 
type and the accuracy with which the words are spelt and sentences 


‘are punctuated. Are they not worse than the written copy which 


was furnished him, no matter how badly they were written and 
spelled ? Yet people give such ‘‘ ink-slingers” work, robbing legit- 
imate printers who have spent perhaps a lifetime to build a trade, 
investing all their capital in their plant, which had it not been for 
the amateur would perhaps turn out a better job, which would be 
a credit to himself and the craft rather than a disgrace. 

There is a certain class of ‘‘ business (?) men,” those whose 
experience leads them to enforce the old motto ‘‘a penny saved is 
a penny earned,” who think everything smeared on paper is print- 
ing and will answer their purpose. They say ‘‘ Tom Jones, the 
practical printer, employs a dozen men, runs five or six presses 
and turns out loads of work, and yet I can’t see why he charges 
$2.50 for 1,000 noteheads when the ‘Fine (?) printer’ does the 
same work for $1.00.” This class are not business men; they have 
no judgment, and invariably patronize the latter. 

Some time ago a gentleman came to my office for 1,000 folio 
statements ; my price on them was $2.25 (as low as a decent job 





| 
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can be turned out for). He was astonished at the ‘‘ high prices” 
which I gave him, and said ‘‘ the amateur prints the same thing for 
The paper for the 


” 


$1.00 per 1,000 and then takes it out in trade 
job cost at least 50 cents in Philadelphia, add 10 cents for freight 
making a cost of 60 cents for raw material, leaving a balance of 40 
cents for presswork, composition and miscellaneous expenses 
before the job is delivered to the customer. 

Such men are not business men; they expect ‘‘ gold dollars for 


fifty cents,” something which anyone with common sense will not 
attempt to get, and the less the intelligent printer has to do with 
such mortals the better, as such people invariably induce the 
printer who has been getting fair prices for good work, to cut 
prices and turn out poor work in order to compete with ‘‘amateur 
botches.”’ 

The ‘‘ amateur printer” has been playing havoc in this as well 
as many other towns. Not alone does he attempt to give gold 
dollars for fifty cents, and counterfeits at that, but he not invari- 
ably says printers charge too much for work, but he will do the 
same job for less than half. 

In conclusion let me say to the printers who are troubled with 
such amateur ‘‘ Fine (?) printers” to steer clear of them and their 
customers, as I have found that there is nothing in such folk. The 
sooner the better, as the amateur is the curse of the disciples of 


Gutenberg. M.S. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TRIBULATIONS. 


Zo the Editor: New York, August 7, 1890 

There is but little change in the state of trade to chronicle, 
the situation generally being about the same as in July. The 
prostration that prevails in all branches of business here extends 
to all parts of New York state. As previously stated, no improve- 
ment is anticipated until fall. There have been minor labor 
troubles in some localities. These have had a temporary depress- 
ing effect, and several small printing houses have succumbed and 
been sold out by the sheriff. 

The various labor organizations are making elaborate prepar- 
ations for the celebration of Labor Day, September 1. The 
typographical unions will be well represented. New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, will occupy a prominent position in the 
In the 


procession will be an allegorical representation of the art of 


parade, and will have several thousand men in line. 


printing from the time of its invention to the present. 

The Franklin association pressmen and feeders who recently 
struck at John Defrie's printing office, on East Thirteenth street, 
have decided to resume work. The pressmen wanted $14 a week, 
instead of $12, and they will get it. The pressmen's wages will 
be raised $2 every three months until they amount to the union 
standard, which is $20. 

The tenth annual picnic of the New York Printers’ Benevo- 
lent Association, held at Jones’ Woods, was a splendid affair. It 
was largely attended. An official hand-book and souvenir was 
presented to each guest. It was a most creditable specimen of 
the art preservative. 

The Hera/d has purchased a fine site at Broadway and Thirty- 
fifth street and will erect a magnificent building. The northward 
tide which is to carry the /erva/d¢ to the new location will deprive 
Printing House Square of one of its most interesting features. 

Treasurer E. K. Wright has received from New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, $100 for the Horace Greeley statue fund 
The subscriptions now amount to $15,414.95 

The successful introduction of typesetting machines into a 
number of newspaper offices in the United States has stimulated 
their competitors, and early in autumn the Sw, Zimes, World, 
and other papers will begin their use, and it is now announced 
that Theodore L. De Vinne, printer of the Cen/ury magazine, has 
completed arrangements to have his typesetting done by machin- 
ery. It is related upon good authority that a syndicate of book 
publishers in this city have also made arrangements to put fifty or 
a hundred typesetting machines into a coéperative office, where 
all the body matter of cheap publications turned out in New York 








will be set up. This arrangement, which will be in working 
order before the first of next January, is likely to increase the 
annual output of novels one hundred per cent, and reduce the 
already low price one-half. 

The announcement that the Cen/u;y magazine is to be set up 
by machinery, following so closely upon the action of several pub- 
lishers of New York daily papers, who have made arrangements 
to introduce the Rogers and Mergenthaler machines ‘into their 
composing rooms this fall, will be of momentous interest to the 
printers. In speaking with a member of New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6, he said: ‘‘Of course, some members of the union 
are a little skeptical as to the benefit these machines will be to the 
followers of the craft, but the whole history of labor-saving 
machinery teaches us that nothing has yet been invented that has 
lessened the need of good workmen.: When typesetting machines 
have been introduced into every newspaper office in the country, 
it will lessen the cost of composition to such an extent that papers 
which now contain eight pages will have twelve, and four-page 
papers will be increased to eight. The introduction of the 
machines will be a good thing for first-class men, but it may 
injure those who make a practice of tramping all over the country, 
working only one or two nights at a time.” 

The members of the New York Typothetz are making exten- 
sive preparations for the fourth annual convention of the United 
Typothete of North America, which is to be held in Boston, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, September 2, 3 and 4. 

The recent gift of $5,000 to the benevolent fund of the 
New York Press Club was an act of unsolicited philanthropy 
on the part of William W. Astor. Not one word had ever been 
said to Mr. Astor about the desirability of subscribing to this 
fund, and the managers of the club were taken completely by 
surprise. Mr. Astor quietly made an investigation, and, becom- 
ing satisfied that the object was a worthy one, sent a check for the 
amount. The charity fund now amounts to over $7,000 The 
club also has a building fund of a like amount. 

PRINTER-]OURNALIST. 





FROM DETROIT. 
To the Editor: DerroiTt, August 6, 1890. 

The different amendments relegated to subordinate unions by 
the late session of the International Typographical Union have 
been received and will be discussed and voted on by Detroit union. 
A general opinion is expressed in regard to the Printer’s Home, 
that there ought not to bea dissenting vote on the same. The 
example set by Messrs. Childs and Drexel in their generous gift 
cannot be too highly lauded, and no one ought to be opposed to 
contributing a dime every month to this noblecause. The mileage 
relief system, being a new feature, has not been discussed very 
generally. 

Preparations are being made in this city for the observance of 
Labor Day. The same will be under the auspices of the Trades 
Council. It is intended to have a parade in the afternoon and 
a ball in the evening. Detroit union, at its meeting on Sunday, 
appropriated $100 for music, etc. The printers have always been 
in the lead in the matter and always made a good showing. 

Detroit is to have another evening paper. It is to be a penny 
paper, and its politics independent republican. Gil. R. Osmun 
is at the head of it as managing editor. Mr. Osmun is a practical 
newspaper man. He was, for a long time, on the staff of the 
Journal. He has also been secretary of state. Mr. Thomas J. 
Dixon will be foreman. It is expected that the new paper will 
make its appearance the latter part of August. Its quarters will 
be on Congress street, west. It will be named the “venting 7imes 
and will be a union office. It might be well to state right here 
that there are enough hands in the city to fill all demands. The 
summer dullness has set in. 

The printing firm of Winn & Hammond, since its organization, 
annually have an outing in which all the employés and their 
friends take part. This year the seventh annual outing took 
place on August 2. The place selected was Sugar Island, an 
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island about twenty miles from Detroit, on the Detroit river. A 
general good time was had by all. 

Charles H. Brown, foreman of the printing firm of Winn & 
Hammond, inventor of the ‘‘ Detroit” Safety Gauge Pin, has 
introduced a useful article for the bookkeeper and business man. 
It is named the ‘‘ Remembrancer.” It is an ingenious, compact 
and conveniently arranged pocket-book for general purposes. 
It has indexed reference pockets, changeable diary memorandums 
and blank receipts. Its size is eight by seventeen when open and 
four by eight when closed. It is a valuable book for collectors 
and business concerns. 

On Sunday, July 24, Cleveland pressmen paid the Detroit 
pressmen a visit. They were met by a Detroit delegation on 
their arrival, and with their ladies escorted to the hotel for break- 
fast. After breakfast, carriages were provided, and the ladies of 
the party, in charge of Mr. Albert Merki of the Campbell Press 
Company, were driven about the city. The pressmen of both 
cities assembled at the hall of the local union, where an hour or 
two were spent socially. After dinner the pressmen of both cities 
were photographed, whose likenesses will appear in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Beautiful Belle Isle Park was also visited, and the 
visitors were more than pleased with the people’s play-ground. 
The visitors returned in the evening well satisfied with their short 
stay in Detroit. The local union has received an invitation from 


their Cleveland brethren to pay them a return visit. 
PA. 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 


To the Editor: LoutsvIL_LE, August 6, 1890. 

There has been quite an improvement in the printing business 
here since I last wrote you, most of the offices having all the work 
they can conveniently handle. The prospects for a heavy fall 
trade are most encouraging, and several of our firms are making 
arrangements to increase their machinery capacity. Among those 
that I am at liberty to mention is the George G. Fitter Company, 
who is in the market for a large cylinder press or two. This firm, 
together with the Louisville Lithographing Company, has the 
contract to furnish the programme for the Satellites of Mercury 
which Mr. William F. Brewer executed in such fine style last year. 
The Satellites are making every endeavor to improve upon their 
grand display of last September, and it is more than likely that the 
famous Mardi Gras of New Orleans will be completely left in the 
shade if the present intentions of the Satellites are carried out. 

The handsome six-story building of the Courier-Journal Job 
Printing Company is nearing completion, and that President 
Davidson will have one of the most complete printing houses in the 
country is very evident to even the casual observer. The Huber 
Press Company has in course of construction one two-color press 
and one book press for this firm, and it is said that most all of the 
presses that go into the new building will be new ones. It is 
to put in a very extensive lithographing plant, and will make an 
endeavor to do a fair share of the lithographic show work that is 
now sent East. 

Mr. O. E. Comstock, formerly of this city, is now located at 
Sheffield, Alabama, and is in charge of the job department of the 
Sheffield Zunterprise. He is also devoting all of his spare time to 
missionary work in a suburb of the town called Furnace Hill, 
where he has succeeded in doing a great deal.of good among a class 
of people who, previous to his coming, knew nothing of Christ- 
ianity. The people of Sheffield appreciate his work, and are now 
raising a sufficient amount of money with which to build a church 
at Furnace Hill for Mr. Comstock. 

The Moore & Stark Paper Company has succeeded to the 
good will and business of Messrs. Moore & Stark, paper dealers of 
this city. Mr. Delaney E. Stark is president, Mr. Thomas H. 
Stark, treasurer, and Mr. James L. Ruble, manager. It reports 
business very good. 

Mr. John C. Herndon, vice president of the Bradley & Gilbert 
Company, left last week for a trip through Europe. It has beena 
long time since Mr. Herndon has had any recreation, and to show 
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its appreciation of his good work the company volunteered to 
bear all the expenses of the trip if he would take it. He will be 
gone about three months. 

The Clark County. Record, which has been published at Charles- 
town, Indiana, for many years by Mr. W. S. Ferrier, has been 
sold to a number of gentlemen who reside in Jeffersonville, and 
will be published hereafter from the latter point with Mr. W. T. 
Armstrong in editorial charge. 

The type and presses belonging to the Kreigshaber Brothers 
were sold last week at public sale at ruinously low prices. 
Messrs. W. F. Brewer, Jacob Lang, H. C. Forsman and J. W. 
Sawyer, publisher of the Southern Yourna/, were the purchasers. 

Mr. E. S. Wood, of this city, left last week to take charge of 
the Beattyville “xlerprise. 

Mr. William L. Dewey, of the Cottrell Press Company, was 
here last week. He was bound for Lexington, where two presses 
were awaiting him to be put in position. 

Mr. W. J. Kalus, formerly of Chicago but for several years past 
in charge of the pressroom of the Review-Herald Publishing 
Company at Battle Creek, Michigan, will leave there shortly, but 
is undecided where he will locate. 

The immense brick smokestack of Du Pont’s Paper Mill has 
been ordered down by the building inspector. The late cyclone 
left its mark upon this huge structure, and as a result it must be 
torn down. This mill also suffered a severe loss from fire not long 
ago, but has since been rebuilt. 

The International Printing Pressmen’s Union will hold its 
second annual meeting in Boston next month, and there promises 
to be a most interesting and successful meeting. The pressmen of 
every city in the country are much interested in the success of this 
organization, and while some of the unions have been a little tardy 
in applying for membership there is a strong probability that every 
union in the country will have a representative there. All the 
endeavors of interested parties to put a quietus upon it will prove 
of no avail; as your Mr. C. W. Miller said some time ago, ‘‘the 
pressmen are determined to have home rule.” I was much 
interested in your editorial upon this subject which appeared 
in the July number, and I heartily coincide with you that there 
should be a good feeling between the two branches of the trade, 
and I have always contended for a peaceful separation and an 
amicable arrangement by which the two organizations could work 
to each others interests. The International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union demonstrated its willingness to bring about such an arrange- 
ment when through its executive officers it presented an address to 
the last session of the International Typographical Union, but 
which was, according to the proceedings which have been thus far 
published, entirely ignored. Why pressmen should be snubbed on 
the one hand and coerced on the other is, to say the least, hard to 


understand. Cone: 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Zo the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, August 2, 1890. 
Everything is unusually quiet in printing trade circles just now. 
Editors, publishers, managers, foremen, reporters, compositors, 
pressmen and devils are all away, going away, or coming back. 
The great resort is Atlantic City, and the adjoining seaside towns. 
Subs are having an opportunity to earn a few days’ wages. The 
number of idle printers in this city is never large, and particularly 
for the past six months there has been a dearth of really skillful 
labor. There is a continual drifting of labor from country places 
to the city, but there is a constant ebb and flow that keeps the 
surplus down to about the needs of the trade. As to editorial 
talent, there is always an abundance of the half-fledged order. 
When stock brokers and manipulators break up they, take to life 
insurance; but when another class of people break up they take 
to, or rather try to take to journalism, and there is no use in trying 
to tell them why they don’t succeed. There never was a greater 
demand for first-class editors, and to the credit of the fraternity 
be it said, there never was a better crop coming along. The 


Ledger the other day published a list of twenty-one editors in 
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New York City occupying high positions who had been brought 
up in Philadelphia, and who were attracted to New York by larger 

Philadelphia always has been a good school for jour- 
James G. Blaine, in passing through the city the other 


salaries. 
nalists. 
evening, remarked to the reporter who interviewed him through 
his carriage window on the ferry, that forty two years ago he began 
his reportorial work in this city. We have now a better class of 
young men learning to report than was the case a few years ago. 

The 7?mes’ new annex building will soon be ready for occu- 
pancy. It is the largest building of itskind inthe city. The daily 
edition of the 7z7mes has been mounting rapidly in circulation, of 
late, and its friends claim that it is up to the Press. Colonel 
McClure is still in command, and has the reputation of being the 
best political editor in the state. Frank McLaughlin, who looks 
more like a priest than an editor, is the business power behind the 
throne, and has secured more eminent persons to write for his 
paper than any other manager we know of. Price never stops 
him. If any man knows anything that he would like his readers 
to have, no matter how high he may be or how far away, he will 
have an offer of a check from Frank McLaughlin to tell what he 
knows. Frank came up from the lowest rounds of the ladder, and 
knows them all; that’s why we call him Frank. 

The AXecord is now being published by the Record Publishing 
Company, vice Singerly, sold out, but still a heavy stockholder. 
The same management remains. 

The North American has been Mr. 
McMichael has purchased the paper, and is its sole proprietor. 
Mr. Walter McMichael, who has been at the head of its financial 
This old paper, 


reconstructed. Clayton 


department for the past thirty years, retires. 
which for many years lagged in the rear of Philadelphia journal-, 
ism as a ponderous commercial 3-cent daily, is now a chipper 1-cent 
daily, full of the latest fights, fires and accidents. 

Daniel P. Smith, one of the oldest newspaper men in the city, 
He was what we termed thirty years ago 
He came north after the 


has joined the majority. 
a ‘‘rebel,” but latterly a ‘‘ confederate.” 
war, and made himself one of us. 

Journalists in Philadelphia carry a pretty free lance, politically. 
We have but one ‘‘organ.” The rest talk quite independently on 
all but extremely vital party points; and even on vital matters the 
party leaders are read a good many lectures. 

The medical, law and religious publishing houses keep up their 
An immense amount of such dry literature 
There is less matter of this 


work the year round. 
is turned out here to fill libraries. 
kind read, one would think, than ever; but when we look at the 
enormous bookage turned out there must be a good many people 
to prowl through and over such stuff. The bible publishers are 
getting out some very fine and costly editions, as good as the 
‘‘Oxford,” in style, at least. The tract and Sunday school houses 
are running their houses full handed, and the temperance people 
are keeping up the issuing of a great deal of literature of that sort. 
Our trade publications are all in a healthy condition, and they 
ought to be, considering the immense manufacturing and trade 
interests here. 7 

The paper manufacturers, ink houses, lithographers, and other 
interests connected with printing, are doing a thriving business 
and extending their trade into new sections. 

The typographical unions are holding their control thoroughly 
but quietly, and without offense to employers. There is no dispo- 
sition among employers here to encounter the opposition of their 
workmen, and when a difficulty does occur it is generally quietly 
disposed of. 

Our country press throughout eastern Pennsylvania are making 
their papers more interesting by imitating city methods, and by 
filling their columns with personals, interviews and lively treat- 
ment of current topics. 

This dull summer season will soon be followed by a busy fall 
and winter season. Theaters and churches are being put into 
better condition, and our city authorities are taking measures to 
put Philadelphia, as a city, upon a stronger foundation. Two 
grand improvements contemplated are, first, the establishment of 
a grand water front, and, second, a grand system of railroad 
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terminals, by which the various heretofore conflicting railway and 
local commercial interests will be harmonized. The railroads will 
not have our belt line; the Pennsylvania won't have the Reading 
terminal; the street car people will not have elevated railroads or 
tunnels ; the river interests will not have a bridge across the Dela- 
ware ; and yet we all need just these very things, and we have a 
commission of big wigs in consultation over the problem of how 
to bring about all these improvements without tramping on any- 
one’s toes. M. 


PRESSMEN’S REUNION. 


70 the Editor: CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 30, 1890. 

For two weeks previous to July 19 the stores and public places 
of Cleveland displayed diamond cards and window hangers 
announcing that the Cleveland printing pressmen would give an 
excursion to Detroit on the large side-wheel steamer The City of 
Cleveland, Saturday evening, July 19, 1890. 

The successful culmination of the efforts of the Cleveland 
Pressmen’s Excursion Committee in giving one of the finest 
excursions that ever left Cleveland, the generous hospitality 
and hearty welcome accorded us by the members of Detroit 
Pressmen’s Union, No. 2, and by Mr. Albert Merkie, of the 
Campbell Press Company, upon our arrival in Detroit, have 
induced me to seek the use of the columns of your valuable 
journal to briefly refer to an event that has been the means of 
establishing a fraternal alliance between the pressmen of Cleveland 
and Detroit, and which has placed on record an event that the 
pressmen of both cities may well feel proud of. 

Much interest was taken in the excursion by the local pressmen 
from the time the subject was first introduced, and nearly all 
seemed determined to make it a financial and social success. It 
must not be presumed, however, that Cleveland does not support 
its pro rata of ‘‘ misfit” pressmen. Such men are to be found in 
nearly every large city. But upon the occasion of the Cleveland 
pressmen’s excursion their absence was the direct cause of the 
success of the excursion, and your correspondent ventures the 
opinion that the ‘‘misfits” and ‘‘stay-at-homes” missed the event 
of their lives and.a good shaking up on old Lake Erie. All day 
Saturday (the day of the excursion) the wind had been blowing a 
stiff nor’wester, and in the evening, though the wind had subsided 


somewhat, old Lake Erie was quite angry, and some of the 
knowing ones chuckled in their sleeves thinking what a circus 
would take place as soon as we struck open water. As we 
ascended the gang-plank and noticed the large crowd on board it 
was fully illustrated that the financial success of the excursion was 
assured, and the waves on the lake 
we presumed that the secéa/ feature of our trip to Detroit would 


as we heard the roar of 


soon follow. 

Soon the captain called ‘‘all aboard,” the gang-planks were 
pulled in, the whistle sounded for the railroad bridge, and our big 
steamer’s bow swung around and pointed for open water, and we 
were on our way to Detroit. , 

What a jolly crowd they were. Not one of them ‘‘could possi- 
bly get seasick, oh, no!” Soon our harbor lights were passed, 
and in a few moments we were beyond the breakwater and 
plowing through the waves at the rate of fourteen miles an hour. 
It was not long before the boys caught the motion of the boat and 
had to go and see if a man hadn't fallen overboard, and when they 
returned a suspicious tear in their eye and the frequent use of 
their handkerchiefs substantiated the argument that pressmen 
have no affinity for water, even when on an excursion. 

Up we went, down we went; first to one side, then to the 
other; and soon the crowd that were so jolly were reeling 
around doing their best to retain an upright position, and when 
tired of their efforts they sought their staterooms, and only the 
porters can tell how much of that article that costs some of us 
$7.00 per week was deposited during the night where no grass will 
ever grow. 

The committee, fearing that some of the pressmen would 
become seasick, took the precaution to purchase a box of lemons 
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and placed them in charge of James Doyle. Mr. Doyle in turn 
placed them in 
(which consisted of twenty-one pressmen) the number of his 


stateroom; this was the means of keeping everybody awake all 


his stateroom without giving the committee 


night. 

The boys had heard that lemons were good for seasickness, 
and as each one became sick started on a hunt for Jimmie and the 
lemons, but Jimmie took to his stateroom as soon as he became 
sick, and the lemons were practically lost. 

Now it is no easy matter to find a person on a boat with three- 
hundred staterooms unless you know the number of his room, 
but the boys were bound to have the lemons, number or no 
number, and as each one would knock at each door and call 
‘‘Jimmie”’ without finding him, another would try it, and this 
was kept up until we entered Detroit river at 4:30 Sunday 
morning. 

The reader can fancy the frame of mind that the excursionists 
were in when they came on deck. As each man would show him- 
self, the first thing he would ‘“Who the devil is 
‘Jimmie,’” and each one stated that he was awakened fifteen 
times during the night by some one calling ‘‘ Jimmie, for God's 
sake give me a lemon.”’ Each one of the twelve hundred 
passengers had the same complaint to make and was looking 
for the man that wanted ‘‘Jimmie,” with blood in his eye. 

The beautiful scenery along the Detroit river and fresh morn- 
ing air soon made us forget our troubles of the night before, and 
ina little while we were all as jolly as when we started, and as 
hungry as sharks. When we landed at Detroit the reception 
committee of Detroit Pressmen’s Union were in waiting for us 
and informed us that ‘‘we were their’s for the day,” and that 
‘‘breakfast was waiting for us.” Now if we had lost everything 
else overboard during the night, our appetite still conducted 


ask was 


” 


operations at the same old stand. 

We were escorted to ‘‘ Gese’s’”” Hotel, and all made up for 
their extravagance the night before. 

After breakfast our ladies were placed in carriages and, under 
the escort of Mr. Albert Merkie, were driven around the city and 
Belle Isle. While the ladies were enjoying the drive, the press- 
men adjourned to Johns Hall. Mr. Healey was elected chairman, 
and welcomed the visitors in the following language : 

Gentlemen and Fellow Pressmen of Cleveland, I am pleased to see you 
all. The duty of extending you a welcome to our city in behalf of the 
Detroit pressmen is a pleasant one to me. I heartily trust that your visit to 
our city today will be one of pleasure, good social feeling and friendship 
between us. 

A good time was then had generally; speeches, songs and stories 
were indulged in, and on adjournment a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Mr. Albert Merkie for his kind and courteous attention to 
the ladies of Cleveland, in showing them the city, and also to the 
Detroit pressmen’s reception committee. 

At one o'clock we adjourned to a photograph gallery, and our 
picture was taken for publicatoin in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A meeting of the Cleveland pressmen was held on the boat on 
our way home and the following resolutions adopted: 


Resolved, That the Cleveland Pressmen’s Excursion Committee acknowl- 
edges the receipt of generous hospitality at the hands of the members of 
Detroit Pressmen’s Union, No. 2, July 20, 1890. 

Resolved, That the untiring personal efforts on the part of Mr. Albert 
Merkie, of the Campbell Press Company, and each member of the Detroit 
pressmen’s reception committee to entertain the Cleveland pressmen during 
their stay in Detroit, July 20, 1890, merits our kindest regards and speaks 
well for their efforts to establish a friendly feeling among pressmen. 

Resolved, That, wishing to show our appreciation of the efforts of our 
Detroit brethren to entertain the Cleveland pressmen, July 20, in a sub- 
stantial manner, an invitation is hereby extended to the members of Detroit 
Pressmen’s Union, No. 2, and their friends to visit Cleveland in the near 
future, as the guests of the pressmen of Cleveland; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Detroit Press- 
men’s Union, No. 2, and published in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

(Signed) Tuos. RAFFERTY, / Canuniiteson 


Joun A. ENGEL, : 
Attest: J. C. Ear, WILLARD Wane, j Resolutions. 


Chairman Excursion Committee. 
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SPECIMEN OF FRENCH RULE WORK. 


B. Marmier, compositor, rue Oberkampf go, Paris. 
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THE SIX-DAY RULE. 


To the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 1, 1890. 
The passage by the International Typographical Union of a 
section of general law, ordering that ‘‘no member of a subordi- 
nate union shall work on a morning newspaper more than six days 
in any one week where a substitute can be obtained,” is about 
legislation as was ever 
It is not only silly 


as silly and senseless a specimen of 
enacted by an intelligent body of men. 
and unwise, but is fraught with tendencies the most vicious 
and demoralizing, and which, if persisted in, will lead to a cor- 
ruption and profligacy destructive to the splendid organization, 
the condition of which it so innocently strives to improve and 
ameliorate. 

About the most silly feature of the action was to pass such a 
section, and then pretend to legalize it by calling it general law. 
Is it general law to legislate for one union as against another? Is 
it general law to legislate for one office under the jurisdiction of a 
local union as against another office? Is it general law to legis- 
late for one class of printers as against another class ? 

It is subject to grave consideration because it is an effort at 
centralization. Centralization must, in the very nature of things, 
lead to disunion, and it is a matter of serious choice which would 
be the most disastrous of two such dilemmas. 

The framers of the International Union constitution seem to 
have wisely provided against the dominance or ascendency of either 
of these opposite evils. Sec. 1, Art. 1, of that instrument, pro- 
vided for the formation of a federation of smaller bodies to manage 
the relations of its local representatives with each other and with 
those foreign to its inner workings; to maintain unity and har- 
mony between its subordinate bodies, and to administer only such 
functions as are of common interest; while to the local unions 
was conceded the right of regulating all its own affairs of local 
and immediate concern. 

The international body is a republic in itself, in which the 
will of its people is voiced through its representatives. All class 
legislation, which tends to rob the mass of individual judgment and 
action, is threatening and menacing to peace, unity and harmony 
of the republic, and, sooner or later, must result in disastrous 
consequences. 

The section referred to is not only class legislation, sumptuary 
interference, not authorized by the constitution, but it is unwise, 
uncalled for and manifestly unfair. It is an encroachment upon 
the rights of the local union and upon the individual, and an 
exercise of power wholly at variance with the spirit of civil 
liberty. Why might not these Solons of wisdom as well say that no 
member of a subordinate union, working on a seven-day paper, 
shall work more than one week in a month; or that he shall lay off 
during the summer months and give the nomadic and every jour- 
neying tourist an opportunity to lay in his winter firewood. Dozens 
of other little silly paragraphs might be injected into the general 
law till there would be nothing left for the local to do but elect 
its delegates annually, and send them, at more or less expense, to 
the international body to frame laws regulating not only its local 
affairs, but dispensing entirely with chapels and chapel regu- 
lations, however different their requirement might be in different 
localities. 

If the international is of a disposition to do something in the 
line of shorter hours, why does it not legislate for a regulation of 
the hours of composition on every daily newspaper under its 
jurisdiction, as, also, for the number of hours which shall con- 
stitute a day's work in all branches other than morning and even- 
ing papers? 
ing to all alike and to any condition in which they might be 
placed. 

One of the weaknesses of international legislation is the man- 
ner in which it is conducted. Four-fifths of the delegates present 
themselves at the opening of each annual session without any 
degree of preparation and a large majority of them without any 
knowledge of the needs of the craft. Many of them wait for some 
one else to suggest something; when this something is offered, it 


That would be general law in its fullest sense, apply- 
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passes to a committee; everybody adjourns to the outside, a 
general good time is had for four or five days, until it is about time 
to go home, and in the closing hours the committees report; 
almost everything is adopted, and the delegates hurry home, most 
of them witha vague idea that something has been done, but few, 
if any, able to tell just what it was, or how it will affect the local 
interests of those that sent them. 

It would not be a bad idea to take pattern from less ‘‘ intelli- 
gent” organizations and have all amendments, alterations and 
additions to the constitution and laws filed with the international 
secretary as early, say, as April 1, to be by him printed in proper 
form and sent out to the locals, so that they might be discussed 
and delegates clothed with a degree of intelligence sufficient to 
enable them to be useful as well as ornamental representatives of 
anxious constituencies. 

The six-day section referred to is not only class legislation of 
the most flagrant character, but is inoperative, evasive and subject 
for ribaldry and ridicule. It is oppressive for those who are 
honest enough to conform to it and a wicked tool in the hands of 
those who strive to and do evade it. 

The good sense and wisdom of the Executive Council would 
be shown if a suspension of its enforcement were ordered. 

Soa) Uae BF 


PRINTING IN GERMANY. 


70 the Editor: Lerpsic, July 12, 1890. 
My last letter to you was written on board a steamship on its 
way from Buenos Aires to Hamburg. After visiting the leading 
places of interest here, and some of the largest printing offices, I 
consider that of the //amburger Fremden-Blatt the best and neatest 
arranged. This establishment has five English Victory rotary 
presses, six German cylinders, one two-color press, and many 
other machines too numerous to mention. Mr. Wilh. Wernecke, 
the superintendent, showed me through the place, and mentioned 
THE INLAND PRINTER as one of the finest journals which he had 
From there I went to the office of the Xeform, but I 
It might have been in the 


ever seen. 
did not see where the reform came in. 
working hours, which were from 7 A. M. to 6 Pp. M., with fifteen 
minutes for lunch at 10 A. M. and twenty minutes for lunch at 
2:30 P. M.; no one being allowed to leave the place from morning 
till night. They had two Augsburg rotary machines, and six 
cylinder presses of three different makes ; also a few Gally ‘‘ Uni- 
versals ” and acalendering and several cutting machines of Karl 
Krause. They had several other presses and machines of latest 
German patterns, such as a folding machine, with a linen thread 
stitcher, folding at the rate of 1,000 per hour. The other offices in 
Hamburg are not worth mentioning. 

I also visited the Grand Exposition at Bremen, where the fol- 
lowing firms were represented: Koenig & Bauer, with a rotary 
and a twelve-color press; Augsburg Maschinenbobrick, with a 
large four-roller press ; Hugo Koch, with a lithographic press, all 
steel parts being nickel plated, and several other machine and gas 
engine builders for the printing trade. The exposition was a 
grand success, and the foreign, industrial, marine and art halls 
were crowded from morning till night. 

From Bremen I rode to Berlin on a so-called fast mail train, 
and had to change cars twice in that short distance, and wait 
a half hour for a connection. At Berlin I visited so many places 
that it would take too much of your valuable space to write them 
all up, but I must say that these folks here turn out some very 
neat books and illustrated work. Of course they take their time 
to it. 

From Berlin I took a fast train for Leipsic, where I have 
been busy for several days past visiting the leading manufacturing 
and printing establishments, among which are those of Karl 
Krause, who employs about goo hands. The works cover a space 
of 1,000 by go feet, and are three stories in height. This is about as 
large an establishment of its kind as I have everseen. Here book- 
binding and papermaking machinery is manufactured and sent to 


all parts of the world. The paper cutters, cover gilding and 
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embossing presses, rotary scoring and cutting machines are built 
neat and strong, and I dare say are better than a number of those 
built in the United States. 

Stepping ona street car at Augustus Platz, a fifteen minutes 
ride brought me to Neuschonefeld, a suburb of Leipsic, where 
after walking five minutes I came to the color and ink works of 
Berger & Wirth, where I was very politely received by Mr. Wald- 
baur, one of the firm, who showed me through the place, and it 
was a very interesting journey. There were twenty mills grinding 
black inks of all grades; thirty-five mills grinding colored inks, 
crushing, mixing, drying and cleaning machines ; departments where 
they make roller composition ; canning, boxing and shipping depart- 
ments ; varnish making, proof printing and testing rooms. Twenty 
hands are employed in the office, and three hundred throughout 
the premises. There are four large boilers and two engines, hav- 
ing together ninety horse power. The groundsare 1,000 by 5,000 feet, 
and the buildings cover 350 by 1,000 feet and are four stories high. 
They have three large trucks hauling inks and dry colors to and 
from the different railroad stations. They have agents and travel- 
ing men in all parts of the world. 

One of the most interesting departments was where the different 
kinds of colors were in the different stages of manufacture by 
chemical and other processes. The lampblack rooms, where they 
employ machines of theirown invention, were also very interesting. 
Eight hands were at work manufacturing the celebrated ‘‘ Vic- 
toria Bianco” roller composition. 

I next visited the establishment of the Bibliographical Institute, 
where nothing but bookwork, such as encyclopedias and works of 
learned travelers, etc., are printed. Nine hundred and forty hands 
are employed, mostly women, however. ‘Thirty cylinder and six- 
teen lithographic presses are kept busy. There is also a rotary 
machine which prints 80,000 32-page sheets per hour of *‘ Myers’ 
Conversations Lexicon.”’ The building is large, well ventilated and 


- lighted. The employés work ten hours per day ; have one hour at 


noon and have half an hour for lunch at 9 A. M. and 3 P. M. 

I next visited the establishment of Schelter & Giesecke, type- 
founders and printers’ furnishers, where Mr. Fetlow, who is a 
Philadelphian, has the management. He showed me through the 
place, and explained to me why he used nothing but American 
type casting machines. Most of the machinery in this place is 
from the United States, among which are lathes and trimmers, 
shapers and planers; also Colt’s Armory and Universal presses, 
and a Cottrell & Sons stop cylinder. They have some very neat 
borders and vignettes in colors in their catalogue, which I dare say 
would find great favor among American printers. 

I see my letter has got too long, so I will leave the balance for 
Yours respectfully, 

M. A. MILLER. 


my next letter. 


FROM CHATTANOOGA. 


7o the Editor: CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., July 21, 1890. 
Your correspondent is prepared to back up the statement that 
the city of Chattanooga is destined to become one of the foremost 
cities of the country. With an abundance of iron and coal all 
around the city, with a class of citizens as full of push as an egg 
is of meat, with a most complete transportation system to all of 
the markets of the world, and with sights of a historic nature 
unexcelled, to bring the sightseers and capitalists to a realization 
of its many money-making advantages, there is nothing that can 
impede its progress. Speaking of the historic sights brings you 
face to face with the world-famed Lookout mountain, that stands 
in all its magnificent grandeur just south of the city, and upon 
the top of which the railroad takes you from the Union depot in 
less than one hour. When once upon the top the most beautiful 
scene meets your view that one can imagine. For miles in the 
valley the fruits of the agriculturist’s labor can be seen in all of 
their magnificence — then ridge after ridge of mountains as far as 
the eye can discern. Looking to the north you see the Tennessee 
river with its many crooks and turns, which just at this point skirts 
the point of the mountain, and in its many turns very much 





resembles a stocking, and which bears the name of Moccasin 
bend. Upon the mountain a magnificent hotel, costing $50,000, 
was opened for the first time about two months since, upon whose 
register could be found the names of prominent people from all 
parts of the globe. A very short walk brings you to the Natural 
Bridge, at which place the Spiritualists hold their annual meetings, 
they having their houses and meeting hall built in a most 
substantial manner. You then come to Umbrella rock, anda little 
further along Sunset rock, and from the latter point a view of the 
setting of the sun is one of thegrandest sights ever beheld. Nature 
has worked many wonders upon this mountain, and, together with 
the interest thrown around it by the part it plaved in our late civil 
war, makes it and its neighbors, Missionary Ridge. and the battle- 
field of Chickamauga, interesting sights for all. 

A reunion of the Confederate veterans was held here on July 
3, 4 and 5, and comrades in arms fought the battles of war over 
again, but of course ina peaceful way. Upon this occasion the 
Morning Times and the /vening News issued special editions of 
their papers, with illuminated covers, which would be a credit to 
any city in the country. 

The 7?mes, with Mr. A. S. Ochs proprietor, is one of the most 
readable and enterprising papers in the South. A large tract of 
land upon Walden’s ridge, just north of the city, was purchased 
and laid off into a thousand lots and given away to the subscribers 
of the Il’eekly Times. The distribution was a great success, anda 
city is to be established at once, and is to be called Timesyville. 
The 7?mes has a complete job office and bindery in connection 
with the newspaper outfit. The 7Z%mes is printed on a double- 
cylinder Hoe press at present, but I learned that Mr. Ochs and 
Mr. Charles P. Overend, his superintendent of the pressroom, 
will take an eastern trip shortly to decide upon what kind of a 
perfecting press to purchase. In the job department they have a 
Cranston book, a Cottrell book, a Cottrell pony, and a Campbell 
pony, together with two jobbers — and at present are in the market 
for two more book presses, one of which will be used in the 
pressroom of the Chattanooga Medicine Company out in St. Elmo, 
a suburb of Chattanooga, and of which Mr. Ochs is one of the 
directors. A short time ago there was a strike of the compositors 
in the newsroom of the 77zmes, which is still in an unsettled 
condition, but I was informed that most of the men had secured 
positions in the city, quite a number getting work in the job 
department of the 7?es. Mr. William M. Stone is in charge of 
the composing room of the job department. and is highly esteemed 
by his employer and employés. 

The 7r::desman, a semi-monthly magazine of ninety pages, is 
issued from the Times building, with Mr. George W. Ochs as 
manager. It is claimed for it that it is one of the largest trade 
papers published in the United States, and from all appearances 
the claim seems to be a correct one. 

Mr. E. E. Jameson, of the Campbell Press Company, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, he succeeding Mr. Charles H. Brigham, 
who resigned to go in business with his father out in the far West, 
was in the city. He reports business very good. 

The Bradt Printing Company will take the First National Bank 
building as soon as it is vacated by the banking company. It is 
located on the corner of Sixth and Market streets, and is admirably 
arranged for a printing office and bindery. They have just ordered 
two Campbell presses to be put up in the new building. They now 
have six jobbers. Mr. W. H. Martin is their foreman. 

The oldest printing firm in the city is that of W. I. Crandall 
& Co., located at 107 W. Eighth street. They have two cylinder 
and four job presses, and make a specialty of railroad work. 
Mr. Crandall told me that he would have to put in several railroad 
ticket machines very soon. 

To Mr. Charles P. Overend, pressman on the 7izmes, and 
Mr. Philip Gerlach, as well as to Mr. William M. Stone (who 
failed to materialize on Cameron Hill) your correspondent is 
deeply indebted for many favors shown him while in Chattanooga. 

Messrs. MacGowan & Cooke have a job office and bindery, and 
during the recent boom they, with the other offices, worked night 
and day on work upon which they had no difficulty in securing 
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their own prices. They have two cylinders and several jobbers, 
and are in the market for another cylinder press and a wire 
stitcher. 

Messrs. Reynolds & Hickman have an office adjoining the 


7Jimes, and do a nice business in job printing. (ae Gee A 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor: Boston, August 6, 1890. 

Two bodies representing the printing trade of the country are 
to hold conventions in this city next month,—the United Typo- 
thete2 of America, and the Printing Pressmen’s Union of North 
America What with the editorial convention, the immense 
gathering of Grand Army comrades, and the printers—employers 
and employed—Boston will have entertained an unusually large 
number of visiting organizations. 

Chickering Hall has been selected as the meeting place of the 
United Typothete. The delegates will assemble at ten o'clock 
on the morning of September 2, and, after organization, proceed 
A meeting of the executive committee will 


Tuesday afternoon the 


with routine business. 
be held at 4 p. M. on the day previous. 
delegates and their ladies will be given a carriage drive through 
the suburbs and entertained at the beautiful home of the Roxbury 
Club. 
excursion to Eastern Point, Gloucester, where a clam bake will 


Following Wednesday’s business session there will be an 


Officers will be elected on Wednesday, and the 
At 5:30 o'clock there 


be provided. 
business of the convention concluded. 
will be a reception at the Hotel Vendome, followed at 6:30 by 


a banquet. The arrangements are in the hands of the following 


named members of the local Master Printers’ Club: 


Executive Committee—H. T. Rockwell, chairman; A. J. Wright, H. O. 
Houghton, Jr., J. S. Cushing, R. S. Gardiner, F. H. Mudge, Louis Barta, 
secretary ; Samuel Usher, treasurer. 

Committee on Finance.—George H. Ellis, chairman; C. H. Knight, W. E. 
Murdock, Samuel Usher, H. O. Houghton, Jr., H. B. Dennison, Frank Wood. 

Committee on Reception.—Fred Mills, chairman; C. E. Wentworth, J. N. 
Smart, C. J. Peters, J. W. Phinney, T. P. Nichols, W. S. Best, C. M. Barrows, 
Geo. E. Crosby, Jas. Keating, Jas. W. McIndoe, A. A. Blair, Daniel Gunn, 
Louis K. Brown. 

Committee on Suburban Ride.—Henry N. Sawyer, chairman; Cyrus A. 
Page, E. B. Stilling, H. G. Collins, Wm. Walker, P. H. Foster, L. W. 
Rogers. 

Committee on Dinner.—R. S. Gardiner, chairman; A. J. Wright, H. C. 
Whitcomb, Jas. Berwick, Louis Barta, 

Committee on Excursion.—G, A. Churchill, chairman; B. Wilkins, J. L. 
McIntosh, S. J. Parkhill, W. J. Robinson, M. J. Kiley, C. A. Pinkham. 

Committee on Printing and Badges.—Frank H. Mudge, chairman; F. H. 
Gilson, Thomas Todd, W. T. R. Marvin, C. W. Calkins. 


Committees made up of members of the Boston Adams and 
Cylinder Pressmen’s Union and the Boston Job Pressmen’s 
Union are busy with arrangements for the pressmen’s conven- 
tion, which also opens on September 2, and for the entertainment 
An attendance of fully forty is anticipated, 
The time of the convention 


of the delegates. 
representing twenty-three unions. 
will be largely devoted to deciding upon the best policy to be 
pursued during the coming year for increasing the membership 
and augmenting the strength of the union. An appropriate 
souvenir is being prepared for distribution among the delegates. 

Joe McIntyre, a well-known job pressman of this city, had one 
of his hands badly crushed in a press on July 28. 

Messrs. Golding & Co. recently made from aluminum a ten- 
inch composing stick, of their Standard Job pattern, which 
The weight of a steel 
The metal 


weighed only three and one-half ounces. 
stick, same pattern, is nine and three-quarter ounces. 
worked easily and stood the test of bending quite well, but the 
experiment proved that until some better process for hardening 
aluminum is discovered, printers must continue to use steel sticks. 
The metal is altogether too soft for practical use. Mr. David T. 
Day, in charge of the department of Mines and Mining in the 
United States census office, ordered the stick made, and it will be 
used to set the first type in this division of the census report. 
Messrs. A. J. Philpott & Co. have opened a printing office on 


Court street. Mr. Philpott, who has been in charge of Messrs. 


D. Lothrop & Co’s printing department for a number of years, 
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purposes to make a specialty of the finer grades of illustrated 
work, for which his experience, both as a printer and an 
enthusiastic student of art, abundantly qualifies him. 

Horace Greeley Post, of New York, will be accorded a warm 
reception by the printers of this city when they come here to the 
Grand Army encampment. The programme as arranged comprises 
the reception of the post by a delegation of printers on the arrival 
of the veterans on the morning of August 11, a trip in the afternoon 
to the Point of Pines and a dinner at Hotel Pines in the evening. 
Reports from the various offices indicate a cordial interest in the 
event, and liberal subscriptions have been received toward defray- 
ing the expenses. Greeley Post numbers about forty members, 
and will be accompanied by Congressman Amos J. Cummings, 
together with a delegation of printers from New York city, includ- 
ing the World Base Ball Club, as guests. 
Press Club will be extended to the veterans during their stay. 

Mr. George E. Dunbar has disposed of his office at Wakefield, 


The courtesies of the 


Massachusetts, and entered the employ of Messrs. Golding & Co. 
as salesman. 

Messrs. C. H. Cushing, E. W. Wheeler, of Boston, and J. G. 
Blake, of New York, have formed a partnership under the firm 
name, ‘‘ The Franklin Press,” and will open an office at 54 Pearl 
street, this city, the former location of Mr. L. Barta. The 
American Farmer, edited by Mr. Blake, will be one of the publi- 
cations issued from the office. 

The office of Mr. F. F. Douglass, at Rockland, Massachusetts, 
was damaged by fire on the morning of July 17. 

A brief digest of the night's news, in form similar to the Zvening 
Record, and sold at the same price—one penny—would be im- 
mensely popular among those who ride from the suburbs to their 
business in Boston every morning, and would pay if properly 


conducted. G. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


To the Editor - WasuincTon, D. C., August 4, 1890. 
We have just completed our ‘‘ rounds” among the most promi- 
nent printing establishments in the city, and find that the business 
outlook is a great deal more encouraging than a month ago, with 
In the newspaper field there 
ost and 


prospects bright for the near future. 
is little or nothing of a newsy nature; the J/orning 
Evening Star still happily possessing their usual business monopoly. 
It seems strange that so large a city as Washington has not so far 
supported financially more than two daily papers. The Sznday 
fferald is still booming, and bids fair to be the best and most 
widely circulated weekly in our city. Like the Philadelphia Press, 
the //era/d is going to send the most popular school teacher of the 
District of Columbia on a trip to Europe. The names of the most 
popular and efficient school teachers of the district were solicited 
by means of votes from their friends, and published in the //era/d 
each succeeding week. This advertising scheme resulted in 
bringing before the public several thousand voters, at the same 
time showing to our citizens who the most popular school educator 
of our city was. The lucky person was a lady from the southern 
portion of our city, who has been presented with a free pass to and 
from the old country, which is a rare treat to say the least. It is 
safe to say that affair was highly appreciated by one so intelligently 
popular. 

The /nventive Age, that bright and spicy little bi-weekly journal 
published here in the interest of patent claims, etc., is still 
advancing in interest and beauty. The proprietors are now 
pleasantly located in their new quarters. The Messrs. Du Bois, 
proprietors, spare no time or money in adding mechanical beauty 
and interest to their journal. 

Mr. T. G. Morrow, formerly editor of the Sunday Gazette, died 
in this city a few days ago. In his death our citizens lose a 
valuable newspaper editor, though for the past year his intellect 
has been of little or no benefit to the readers of the Gazette. 

The Craftsman, published every Saturday in the interests of 
the laboring man, and posing as the organ of No. ror of this city, 
has suspended publication for an indefinite period, after which 
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that journal will be issued once a month. It is the intention of the 
proprietors to make this change as soon they can put in new presses 
and other necessary material. It is to be hoped that the Cra/ts- 
man will keep up its former reputation, and advance the interests 
of the laboring man. 

We called on Secretary Padgett this morning, and he seems to 
be very well pleased with the present condition of No. 101. He 
ones) are in pretty good 


says that down-town offices (the ‘‘ fair’ 
shape and employing union hands. 

The annual steamboat excursion to Marshall Hall, under the 
auspices of Columbia Typographical Union, No. 1o1, a short time 
since was both a financial and social success. Three boat-loads 
left here during the day, and the entire affair was satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

The old and dilapidated printing office owned by the late 
W. H. Moore is being torn down and replaced by a large and 
more commodious edifice. The old printing material will be 
thrown away, and new and the latest styles will take its place. 


We long to see this change. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE NOTES. 

The recent trouble at this office between the members of No. 
ror and the Pressmen’s union for a time presented a rather disas- 
trous appearance. It was necessary to call in the assistance of 
President Plank, of the International Typographical Union, of 
Indianapolis. After a few lengthy ‘‘sittings" with Public Printer 
Palmer the affair was amicably settled without any especially bad 
feelings or serious results. During this wrangle, it was rumored 
through the office that if two or three ‘‘ objectionable”’ pressmen 
were not removed, a strike would be the result. This created 
no little consternation, especially among a number of old hands 
who were afraid of losing their situations. 

We struck just a little wide of the mark, in our last letter, 
regarding the adjournment of congress. These great legislators 
are still with us, and from present prospects they will be among us 
for at least three weeks yet. For this reason the Record and 
night biil force have cause to rejoice, for at the adjournment of 
congress a large number of discharges are sure to take place. 

There have been quite a number of suspensions among the 
Record hands this session, some of which have been for very trivial 
offenses. At present we understand there are two cases pending, 
with rather doubtful results. We do not censure the foremen of 
this department of the government printing office, for if there were 
no examples made of those who deliberately violated the office 
rules, there would be quite a lively time, and the Record would not 
be issued with any degree of certainty. Foreman Aven Pearson, 
with the aid of assistant foreman Wm. H. Hickman, surely con- 
duct this publication with great credit. 

Quite a number of transfers have taken place at this office 
since last writing, and a great deal of judgment is shown by Public 
Printer Palmer in this regard. Since his administration that 
gentleman has weeded out a large quantity of very ‘‘ objectionable 


material.’’ Let the good work go on. Em Dasu. 


FROM ALABAMA. 


To the Editor: SHEFFIELD, August 8, 1890. 

I have been a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER since 
No. 6 of Volume I, and it has become such a necessity that I can 
hardly wait for each issue to reach me. Sheffield, Alabama, is a 
coming city ; at present its population is 5,000. The Agriculturist 
and Manufacturer, a semi-monthly, is published here by T. J. 
Key & Son. The Enterprise Publishing Company has a good 
plant and publishes the daily and weekly Zx/erprise, the only daily 
taking the press news in North Alabama. It also has a good job 
department and turns out work that is a credit to any house. The 
job department has a cylinder and three jobbers. The owners 
keep abreast of the times in material, etc. 

Three weeks ago George H. Pardee, the editor and manager, 
retired, to go into other business. He was presented with a hand- 
some gold-headed cane by the typos of Sheffield Typographical 
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Speeches were the order of the occasion and a 
hearty hand-shaking all around. Mr. Tom L. Cannon assumed 
charge of the business as manager and editor-in-chief. He has 
since purchased an entire new outfit of brevier for the paper and 
says inside of three months he will put on a nonpareil dress. He 
has pushed the paper forward wonderfully in so short a time. 

I believe that Sheffield union has the only ordained minister 
He is working among the poor 


Union, No. 234. 


printer in the United States. 
people who work at the iron furnaces and makes his living by 
following his trade. At present he is striving to raise funds to 
build a neat, but plain church for his congregation, and I know he 
would appreciate any donation that his fellow craftsmen are will- 
ing to send him, or to the editor of the //erprise, who is helping 
him, be it 5 cents or $5. 

If you, Mr. Editor, deem this worthy of publication I would 
be glad to let my fellow craftsmen read it in cold type; and if I 
Wishing THE INLAND PRINTER 

SHEFFIELD Typo 


don't see it no doubt the basket will. 


abundant success. 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


To the Editor: BALTIMORE, August 4, 1890 

In no branch of trade here is there a more marked falling off 
than in the sale of general literature, newspapers, etc. The 
carriers, the proprietors of newsstands and bookstores say their 
sales have fallen off this summer to a larger extent than ever 
before during the heated term. 

I took a general run round this morning among the book and 
job printing offices but to find business very dull, while every other 
man at the head of these establishments was out of town. But yet 
we have the consolation of knowing that in a few weeks cooler 
weather will have set in and that business then will once more 
assume its wonted aspect. 

There has been no meeting of Baltimore's incipient Typothete 
since my last correspondence, so nothing definite can be said as to 
the success or non-success of the committee on permanent organi- 
zation. In fact the weather has been so very oppressive that 
some excuse may be offered for this seeming indifference as to the 
formation of what about every employing printer and publisher 
readily admits is sadly needed here among the craft. 

Manager Suter, of the John Ryan Type Founder Company, 
informs me that his establishment is full of work and has been 
in that condition all summer. This house has just completed a 
new outfit for the 4merican, and although this dress has been 
delivered, and while no reputable paper in the country stands 
more in need of rehabilitation than the one in question, it will 
not don its new attire until October. The putting off of the 
occasion until the revival of business is the better part of policy, 
perhaps. 

Baltimore Typographical 
meeting on Sunday last, when, after the reading of a report of a 
special committee, the following amendment fo the constitution 
was adopted: ‘‘No member of this union shall be permitted 
to work on any paper using plates... The amendments to the 
constitution of the International Typographical Union at the 
Atlanta convention were brought before the union but deferred 
until the August meeting, when they will be discussed, after which 
a vote will be taken on each one separately by chapels. 

Among the more important amendments to be voted upon are 
the following: ‘‘To levy an assessment of one dollar, to be 
assessed at ten cents a month for a period of ten months, to be 
used in building and maintaining the Childs-Drexel Home for 
Printers ; the establishment of a mileage relief system, the amount 
to be limited to two cents per mile traveled and $3.50 per week, 
and the amount so received to be refunded at the first place 
in which the beneficiary shall obtain work.” 

An original copy of the Baltimore Suz, Vol. I, No. 1, in a 
state of most remarkable preservation, was discovered the other 
day among some papers of an old lady who died recently in this 
Her nephew set such store to the find as to induce him 


Union held its regular monthly 


city. 





| to have it nicely framed. It was placed on exhibition for a 
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few days in a shop window on Baltimore street. The Sv was 


first issued May 17, 1837. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the first number will not compare favorably with the make-up of 
the Sw of today. 

In referring to the daily press of Baltimore, while in many 
respects the equal of that of any other city in this country, it lacks 
something of the enterprise displayed by newspaper publishers in 
other large cities. I make allusion here mainly to the reliance of 
Baltimore’s leading journals upon their more liberal contempo- 
raries of other cities for interesting correspondence from leading 
centers of the country. Some of our newspaper proprietors are 
men of large means, and yet they give their readers a mere rehash 
of watering-place gossip and of other chatter going on in the world 
which bright correspondents furnish newspapers of the first class 
in the East and West. Here we rifle the leading magazines of their 
poetry as soon as they are out ; the wit and humor and short story 
columns must come, if they are to come at all, from periodicals that 
pay for such productions. In a word, Baltimore is the last mart 
in the world to which a literary man or woman should send his or 
her wares for a market. Iam sorry this is so, but it is the fact all 
the same. 

I was somewhat startled the other day by seeing the name of a 
newspaper man attached to an article in the Szaday American. 
This scribe has been on the reportorial staff of that paper for the 
last five years, and yet his name never before appeared, I believe, 
in that sheet in connection with his work. I think that news- 
paper publishers should grant a privilege of the kind to a greater 
extent than is the general custom, for it must be disheartening to 
the ambitious reporter when he hands or sends in a first-class 
sketch (not ordinary local work) or a spritely column of corre- 
spondence to be denied the gratification of seeing his full name 
appended thereto. 

Speaking of aspiring and ambitious young men in newspaper 
life reminds me of the fact that Edward Ingle, formerly associate 
city editor of the Sv, has been given full charge of the Richmond 
(Va.) Z?mes. Mr. Ingle, who is a Baltimorean, and but twenty- 
eight years old, has risen most rapidly in journalism. Two years 
ago he took his first position as reporter on the Swz at a salary of 
A year later he had passed along the line of 
The publisher and 


about $10 per week. 
reporters and became assistant city editor. 
proprietor of the Richmond Dat/y 7imes one day cut out a report 
from the Sz of a convention and pasted it up in the editorial room 
as a model of good newspaper work. It was Ingle’s; but whose 
it was the 7?mes man did not know, but he said he wanted just 
such aman. He made inquiry and this young man’s discovery, 
resulting in a most liberal offer, which was accepted. 

This incident is mentioned, not to adorn a tale, but to point a 
Whatever Ingie did when serving in a minor 


moral young 


capacity, he did well. Had he been careless in small things, he 
would not now be drawing a per annum of $5,000. 
FIDELITIES. 





FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


70 the E-:ditor : SAN Francisco, Cal., August 2, 1890. 

The anniversary of the admission of California as a state is to 
be celebrated this year with more than usual pomp and circum- 
stance. The celebration has been taken in hand by the Native 
Sons of the Golden West, parlors of which order are distributed 
throughout the state, every town of any importance possessing one. 
As September 9, admission day, falls on a Tuesday, the celebra- 
tion will commence on September 7, Monday having also been 
declared a legal holiday. During these three days the members 
of the different parlors throughout California will assemble in 
San Francisco and give themselves up to the enjoyment of the 
occasion, which will culminate in a grand ball on the night of 
September 9. 

The receptions and entertainments of this celebration will 
necessitate a large amount of printing work, and all the leading 
printers of this city have been contributing generously to the fund 
which is being raised to insure the success of the festivities. A 
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large number of the contracts for printing have been awarded, 
which has caused an increase in the general printing trade in San 
Francisco. Another reason for the improved state of the business 
of our printers is the return to the city of the lawyers and judges 
who have been taking their summer vacations. 

H. S. Crocker & Co. have secured the contract for the printing 
of an official souvenir to be distributed during the celebration. It 
will be in book form, consisting of 110 pages, containing a history 
of the order and of the state, and illustrated with the portraits of 
the grand officers of the Native Sons of the Golden West and 
views of California scenery. As the edition will consist of at least 
20,000 souvenirs, the profits will be in accordance. 

At the last meeting of the typographical union of San Fran- 
cisco, held July 27, it was decided to form a federation of the 
bookbinders, pressmen and union printers in order to thoroughly 
organize the three trades and work in harmony. J. J. McDaid, 
the secretary of the union, Alfred Pennington and J. R. Winders 
were selected to represent the organization. In order to further 
facilitate the combination of the trades in this city, the district 
organizer was instructed to organize the girls now working at the 
trade who were not members of the union. The following amend- 
ments to the constitution were introduced : 

To amend section one of the book and job scale to read as fol- 
lows: After the words ‘‘ when employed for less than one week ” 
insert ‘‘of six consecutive days.” 

To amend section one to read : Compositors shall not accept 
less than one day’s work of ten consecutive hours in book and job 
offices. 

At this meeting severai amendments heretofore mentioned in 
this correspondence were discussed with the following results : 

The amendment to measure solid matter price and one-fifth 
was defeated. 

The amendment to measure dialects exceeding five lines twice 
and one-half was laid over one month in order to give the intro- 
ducer an opportunity to produce specimens. 

The amendment to section one of the book and job scale to 
place the same rate on solid small pica as on solid pica was also 
laid over till the next meeting. 

In reference to the action taken by the typographical union at 
its last meeting instructing the district organizer to organize the 
girls in the trade, J. J. McDaid, the secretary, states as follows: 
‘‘ This action is an important one, and when perfected will remove 
one of the greatest evils of the present time. There are some 
proprietors having girls in their employ who take advantage of 
their unorganized condition, and pay them what they please, or, in 
other words, practically nothing. They delude these young 
women into the belief that they are learning a trade, and get three 
years of their time for almost nothing. The girls are set to 
work on plain composition, and kept at it until they discover 
that they are learning nothing and working hard at the same 
rate. It is the intention of the union to organize the girls now 
working at the trade, adopt rules and regulations looking to the 
equalizing of their condition with the members of this union, 
and insist that they be paid the same wages as the members of the 
union receive.” 

The next meeting of the typothetae of San Francisco will be 
held August 6. As this will be the first meeting held for two 
months, matters of considerable importance will come up for 
discussion. At some date preceding the meeting the executive 
committee of the typothetze and of the typographical union 
will meet to discuss the apprentice question, and to agree upon the 
number which shall hereafter be employed in printing offices. It 
is claimed by the typographical union that some proprietors 
employ too many boys, thus keeping journeymen out of work. 
The advisability of having a state law passed will also be 
considered. 

Brunt & Co. have removed from 518 ‘Clay street to 535 Clay, 
where they have taken the whole of the second story. Their 
increase in trade has been so extensive that they were com- 
pelled to move to larger and more commodious quarters, having 


added also an engraving and copperplate work department. 
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Walter N. Brunt, of this firm, is the secretary of the Typothete 
of San Francisco. 

The fruit packing season has given the lithographers and label 
manufacturers of this:city much employment during the past 
Orders are still large, raisin labels figuring extensively 
There seems to be this year a feeling among the 


month, 
in the demand. 
packers to procure finer designs, although at a greater cost, and 
the business of the craft is correspondingly more brisk. 

John White, the late business manager of the A/orning Call, 
and James P. Kerr, ex-cashier of the same paper, have been 
indicted by the grand jury on two counts each, one of grand 
larceny and one of embezzlement, on account of the recent 
shortages discovered in connection with the business of this 
Bail of $20,000 each has been furnished, and the 
| oa 


publication. 
case will come up for trial in the near future. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. M., San Francisco: Will you state through the columns of 
THE INLAND PRINTER where Copal flock can be obtained. 

Answer.—Copal flock is manufactured by the firm of Geo. 
Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 

S. Q. R., Battle Creek, Michigan: In a good-sized job office, 
where the cases are quite well mixed, a man sets a line out of a 
case and every third letter is wrong font (wf), then another line 
out of another case, and the same result ; what is he to do with the 
wrong fonts? Is he to sling them in the quad box, or run all 
around the office distributing them ? 

Answer,— We hardly know how to reply to such a question. 
One of the most effective methods, in our opinion, would be 
to watch for the culprit, and when caught to raise the window and 
gently drop him on the sidewalk. Another way to remove the 
cause of complaint would be to call the attention of the foreman 
to the pied condition of the cases, and if this proved ineffectual to 
inform the proprietor. Another remedy is to look out for a 
situation where such a state of affairs does not exist, and take the 
first one that offers. 

H. B., Cleveland, Ohio: 
flexible pad composition. 


Please give a recipe for a good, 


Answer.—Acetic acid, six ounces; alcohol, half pint; gum 
benzoin, two ounces ; tincture of myrrh, half ounce ; aniline dye 
tocolor. Cut glue in acetic acid and dissolve gum benzoin in alco- 
hol. Put in balance and let stand ten or twelve hours before using. 

L. H. S., Akron, Ohio: Where can I get De Vinne’s History 
of Printing, and what is the price of the same ? 

Answer.—Theo. L. De Vinne & Co., 12 Lafayette place, New 
York, keep the book in stock. Do not know its price. 

G. W. M., Newark, Ohio: Please the August 
number the following: 1. Is the metal furniture (labor saving) 
now in general use intended to use instead of wood furniture to 
lock up with ? 2. If so, should side-sticks be placed between it 
and the Brower quoins, or is it proper to place the quoin directly 
against the furniture? 3. Would you advise the use of metal 
furniture to lock up small job forms instead of wood ? 


answer in 


Answer.—t. It is. 2. There is no need for side-sticks when 
Brower quoins are used, but it is always best to place a piece of 
wooden furniture between the metal furniture and the chase. 


3. Certainly. 
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Stearns, a lawyer of Boston, assumes that people read only the 
headlines of newspaper articles. He should start a paper right 
away and then put a two-line paragraph that will make somebody 
mad, in the middle of a column of solid agate type. This would 
soon convince him that his readers look at something else than 
headlines, and probably get him into a scrape into the bargain. 
Everybody does not think as does Lawyer Stearns. The adver- 
tiser, for example, thinks so differently that he is willing to pay 
big prices to get a puff buried in the middle of the solid reading 
matter.— Jersey City Journal. 








A SONG FOR THE PRINTING PRESS. 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


A Song for the Press ; the Printing Press, 
That has ruled the world alone, 
Since the finger of God first gave His laws 
On the tablet of senseless stone ; 
Since a spark of His wisdom down sent — 
Woke the slumbering thought to birth, 
And the Press, as a meteor, flashed thro’ the gloom, 
The darkness that lowered o'er earth. 


A Song for the Press ; more potent far, 
Than the fiat of crowned king, 
Than the cohorts of war — than the steel-clad men — 
Than the mightiest can bring. 
Kingdoms, and tower and palace wall — 
That have braved a century's might, 
Crumble in ruin, and totter — fall, 
When the Press wakes the giant might. 


A Song for the Press ; a lever long sought, 
The world to sway in times olden, 
To check the power of oppression’s hand, 
Break the rule of the scepter golden. 
Pierce the gloom of the dungeon ; the captive free. 
Rive oak door and iron rod, 
And send broadcast o’er a sin-bound world, 
The words of the living God. 


A.Song for the Press ; the angel that lines 
In light on its record page, 

Each glorious thought and each noble deed — 
Each act of a passing age ; 

The historian’s pen, and the poet’s wand — 
Each triumph, each God-born rhyme 

Is recorded there, and forever lives, 
Defying the touch of time. 


A Song for the Press; like the armed men 
That rushed o'er Rome’s ivied wall, 

When Liberty, swayed and trampled in dust, 
Cesar’s pride and judgment hall ; 

So its step awakes the downtrod one, 
’Mid his thralldom, his fear and doom, 

And thunders in wrath round the crowned king, 
Foretelling of death and of doom. 


A Song for the Press; the East-born star 
Of religion — of liberty — power — 

Untrammeled by wealth — by passion unswayed ; 
’Tis the index — the scribe of each hour, 

And still shall remain — still the slender type 
Shall ‘‘click,’’ and all nations bless, 

And the last star from earth that ever fades out, 
Be the God-model’d Printing Press. 


PAPER MATRICES. 


Paper matrices for making stereotype plates from type forms, 
used in newspaper offices, are prepared as follows: Make a jelly 
paste of flour, starch and whiting. Dampen a sheet of soft blot- 
ting paper, cover its surface with the paste, lay thereon a sheet of 
fine tissue paper, cover the surface with paste, and so on till four 
to six sheets of the tissue paper have been laid on. 

The combined sheet thus made is then placed, tissue face down, 
upon the form of types, which are previously dusted with whiting, 
and with a brush driven down upon the types and thereon allowed 
todry. The operation of drying is facilitated by having the types 
warmed by placing them upon a steam-heated table. A blanket 
is placed over the paper during the drying operation. — Scientific 


American. 
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NOTES FROM ST. LOUIS. 


Trade generally is very good, and much better than is usual for 
this time of the year. All offices, with an occasional exception, 
are employing a full force of men in all departments. 

Mr. C. W. Crutsinger, who enjoys the distinction of being the 
only person in St. Louis engaged in the manufacture of printers’ 
rollers, has moved: his factory to No. 18 N. Second street, ground 
floor. We understand he intends fitting up the rooms on the 
second floor of the building so they may be used for reading rooms 
or convention halls by societies, or as rooms where printers and 
their families visiting the city may rest themselves, lavatories and 
easy chairs to be provided. 

The Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company is building a 
large addition to its already good sized building. This firm's 
trade is increasing in a manner which must be very flattering to 
the stockholders. 

The Lvening Cal’, which secured the contract to do the city 
printing for the coming year, was unable to execute the required 
bond, and in the meantime the S¢ar-Sayings, which held the 
previous contract, continued to do the printing. The city officials 
advertised for new bids for fulfilling the remainder of the fiscal 
year. Nowcomes the S¢ar-Sayings and applies for an injunction 
to restrain the officials from opening the sealed bids, alleging that 
by the terms of our city charter bids can be advertised for only upon 
a certain day each year, and does not provide for a re-advertising. 
And further, as the contract dates from June 4 to June 4, or until 
a successor shall be appointed, who shall commence on June 4, 
they — the Star- Sayings — cannot now be deprived of the printing 
until June 4 next. It raises a fine legal point which may require 
some time to determine, and the result is looked forward to with 
much interest by publishers. 

The Free-Press Publishing Company did not succeed in sur- 
mounting its financial difficulties, and the consequence is that 
it is no more. 

Two offices in this city, which had become notorious as not 
employing union labor, that of the St. Louis Cri/ic and the job 
office of D. A. Hailman, have, during the past month, installed 
union men throughout their establishments. 

Three large catalogues of iron dealers are in press in different 
offices in this city. That of Simmons Hardware Company in 
_ Little & Becker's office ; that of Rumsey Manufacturing Company 
in the office of Buxton & Skinner Printing and Stationery Com- 
pany, while the J. E. Mangan Printing Company is printing that 
of the Sligo Iron Store Company. 

We notice that S. F. Meyerson has given his office a thorough 
overhauling and cleaning up, adding new paper to the walls and 
paint to the woodwork. He now has one of the neatest and 
prettiest offices in the city. 

Mr. Haanel, who has been a partner with Mr. George Hitch- 
cock, now bears the same relationship to Mr. Alexander Noble, 
having dissolved the former partnership. They engage in general 
job printing and publishing of the //ome Circ/e. 

The /nlerstate Grocer, with the beginning of its second volume, 
purchased a complete printing outfit, donned a new cover and 
heading, and the managers will now publish the paper themselves. 

The new structure to be occupied by the Globe-Democrat is 
progressing finely, considering the extremely substantial manner 
in which the work so far has been done. We understand the 
edict went forth ‘‘to make everything the best, irrespective of 
expense and time.” 

It is certainly becoming lamentable when one of our oldest 
and best daily papers devotes pages of space to advertising a 
pirate edition of an encyclopedia as a premium to subscribers of 
their paper. Can anyone ask, ‘‘Do we need an international 
copyright ?” 

Several changes have been made during the past month 
among our reportorial and editorial friends. Mr. Florence 
White, president of ‘‘ The Writer’s Club,” and until recently city 
editor of the Post-Dispatch, has been made managing editor of 
the same paper, while Mr. John Magner, who was managing 
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editor is now city editor, a position he formerly held for a number 
of years. Mr. A. C. Cantley, of the G/obe-Democrat, has resigned 
and accepted a position as advertising agent for Havelin & Hogan's 
theaters here. Wilbur F. Fant who has been one of the local 
staff on the G/obe-Democrat, has been promoted to city editor in 
place of H.. E. Whiting, resigned. 

W. H. Bell, who some time ago broke his leg, is about again 
and was recently unanimously reélected chairman of the G/ode- 
Democrat chapel. 

The compositors employed upon the three German morning 
papers here went upon a strike during the latter part of June for 
an advance to 22 cents per alphabet. They are still out, the pro- 
prietors succeeding in partly filling up their places after missing 
one or two issues, and are running abbreviated editions. The 
strikers have started an organ titled the Affea/, with which they 
are maintaining their part of the difficulty. 

The Printers’ Fournal, organ of Typographical Union No. 8, 
comes out from the office of Claus & Barclay in a complete dress 
of French old style, reading matter and all, and publishes a portrait 
of W. S. McClevey, secretary-treasurer of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

On the morning of August 4, David A. Hailman, printer, doing 
business on North Third street, made an assigament to Mr. 
J. Lippman for the benefit of his creditors, among whom is the 
Louis Sniders’ Sons Company, of Cincinnati, but their account is 
Taking business at ruinously low rates 
It is not 


protected by a mortgage. 
is generally understood to be the cause of the failure. 
known at present whether Mr. Hailman will be able or not to 
make arrangements with his creditors whereby he may be enabled 
to resume business. Liabilities and assets not stated. 

Mr. John Miiller, publisher and proprietor of the Shoe and 
Leather Gazette, has had made by a photoglyptic process a 
miniature, 2 by 3 inches in size, of his paper, which he is using 
for distribution as advertisements. THE PRINCEss. 


PRINTING IN IRON. 


John Farrar, superintendent of the iron company’s foundry at 
Roxbury, has been experimenting with the transfer of writing 
from paper to cast iron, with interesting results. Some specimens 
of this metal decalcomanie have been deseribed in the Hera/d, but 
the story-of the accidental discovery of the processis new. It was 
in the casting of the columns for the Crystal Palace, some years 
ago, that it was discovered what might be done in this way. The 
mold used was eighteen feet long, and it contains two lengths of 
cores, about which the metal was torun. Under the juncture of 
these cores a piece of paper was laid, that the dry sand, falling 
from the core and forming a scar on the surface of the casting, 
might be swept off the paper and the paper itself burned. 

On this particular occasion a handbill advertising boots and 


. shoes was used, and- when the column was exposed to the sunlight 


the letters of the words ‘‘ boots and shoes” were delicately printed 
in the iron in reverse order. Superintendent Farrar was at once 
interested in this chance discovery, and found that, by writing 
backward upon the ordinary paper with copying ink mixed with a 
little powdered graphite and running very hot melted iron upon 
it, the plate bore the writing indented upon its surface. By 
writing them backward he has in this way printed the ten com- 
mandments on a metal paste about 8 by 14 inches, the writing 
being of ordinary size, showing with perfect distinctness. Mr. 
Farrar says he does not intend to protect his invention in any way, 
but would be glad to see it developed and made useful to the 


public.—Aoston Herald 

A new machine for manufacturing pads or tabs, or like articles, 
from pulp, has been invented by Charles M. Starr, of Edwardsburg, 
Michigan. The principle it works on is to draw the fiber into 
the mold by suction, extract the water from it, while steam, com- 
pressed air or other fluid is to be employed to press and form the 
pulp into its required shape within the mold. A patent has been 


issued to the inventor, who confidently expects much from it. 
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MISS CAROLINE A. HULING, 


Assistant recording secretary of the National Press Association, 
and one of the delegates from the Illinois Woman's Press Associa- 
tion, whose portrait is herewith presented, is a newspaper writer 
by birth and education. She is proud to trace her lineage 
back through at least four generations of editors. Her father, 
Edmund J. Huling, has been an editor and publisher in Saratoga 
Springs, New York, for nearly fifty years. Her mother’s father, 
Col. Alden Spooner, was an editor and publisher in Brooklyn, 
New York. One of her ancestors imported the first press that 
was brought into this country from England. Her mother’s 
family numbered many gifted writers in it, among them N. P. 
Willis and his sister, ‘‘ Fanny Fern,” the Rev. S. Irenzus Prime, 
so well known in con- 
nection with the New 
York Odserver, Edward 
D.G. Prime and others. 

Miss Huling is proud 
of her profession and 
regrets never having 
mastered composition 
and other mechanical 
work of a_ printing 
office. Her training 
was directly under the 
eye of her father in the 
office of the Saratoga 
Sentinel, and she began 
society reporting at the 
early age of twelve 
years. Later she re- 
ported sermons, con- 
ventions, etc. After 
leaving school she -en- 
tered the office and 
took charge of the busi- 
ness under her father, 
having a general over- 
sight of the details of a 
complete book and job 
printing office and book- 
bindery and being as- 
sociate editor of the 
Sentinel, She also as- 
sisted her father in 
compiling and publish- 
ing an annual directory 
of that place, and dur- 
ing the fashionable 
season did watering 
place correspondence 
for prominent city pa- 
pers. In the fall of 
1885 she removed to 
Chicago, where she now 
resides, usually passing the summer in Saratoga writing for the 
city press. Since coming west she has done special work and 
correspondence for many publications and was for a year editor 
and business manager of Yustitia, a semi-monthly eight-page pub- 
lication. She has done nearly every class of work in the general 
newspaper line, and is equally at home in the business or editorial 
department. 

Miss Huling's tastes incline her to be active in philanthropic 
work and she is now president of the Illinois Woman’s Alliance 
and the Working Woman's Club. She has been interested in the 
woman suffrage cause and was for two years secretary of the Cook 
County Suffrage Society and an officer of the State Equal Suffrage 
Association. She is one of the original members of the Illinois 
Woman's Press Association, and has been on its executive com- 
mittee for three years. Miss Huling is a speaker as well as a 











writer and has been on the platform to advocate woman suffrage 
and temperance, being a member of the Central Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Chicago, and the order of Good Templars. 

While preferring editorial work and story writing she enjoys 
work in any department, and has written ‘‘ everything but poetry,” 
from an advertisement and business card for some customer of 
the job office to political editorials and unfavorable notices of 
opposition candidates. She is now engaged in writing a book, 
which she hopes may simplify theosophic study, and in special work. 


NOTABLE DECADENCE OF WOMEN TYPESETTERS. 

A few years ago (says the New York Sv) women printers were 
a standing menace to the trade, in the view of the men printers, 
and the question of their 
admittance to the typo- 
graphical unions threat- 
ened to become a burn- 
ing issue in the labor 
world. In this city it 
was settled for the time 
being by the admission 
of the women to Union 
No. 6, with the condi- 
tion that they be not 
allowed to work for less 
wages than men. This 
handicapped the 
women heavily, for the 
trade is not one in 
which a woman can 
hold her own with a 
man on equal terms. 
But even at this it was 
not satisfactory to a 
large element among 
the ‘men, who objected 
to having women in the 
trade at all, and the 
trouble continually 
threatened to break out 
in new spots. Mean- 
time, however, the mat- 
ter has been summarily 
settled out of court, as 
it were. Women don't 
want to be printers any 
more. The introduc- 
tion of the typewriter 
and the opening up of 
other lines of employ- 
ment more agreeable 
and suitable for a 
woman seem to have 
relieved the female 
labor market of the 
greater part of the women who used to want to be printers. 

It is said by officers of Typographical Union No. 6 that there 
are not over three hundred women printers in New York now. 
One hundred of these are in the union. They work chiefly in 
large book printing offices, where the hours are easy and there is 
norush. A few are in the morning newspaper offices, working as 
distributers in the afternoon. Women have worked as composi- 
tors on some of the morning papers, but the cases were excep- 
tional, such as where a man died and his widow was allowed to 
take his case until she could get something better to do. It is 
thought that the number of women printers is decreasing con- 
stantly, in spite of the rapid growth of the trade. Men say it isa 
good thing, not only for selfish reasons, but because the trade, 
generally classed as a light and easy one, is really too wearisome, too 
unhealthy, and in other ways unsuited for women. 
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THE CRANSTON PRESS AND ITS INVENTOR. 


Occasionally THe INLAND PRINTER has presented in its columns 
portraits of men prominent in the trade, also illustrations of the 
establishments with which they are identified, these being the out- 
growth of a natural genius backed by the energy, indomitable 
perseverence and application which characterize marked success. 

Prominent among the manufacturing interests closely allied to 
the printing and kindred trades is the construction of printing 
presses. It is within a comparatively few years that their manu- 
facture has attained such proportions. A glance over the field for 
the past twenty-five years convinces one of the rapid strides that 
have been made. Compare the press of even ten years ago with 
that now built, and how imperfectly fitted it is to fill present 
exacting demands. 

Not only have presses 
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followed his chosen work, each year adding new experiences and 
better fitting himself for those that were to follow 

Following these advances, several prominent local capitalists 
associated with them experienced mechanics and organized the 
Pequot Machine Company. A plant was purchased and the 
manufacture of machine tools commenced at Norwich, Con- 
necticut, with Mr. Cranston as superintendent. While there the 
Pequot Company contracted for the manufacture of printing 
presses for Mr. C. Potter, Jr., who had for some years been 
engaged in this business. This work formed an important 
product of the Pequot Company. 

Later the printing press business was promptly established as a 
separate interest. Mr. Cranston, readily securing a plant and ample 
capital to carry on the work, built the presses under contract for the 

same parties. The 
business as then organ- 





been modernized in 
style, but increased 
in weight and strength 
for the required resist- 
ance in printing heavy 
forms; valuable 
improvements also hav- 
ing been made by means 
of which better regis- 
ter, distribution and 
speed are obtained. Of 
equal importance .are 
the convenient features 
which enable pressmen 
to turn out far more 
work with greater 
economy of time and 
labor. 

The ‘ “Cranston,” 
though one of the later 
presses in the field, has 
not followed the beaten 
track of any competi- 
tive machine, but from 
the first has maintained 
an identity strictly its 
own. Its standard 
quality of work, in con- 
nection with many 
special patented 
improvements, place 
it ‘‘at the right of the 
line” in the onward 
march which has pro- 
gression on its banner. 
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ized increased yearly 
Many improvements, 
the result of Mr. 
Cranston's inventive 
talent, were embodied 
in this press, and it had 
a sale second to none 
then manufactured 
Mr. Cranston con- 
tinued in this capacity 
until the expiration of 
these contracts. 

He then found him- 
self not only out of 
business but with a 
large stock of material 
and special tools of his 
own on hand that were 
unavailable in other 
lines of manufacture ; 
and in self preservation, 
and with the tact and 
energy characteristic of 
intelligence and enter- 
prise, engaged in busi- 
ness for himself In 
1878 the manufacture 
of his own press was 
commenced at the plant 
where he had spent the 
years previous. The 
location, of this plant 
is one eminently fitted 


for the transaction of 





a large business with 





Mr. J. H. Cranston, 
the inventor and manu- 
facturer of the press 
bearing his name, is endowed with executive ability as well as the 
qualities for building machinery requiring inventive talent and 
accurate construction. A native of Mystic, Connecticut, his youth 
was passed in that village, and he received as good an education 
as the schools then afforded. Atan early age he entered the shops 
of the Reliance Machine Company, in his native place, where he 
served a faithful apprenticeship, following which he remained for 
some years in these shops, engaged in the construction of marine 
engines and general machinery. These works bore a wide reputa- 
tion for the standard quality of their finished product. 

When Mr. Cranston severed his connection with the Reliance 
Company he removed to Hartford, Connecticut, and there engaged 
in government contract work where heavy contracts were then 
held. It wasat this time the civil war broke out, and he promptly 
enlisted in the service as engineer of a government transport, 
serving in this and other capacities during the critical years of the 
war, At its close he returned to his native place, and there 


MR. J. H. 


CRANSTON. 


economy and expedi- 
tion. 

A brief description 
of the Cranston Printing Press Works and the machinery 
produced there may be of interest to our readers, and especially 
to those using the press, as we are aware that no such description 
has yet appeared in trade journals. 

The works are situated at Thamesville, one of the busy 
suburbs with which Norwich, Connecticut, is surrounded, adding 
largely to her business prosperity and importance in the com- 
mercial world. Situated but one mile from the heart of the city, 
the works have city advantages. On the direct line of railroad 
and but a stone’s throw from the River Thames, the facilities for 
receiving and shipping freight are unsurpassed. The property of 
the concern covers ground sufficient for the future needs of its 
growing trade 

The buildings are ample for the work, additions having been 
made as the business has increased, and important alterations also 
made effecting great saving in handling the work as well as 


economy in producing it. The large castings are conveved 








L000 





through the various stages of the work by means of the Trolly 
system, and heavy lifting therefore avoided. Storage is provided 
in the spacious yard: and roomy storehouses situated about it. 
The pattern and wood-working shop, as well as the machine shop, 
foundry, etc., is completely equipped with modern facilities and 
occupied by a corps of men skilled in their various departments of 
work. Much of the work is done on especially designed machines. 
In a visit to these shops, one could but be convinced that the work is 
carefully made and fitted, not hurriedly put together. Systematic 
and economical manufacture is rigidly adhered to, but no parts 
are given out on contract or piecework. All parts are built in 
quantity, and as near as practicable are made by jigs and templates, 
therefore interchangeable. Each press after being completed is 
thoroughly run, carefully tested and an impression taken before 
leaving the factory. Every part is plainly marked and the press 
readily set up without requiring the services of a mechanical 
expert. The offices and drafting rooms are airy, well lighted and 
conveniently arranged with a view to the rapid transaction of 
business. Two mottoes are prominent on the office walls : 

‘‘ FIRST LEARN TO DO THINGS WELL, THEN LEARN TO DO THEM 
QUICKLY.” : 

‘PRODUCE THE BEST POSSIBLE. WORK FOR THE PURPOSES 
INTENDED.” 

That these mottoes are no idle sentiment the business and 
product of the works bear evidence. System and order character- 
ize the shops. 

The ‘‘Cranston” press, in addition to the standard quality of 
its work, embodies many features patented by the builder. These 
patented improvements show an originality of design and 
simplicity in construction that eminently fit them to the work 
they are intended to perform. 

The castings are finely proportioned and heavy and adapted 
for the specific parts they are to assume in the completed press. 
The: gearing is wide face and accurately cut. All wearing parts 
of the press are made of steel. In every detail, however small, 
appears the painstaking care, conscientious and honest attention 
to fine stock and workmanship that have characterized Mr. 
Cranston’s entire business career. The press is built oz honor, 
and a distinguishing characteristic is the smooth and easy manner 
in which it performs its work. It carries with it the strongest 
guarantee. 

From the very first the press has been without exception an 
unqualified success, as the manufacturer has yet to record the 
first instance of a press being taken from an office on account of 
faulty construction or workmanship, while repairs have been 
consequent only in case of accidental breakages. 

We might occupy much more space than is at our disposal in 
attempting a detailed description of the shops and improvements 
embodied in the press, and then fail todo them justice. Suffice it 
to say that in adaptation to intelligent ends, rapidity, ease and 
accuracy of mechanical motion, the press is a credit to the 
constructor and a triumph of the mechanic’s art. 

Like most successful enterprises, the Cranston had a small 
beginning, and has grown to its present proportions as the result 
of inherent merit energetically developed. Having established 
the press on a firm footing, increasing business required not only 
enlarged capital and facilities, but additional clerical assistance. 
In the selection of his associates who have from time to time been 
called to take charge of various branches of the business, Mr. 
Cranston has been peculiarly fortunate, surrounding himself with 
gentlemen, each of whom has been an added strength. The 
reputation of the press extends over our own country, nearly every 
state in the Union having representation on the shipping book, and 
orders have also been received from other countries. 

The long list of autograph letters received from customers 
contain voluntary expressions of satisfaction with the press, and 


say more for it than can be said in a written description. 





A PERFECTLY solid, deep black is produced by printing milory 
blue on top of burnt umber or burnt sienna. 
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BLUNDERS IN THE BIBLE. 


PECULIAR ERRORS IN VARIOUS EDITIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


The Breeches Bible.—‘‘Then the eies of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked, and they sewed figge 
tree leaves together and made themselves Breeches.”’ Gen. iii, 7. 
Printed 1560. 

The Bug Bible.—‘‘ So that thou shalt not nede to be afraid for 
any Bugges by nighte, nor for the arrow that flyeth by day.” 
Ps. xci, 5. Printed in 1561. 

The Treacle Bible.—‘‘ Is there no treacle at Gilead ? 
Printed in 1568. 


Is there 
no physician there ?’’ Jer. viii, 22. 
The Rosin Bible.—‘‘ Is there no rosin in Gilead ? 
physician there? Jer. viii, 22. Printed 1609. 
The Place-Makers’ Bible.—‘‘ Blessed are the place makers ; 
for they shall be called the children of God.” Matt.v,9. Printed 


Is there no 


in 1561-2. 

The Vinegar Bible. —‘‘ The Parable of the Vinegar,” instead of 
‘*The Parable of the Vineyard,” appears in the chapter heading 
of Luke xx in an Oxford edition of the authorized version which 





was published in 1771. 

The Wicked Bible.—This extraordinary name was given to an 
edition of the authorized bible, printed in London by Robert 
Barker and Martin Lucas in 1631. The negative was left out of 
the seventh commandment, and William Kilburne, writing in 
1659, says that owing to the zeal of Dr. Usher the printer was 
fined £2,000 or £3,000. : 

The Ears-to-Ear Bible. —‘‘ Who hath ears to ear, let him hear.”’ 
Matt. xiii, 43. Printed in 1810. 

The Standing-Fishes Bible.—‘‘And it will come to pass that 
the fishes will stand upon it,” etc. Ezek. xlvii, 10. Printed in 
1806. 

The Discharge Bible.—‘‘ I discharge thee before God.”’ 
v, 21. Printed in 1806, 

The Wife-Hater Bible.—‘‘If any man come to me, and hate 
yea, and his own wife also,” etc. Luke 


1 Tim. 


not his father, 

xiv, 26. Printed in 1810. 
Rebekah’s Camels Bible.—‘‘And Rebekah 

camels.”” Genesis xxiv, 61. Printed in 1823. 
To-Remain Bible.—‘‘ Persecuted him that was born after the 


arose, and _ her 


spirit to remain, even so it is now.” Gal. iy, 29. 


SOME LEGAL DECISIONS. 


NEWSPAPER LIBEL. 

The publication of a statement that the teller of a bank, when 
suffering from mental derangement caused by overwork, had made 
remarks about the bank's affairs which had caused bad rumors, is 
of itself a libel. 

Moore vs. Francis, Court of Appeals of New York, 23 N. E. 
Rep. 11,127. 

PAYMENT OF A BILL BY NEGOTIABLE PAPER, 

The plaintiffs gave defendants a written order on their banker 
to pay an account. The order was presented for payment at a 
time when plaintiffs had the money in the bank. The defendants 
waived their right to demand the money and took instead exchange 
on another city. The debt was paid by such acceptance even 
though the exchange proved worthless. 

Loth vs. Mothner, Supreme Court of Arkansas, 13S. W. Rep. 


594- 
HIDING IN A JURY ROOM CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


A newspaper reporter hid himself in a jury room for the pur- 
pose of hearing the deliberations of the jury in a criminal case. 
Though on discovery he gave up his notes to the judge, but 
afterward published his recollections of the debate, he was prop- 
erly found guilty of criminal contempt of court committed in the 
immediate view and presence of the court. 

Choute vs. Barnett, Justice, Supreme Court of New York, 9 
N. Y. Supp. 321. 
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Marder, Luse & Go., Type Founders, Chicago. 





MANSFIELD. PAN iTENChANCEABLE TYPE BODIES 
In the Jourtey through life the | The Commendable Deeds 
fatthet we Speed the Better we learn that . : 
32 Humanitys Need 56 Alte tecotded with bright type 
Is Charitys Spirit that Prompts us | But the Evil meh do 


The Thomas Pheline Quartette 
Songs that Chill the Blood and Harrow the Soul 
Wearisome Pleasures 





14 Original Qesigns 25 
‘The Best of Materials 
Superior Workmanship 


SA. 6a, $8.50 


Printing Machines 
Plescribe 436 Revolutions 


SPACES AND QUADS EXTR 


A. 
USE & Co.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; THE OMAHA TYPE FOUNDRY, OM 


KANSAS NEWSPAPER UNION, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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erners 


Needed-in Every 


PRINTING OFFICE 
In the Land. 


Electrotypers, Type-Founders, and all 
others, are hereby notified to refrain 
from Pirating these Cuts, as they are 
Copyrighted according to Law. 














Remunerative 
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No, 4089. 





The MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., Philadelphia. 





No. 4051, No. 4062. 


Sz 


PRICES: 1 x 
- > " x - \ 
Nos. 3986 to 3993, set of 
Gant, «+... .@ns , we 
Single Corner, . . .  .25 = : 


Nos. 4037 to 4o44, set of 
OUR gk ks we 
Single Corner, . . . 
Nos. 4045 to 4052, set of 
eight, 
Single Corner, . . . 
WO. Aa G6 eee 








Shniedewend & Lee Co., Agents, Chicago, Il. 
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TRADE MARK. 
1893: 7m 1893- 


WORLD'S WoRLD’s 


Ex POSITION . EXPOSITION 
CHICAGO. : ne CHICAGO. 
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+ OVER 600 MADE AND SOLD IN TWO YEARS + 





THIS IS FROM ONE OF THE BEST PRINTERS IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


35 Nortu St. Paut St., Rocuester, N. Y., August 1, 1890. 





Messrs. JOHN THomsON Press Co., New York: 

Dear Sirs,—I have had running in my office during the past year, six of your Colt’s Armory Presses; and I wish to say to 
the printing fraternity that they are the very best presses I ever used for all kinds of work, heavy or light. 

I have used the old Universal and the ‘‘New” Universal, and have thrown them all out for yours. I like your press because 
it is speedier, more rigid, never slurs, quicker to make ready on, distribution superior to all other platen presses, and easier to 
feed. I found the old Universal to be too slow for my work, and too easily thrown out of order ; and finally, after giving both 
the old and ‘‘New” Universals a fair and unbiased trial I was forced to abandon them and take the Colt’s Armory Presses. 

I wish to say that I have no other platen presses in my office, and would have no other. 

Yours truly, (Signed) ERNEST HART. 








—+--~ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED UPON APPLICATION. -4-<—— 
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THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 
superiority 


over other Machines. 








89°Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
a,  Suovessor to ROSBACK & REED, 
"37, 39, 41 South Canal St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 





Donnell’ Patent Wire-Stitching Machines 


Patented May 11, 1886: July 31, 1888; July 16, 1889. 
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(See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.) 





No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - - - - - - Price, $125 
No. 1. Power he ny he - ws ss - - - - - - e 150 
No. 3. “ es ia es gs re - - - - - - ue 400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, : “ 600 





BE. P. DONNELL MANUFG Co. 
CoMICHGO., 11.1... 
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The Babeock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 

















THE “REGULAR.” 








Dnata | Rack Secussl 
. Inking j ‘ and ! 
Cut and Color Table 
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RACK AND SCREW 
DISTRIBUTION. 
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Main Office and Works: NEW unigoenee CONN. 


New York Office: 9 & 10 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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GeoXWather's Sous 


Feruting Tks 
bo down St 
Trew York. 





For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
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Emmerich Improved Bronzing and Dusting Machine 


We manufacture six sizes, indicated by the largest size 
sheet the machines will bronze. 


No. 0, - - - 12x30 | No.3, - - - - 23x 44 
No.1, - - - - 16x35 No. 4, - - = 34 X 50 
No. 2, = - ~ 25x40 | No.5, - - - - 36x54 





OVER THREE HUNDRED IN USE. 





NOW IN USE BY ALL THE LARGE AND PROMINENT 
ILITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING ESTABP- 
LISHMENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 





Considered the Definition of Bronzing ty all Purchasers, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Emmericu & VonDERLERR, 


igi and 193 Worth Street, 





" Write for prices and particulars, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Go. 
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CINCINNATI. 


® INKS # 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
| THE WEST. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 
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Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $60 Chase rox15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 


SEPA ; 600 * 85 8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘‘ 120 
“c 9x13 ““ ““ 725 100 “ 9x13 sc ‘ 140 
yorrs ** “ je0e * 196 1oxr5 ‘‘ 190 
8x12 ‘ Plain, Throw-off, 100 ee tis “ 240 


XI 3 “cc ae ae I 13 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N. Y. City. 

Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 

A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 

Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 


No. 41 Centre Street, New York, 








HIGHEST AWARD.-— Silver Medal awarded at the Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the M. C. M. A., 1887. 
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THE H. C. HANSEN 


POWER IMPROVED 


Pin-Hole Perforating Machine. 





n. 


] It has many 
Will perforate a sheet 26i 
y other machine, being 


An excellent feature is that it does the 


This is my New Pin-Hole Perforating Machine. 
work in less than one-fourth the time of an 
run by hand or steam power. 


advantages over all other machines. 


wide any desired length. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


H.C. HANSEN, 24 « 26 HAWLEY st., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Specially written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTING IN THE JUNGLE— A UNIQUE EAST 
INDIAN EXPERIENCE. 


NO. II.—- BY MALCOM MC PHERSON. 


E arrived in Baroda after a twelve hours’ ride. There was 

very little to relieve the monotony of the trip except cross- 

ing over the tremendous bridges which are erected over the 
Nerbudda and Taptee rivers, and catching an occasional glimpse 
of loathsome buffaloes wallowing in mud pools, herds of antelope 
bounding across the plains, gigantic cranes standing solemnly on 
one leg by the edge of swamps, and all but nude natives driving 
their solid-wheeled bullock carts through the cotton fields. 

As I suspected, there was not a vacant building within the 
British lines. Officers were doubling up in small bungalows, and 
many considered themselves lucky if they could borrow a small 
bell tent for shelter. Naturally, Sir Louis Pelly was anxious to 
do everything he could for us, but he was powerless. At the far 
eastern end of the cantonments there stood two splendid banyan 
trees. ‘‘ Why not make one of these your printing office ?”” asked 
the British representative. ‘‘ The very thing,” I said to myself ; 
‘‘the nights are warm, the men can sleep on the ground comfort- 
ably, and their blankets and the branches of the tree will save 
them from the heavy dews.” Naturally, Nanabhoy and his men 
kicked against this arrangement, but when it was pointed out to 
them that they were nearly three hundred miles away from 
Bombay, and there wasn't a vacant house anywhere in Baroda, 
unless they went into the native city, where they would run a 
first-class chance of being massacred, they resigned themselves to 
kismit and prepared to make the best of their strange quarters. 
The presses, frames and cases were conveyed to the trysting 
place in bullock carts, and unloaded by a gang of chattering and 
highly excited coolies. Night had come on, and the work had to 
be done by the light of lanterns which were tied to the innumer- 
able descending branches that, springing from the immense parent 
stem, had taken root in the earth. The tree covered nearly an 
acre, and the frames were fixed as near the main trunk as possible. 
It was curious to see, by the lamps dimly flickering through the vast 
colonnade of descending branches, the men dodging in and out 
among the shoots that hung down everywhere like ropes. Away 
overhead we could hear green parrots chattering and the harsh 
croak of the flying foxes that were hanging head downward from 
a thousand branches. Later, when midnight had arrived, the 
dismal howling of .jackals and hyenas could be distinctly heard 
coming from the river which runs tortuously past the cantonments 
and through the native city. If there is anything on earth more 
dismally eerie than the ullulations of a pack of jackals or the 
awful ‘‘laughter” of hungry hyenas, I have yet to hear it. It 
beats the most dismal moaning of the worst banshee that was ever 
born in Irish imagination. It was one o'clock in the morning 
before the work was done, and the men were very glad to cover 
themselves up in their quilts and lie down under the frames or 
anywhere. 

Next morning there was a most unpleasant surprise in store for 
us, and poor Nanabhoy went nearly crazy. Night is the time 
when the flying foxes sally forth for their food, which they gener- 
ally find in orchards or on wild fruit trees. They return at dawn 
and at once hang themselves head downward by the hooks on 
their wings on some favorite tree. They keep up a constant 
croaking and chattering, and at the same time keep drop, drop- 
ping filth. On this particular morning, when we went to look at 
the cases, we found them absolutely filled with this filth, and 
when we looked up among the branches of the banyan we saw 
what appeared to be myriads of flying foxes. We had chosen the 
base of their favorite roosting tree for our printing office. It was 
necessary to wash the type at once, but this the Hindoos and the 
Mohammedans positively refused to do, as that would mean 
defilement, and defilement meant, for the Hindoos, being out- 
casted. Here was a pretty fix. Nanabhoy, however, recovered 
his presence of mind, and scoured the cantonments for half a 
dozen of the pariah outcasts who do all the professional halalcore 





or scavenger service of India. Fortunately, he found what ha 
wanted, and the type was soon cleaned and placed back in the 
cases. <A repetition of this serious nuisance was afterward 
prevented by stretching canvas over the frames and presses. 

The trial of the Gaekwar commenced on February 23, 1875, 
before Scindiah, the famous, powerful Mahratta chief of Gwaliar ; 
the equally famous Maharajah of Jeypore; Sir Dinkur Rao, a 
famous native statesman; Sir Richard Couch, chief justice of 
Bengal; Sir Richard Meade, well known as an Anglo-Indian states- 
man, and P. S. Melville, a highly distinguished Bengal civil 
servant. It was a remarkable bench. Scindiah’s scarlet puggaree 
was covered with gems and ropes of pearl, while his splendid silk 
vestments fairly blazed with diamonds, rubies and emeralds. The 
Maharajah of Jeypore, a sharp-looking little Rajpoot, was chiefly 
remarkable for his big gold spectacles and the studied plainness 
of his black dress. Sir Dinkur Rao, as became a Brahmin of 
the Brahmins, was dressed entirely in spotless white, from his 
puggaree to his stockings. The three English judges were dressed 
plainly in black. It was in this trial that Sergeant Ballantine, the 
famous old Bailey lawyer, received for defending the Gaekwar 
the largest fee ever paid to a lawyer. He was brought out 
expressly from London, his expenses were magnificently defrayed, 
and in addition he received a retainer of 50,000 rupees, equal to 
about $25,000. The trial lasted till March 18, when the heat 
had become almost intolerable. Each of the five stenographers 
employed took turns and wrote up his copy while his companions 
were doing their turns. The check note taker remained in court 
all the time to answer any questions raised with regard to the 
evidence. In this way, although there were sometimes as much 
as twenty columns of the 77éune to write out, we generally 
managed to get through by one or two o'clock in the morning, and 
the printers working under the banyan tree were kept steadily 
supplied with copy by relays of messenger sepoys. After snatch- 
ing a few hours’ sleep we had all to be up again by six in order to 
read the proofs of what the compositors had set up over night. 
By hard work the corrections were all made and the pamphlets 
printed, sewed and cut, all ready for the judges and the counsel, 
by nine o'clock, at which hour the court assembled. 

There were two narrow escapes from a complete breakdown 
of the a/ fresco printing establishment. One night when one of 
the printers was turning around one of the slender banyan shoots 
that stood between him and the place where he had to empty his 
‘‘take,"” he stepped upon a cobra, which at once reared itself 
and bit him in the ankle. He died under his frame in less than 
an hour afterward. This terrible incident so worked upon the 
fears of the other men that they laid down their sticks and refused 
to stay there any longer. Expostulation was in vain, and at 
length threats had to be used. The case was explained to the 
colonel commanding the camp, and when the native printers 
heard this they feared interference by the military and sullenly 
went to work again. Of course, they were well aware that at 
that time the camp was under martial law. 

The last occasion upon which the banyan printers threatened 
serious trouble was when they got a cholera scare. In conse- 
quence of the crowded state of the cantonments, both as regards 
British. troops and native troops in the service of the government 
of Bombay, the environs of the city of Baroda were filled .to 
overflowing, and the consequence was a few deaths from cholera. 
In order to avoid creating a panic a general order was issued 
forbidding the playing of the ‘‘ Dead March” at the burial of a 
soldier. Nothing but the farewell volley over the grave was 
sanctioned. The dead were carried past the ‘‘ printing office,” 
and the ominous silence of the soldiers as they marched with the 
coffin impressed the minds of the printers with profound melan- 
choly. If ever a German grew ill with heimweh these people 
were oppressed with a tormenting desire to get out of Baroda and 
back to Bombay. If it had not been for the fear of being brought 
under the operation of military law they certainly would have 
thrown down their sticks, put on their turned up pointed slippers, 
girded their dhoties about their loins and made a break for 
Bombay on foot. Natives from the city, including the burly 
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Nawab, used to visit the ‘‘ printing office” regularly and wonder 
at the presses and the mysterious putting together of the ‘little 
pieces of lead that spoke,” but even this fact did not lift away 
their gloom. They felt that they were going to die with cholera, 
and one poor Rarsee actually did take the disease from ‘‘sym- 
pathetic funk,” but, fortunately, recovered quickly enough to 
prevent a general stampede among all the men. 

relief to us all when the trial was finished. As 


was to be expected, the native judges did not believe the charge 


It was a 


against the Gaekwar proved, while the English judges believed 
the charge proved right up to the hilt. Lord Northbrook cut 
the Gordian knot by deposing Mulhar Rao on the ground of gross 
incompetence and sending him off to Madras as a state prisoner. 
But of all my experiences during that famous historical trial, I 
can recall few more interesting than temporarily publishing in 
the jungle a pamphlet which was literally a daily newspaper. 
I can also recall very vividly how delighted the printers and press- 
men were when they received their ‘‘ puggar” in full when they 
arrived safely back in Bombay. Iam afraid that the Kalbadavie 
bazaar saw a good deal of them that night. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PLACES TO SEE BY AMERICAN PRINTERS VISITING 
THE ENGLISH METROPOLIS. 
BY JOHN BEDFORD LENO. 

MONG the many visitors from America to the metropolis of 
England, there are doubtless included many well-to-do 
printers, or, rather, men connected with the printing profes- 

sion. Their aim may be business or pleasure, or, most probable, 
a mixture of both. American travelers have the reputation in this 
country of being passionately fond of visiting places of historic or 
literary interest. A few years back a paragraph appeared in the 
English newspapers relative to ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop.” The 
house I refer to stands in Portsmouth street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
The 
house in question is labeled ‘‘The Old Curiosity Shop,” and is 


barely a stone’s throw from the spot where I am now writing. 
now in the occupation of a waste-paper dealer. It was pointed 
out that this was the veritable house in which Little Nell and her 
grandfather resided. The result has been that no end of Ameri- 
can admirers of Dickens have made it a point, while visiting 
London, to make a pilgrimage thereto. It may be an act of van- 
dalism to rob this shrine of its prestige ; but truth demands it. 
The label was put up for a mere business sign some years back by 
a friend who took possession of the premises in order to earn a 
livelihood by the sale of old prints and miscellaneous curiosities. 
There was, long previous to this, a shop devoted to the sale of 
curiosities in Green street, Leicester square, similarly labeled. 
Though there is possibly no single ‘‘curiosity shop” that can lay 
claim to being that pictured by Dickens, and though neither Dickens 
nor his biographer has left behind a word to solve the mystery, I 
would, were I asked to identify the house, put in a claim for one 
in Wych street, though it has ceased to be a storehouse for 
curiosities. Its old owner has told me many times and oft of the 
visits paid him by the great creator of Little Nell and a thousand 
other lovable characters, and 
claimed the right to be looked upon as the model of the grand- 
This idea is strengthened by the fact that the deceased 


with eyes burning with pride 
father. 
Mr. Valentine bore a strong resemblance to the old man pictured 
in the first edition — a resemblance that it is hardly possible to look 
upon as the result of accident. 

As an old dweller in the metropolis and a worshiper at all 
literary and historic shrines, it has struck me that the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER would be pleased to learn of a few inter- 
esting spots or buildings that owe their claim to attention from 
their connection with celebrated printers, and deserve to claim 
the attention of American printers who contemplate a visit to the 
mother country. 

The site of the printing office of Caxton is distinctly marked, 
and this, I feel assured, will be thought worthy of a visit. It 


stood on the site now occupied by the Westminster hotel that 
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divides Victoria street from the Aquarium. There is a street 


called Caxton street near by. I would also remind my friends 
that at the Caxton foundry, in Chiswell street, may be seen the 
matrixes cut by the first English printer and used for one or more 
fonts, but I need not tell them that, in order to see them, they 
must get permission from the proprietors. These were exhibited 
in the Caxton exhibition, and might possibly be obtained by way 
of loan for the World's Fair which is shortly to be held at Chicago. 
They, if I mistake not, will go far to prove that there are 
exceptions to Longfellow's declaration that 
‘* Art is long and time is fleeting.”’ 


Here, at any rate, is distinct proof that the cutting of dies came 
by something like intuition. 

Samuel Richardson, who afterwards ‘‘ took the town by storm” 
as a novelist, was apprenticed to a Mr. John Wilde, a printer of 
Stationers’ Hall court, London, in the year 1705, with whom he 
served seven years. After working some five or six years as a 
journeyman compositor he set up as master on his own account, 
in Salisbury court, or rather in that portion of it now cailed 
Salisbury square. After a few years had elapsed his business had 
so extended that he had to look out for-new premises, and in the 
same court he was successful in discovering them. They con- 
sisted of a range of old houses, eight in number. These he caused 
to be pulled down, and on their site to be built a dwelling house, 
printing offices and warehouse. It is recorded that Mrs. Richard- 
son took exception to her new dwelling, as being small and 
inconvenient. Whether she was or was not well advised in this 
must remain a matter of conjecture, inasmuch as not a vestige of 
it remains. About this time he appears to have made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Alderman Brydges, who dwelt in Lovell’s court, to 
whose house was attached an alcove, and it is authoritatively 
stated that, with the permission of the worldly alderman, it was 
within its shelter that several of Richardson’s works were written. 
Richardson's premises are no longer to be recognized. Their site, 
however, is not difficult tocomprehend. They occupied the north- 
west angle of the square. Portions of ‘‘Sir Charles Grandison” are 
said to have been written in Lovell’s court, near by, opening from 
No. 19 Paternoster row. Kichardson also dwelt successively at 
Selby House, afterwards called ‘‘ The Grange,” at North End, 
Hammersmith, and at Parson’s Green, Falham, where he died 
from apoplexy on July 4, 1761. At his expressed wish he was 
buried in the Bride’s Church, Fleet street, where, by the side of 
pews respectively numbered 12 and 13, a large stone will be found 
to his memory. He is known as the author of the work already 
named, ‘‘Clarissa,” ‘‘ Pamela,” etc. Rightly or wrongly, he 
earned the title of being the father of English novelists. 


seventy-two years of age at the time of his death, having been born 


” ’ 


He was 


in 1689. ” 

It may be somewhat hard to realize the life led by Richardson 
in this now busy quarter of the great city ; but it is not impossi- 
bie, and, if accomplished, it will, as I have experienced, well repay 
the labor of thoughtit entails. I have conjured to my mind’s eye 
the bulky form of Johnson, of Hogarth, Goldsmith (who sleeps in 
the Temple graveyard hard by) and other worthies of the period, 
who are known to have been his constant visitors, wending their 
way to the house attached to the printing office, seated at his 
table, and indulging in friendly criticism over Johnson’s ‘‘ Lon- 
don,” or dictionary, Hogarth’s immortal paintings, and ‘‘The 
Inspired Idiots,” ‘‘ Traveler,” ‘‘ Deserted Village,’’ and the 
‘‘Vicar of Wakefield,” or, perchance, the moral effects of the 
host’s ‘‘ Clarissa.’ 

From Salisbury square to St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, is not 
a great distance, and inasmuch as Cave’s printing office was here 
situate, or perhaps occupied a portion of the old religious structure, 
The building is known to have 


’ 


a visit might be ventured upon. 
many associations that cannot fail to be of interest to the intelli- 
gent printer, whether of America or elsewhere. St. John’s Gate 
is one of the oldest and most interesting structures in London, and 
is still in its integrity. It was here that Dr. Johnson first began 
his literary labors in London, here his arm chair may still be seen, 





























It was-here that Garrick first tried 
his 'prentice hand as-an actor, and here that Cave edited and 
printed the Gentleman's Magazine. 


and here he first met Savage. 


Two of the persons mentioned 
were, if I mistake not, Johnson’s townsmen ; at any rate Johnson 
and Garrick came from Lichfield together, from whence Cave had 
possibly previously arrived. In Cave’s printing office Johnson had 
a portion set apart, and here, by aid of his grand memory, he 
reproduced the speeches delivered in the British House of Com- 
mons (an act of criminality, be it remembered) assisted by the 
notes written on his thumb nail. 

It is slightly out of my path to venture into anything relating 
to bookbinding, but inasmuch as I feel assured that among the 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER there are many engaged in that 
special industry, I cannot resist drawing their attention to the 
fact that the great Michael Faraday wasa member of that industry, 
and that it was at No. 2 Blandford street that he was engaged asa 
shop and news boy, and where he served his apprenticeship to the 
It was here while binding an encyclo- 
pedia that he read an article on electricity that directed his 
Nor can I neglect stating that in a 


trade of a bookbinder. 


attention to scientific study. 
Long Acre cellar Roger Payne bound books now eagerly sought 
after by worshipers of artistic binding. Possibly in some one of 
its numerous inns now standing he wasted much of his time, 
that he thought so little of, judged by the freedom with which he 
lavished it on books intrusted to hiscare. Here I have seen in the 
spirit, if not in the flesh, his long, lank outline, and that of his 
wife, who was so careful in collecting, folding and sewing, tripping 
or staggering across the roadway in search of the liquor that is 
said to cheer and is known to inedriate, and there all may see 
them if they work themselves into a position by which they can 
summon spirits out of the depths of the past. 

In a former article I made a passing allusion to old Dickey 
Watts, a noted polyglot printer. Inasmuch as he wasa great feat- 
ure in the English printing world of his day and noted for the 
correctness of the work he produced, and that the most difficult 
work that it is possible for a printer to be engaged upon, it is only 
justice to treasure his memory. Most of the classics, all 
languages, living or dead, were in turn intrusted to him and to his 
son William, who succeeded him. That son knew over a dozen 
languages. The Watts family has, I believe, died out in England, 
but one who quarreled with his father, William, emigrated to 
America. The father’s printing office, which consisted of six or 
seven ordinary houses knocked into one, was situated in Plough 
court, and stood on the site now occupied by the southwest corner 
of the New Law Courts. 

American visitors to this shore will, far and away above all 
other spots, find pleasure in visiting those made sacred by their 
association with Benjamin Franklin. I am bound to conclude 
that there is not a compositor, and barely a man who has been in 


in 


the printing business in America more than a few years, who does 
not know the important part Franklin played in the history of the 
separation of America from England and the history of his earlier 
struggles on these shores, where he toiled as an ordinary workman, 
both at press and case. If it be not so, then I have madea mistake 
by measuring my own feeling for their own. 
chance threw me into a lodging in Cross Keys court, Little Britain, 
near the general postoffice, and whiie so situate it was revealed 


Fifty years ago 


me that it was the identical house in which Franklin once 


For aught I know, that dwelling still exists, though the 


to 
lodged. 
pullings down have been so many that it would not be surpris- 
ing if, like many other honored buildings, it has been demol- 
ished. Wyman’'s printing office, wherein he one time worked and 
from whence the press he worked at was, if I mistake not, taken 
to America, has been rebuilt during the past few years, but the 
new printing office marks its site. In Duke street, close alongside, 
the house, facing the Catholic chapel, wherein he dwelt is possibly 
yet remaining, though I have no means of identifying it exactly. 
In addition thereto, I will direct my friends to the house of which 
he held whole or part, in Craven street, Strand (rebuilt), easily 
discoverable from the inscribed platter which the members of the 


late board of works have affixed thereto. When residing here he 
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was a person of weight and importance, representing not only 
himself but his country ; still, remember that, despite his elevation, 
he did not refrain from paying a visit to his old comrades and giving 
them words of good advice. There is no nation in the world 
richer in such associations than England, and its metropolis is 


literally crowded with spots that teem with such interest. 


ZINC-ETCHING METHODS. 
NO. VI.—FROM THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


DAMPING SHEETS OR ‘‘ DAMPING BOOK.” 


Now to lay down the. transfers upon the zinc — first we take a 
flat board, like a bindery press board, and lay down upon it a 
couple of sheets of clean, unsized blotting paper, then a third, 
dampened by sponging or by drawing it through a tray of water, 
then a couple of dry sheets, then a wet one, then repeat, till we 
have a damping outfit of fifteen to twenty sheets, according to the 


necessities. Another press board and a heavy litho stone are laid 


on on top and left till all the sheets are equally dampened. 


N. B.— Remember that it is a great advantage to add a few 
drops of carbolic acid to the damping water to hinder the mildew- 
ing of the blotting paper. 

When the damping outfit is ready take the proofs which have 
been pulled and trim away the margins so as to leave only about 
of an inch all around on each, and lay them out in orderly rows 
as close together as possible upon a sheet of book paper, on a 
‘*sticking-up ” board of whitewood or basswood or linden (made 
like an ordinary drawing board). The proofs must not be touched 
with the fingers — move them around with a couple of litho engrav- 
ing needles, say No. 5 or No. 6, with preferably conical points, 
and when in place, stab each proof several times along the edges 
and in a few of the open spots in the interior of each cut, if there 
are any; the needle goes through proof, book paper and a little 
into the board; and when all are ‘‘stuck” this way, the sheet of 
paper, with its layer of proofs, can be handled as if it were one 
4 inch of the edge of the 


piece of paper. Trim the paper up to % 
outer row of transfers all around. 
(A hand-press is what we are supposed 


Parks, of New York, makes an excellent 


Get the press ready. 
to be dealing with now. 
press. ) 

On the bed of the press lay a couple of sheets of smooth, heavy 
cardboard, over that a printing blanket folded two or three double, 
on this a good, thick, well-polished lithograph stone, larger than 
any zinc plate you will be likely to use. Level the stone with a 
spirit-level ; look to the scraper of the press and see that it is no 
longer than the zinc plate is wide; this precaution should not be 
neglected, for the sharp corners of the zinc plate easily cut into 
the leather tympan sheet, and would spoil it for further use. 

Now for the zinc plate. Cut out from your large sheet of 
polished zinc a piece which is just the size of the book paper on 
which the transfers are stuck up. Smooth the edges of the zinc 
plate with a coarse and fine file successively. 
from handling must be removed by rubbing up the plate with the 
(Do not use any crocus cloth or paper, which 


The finger marks 


finest emery paper. 
is always of a greasy nature.) 
Now, some of the best operators acidulate the zinc in the fol- 


lowing manner, other equally good operators do not. I advise each 


beginner to try for himself, but I must say that I have seen work 


of the finest quality executed without it, namely: Prepare a bath 
of twenty-five glasses of water and one-half glass of C. P. nitric 
acid. Lay the plate in this for one or two minutes, rocking the 


etching block and plying the broad camel’s-hair brust 


h. The plate 

loses its luster and takes a dead, silver-gray look. Take it out lay 

it in a water box, sponge off well and lay out on the table ona 
} se) } Wai hi 


sheet of unsized blotting paper and dry it well wi 





rag. Lay it upon the heater and heat well, then lay iton a st 
to cool. Now the preparations for the transfer are made, the 
proofs are ‘‘stuck up,” the press is ready, the plate etched. Lay 


C 
tae to 
1 fet it ire 


the sheet of proofs between the damp blotting paper anc 
there until, on pressing a finger tip on a corner of one of the proofs 








it will adhere enough to lift that corner one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch before it lets go. This is an excellent test. 

Next we look to see if the proofs are all adhering properly to 
the sheets on which they are stuck up. Lay the plate upon the 
stone and, taking the sheet of proofs by two opposite corners, care- 
fully lift it, turn it upside down and lay it upon the zinc plate ; lay 
four or five sheets of dry blotting paper on it, and over that a sheet 
of bookbinder’s press card and run the whole through the press 
under a moderate pressure. Change the position of the zinc plate, 
increase the pressure slightly, run it through again, run back and 
lift the overlays from the zinc to see if the proofs are adhering to 
the plate flat and without bubbles. If this is o¢ the case, replace 
the coverings and run through again withincreased pressure. Now 
all the proofs or transfers must lie flat on the zinc, adhering to it 
perfectly. Change the lay of the plate again (one-quarter round) 
and run through fora third or fourth time under stronger pressure ; 
again the position of the plate is changed, pressure increased and 
the pull repeated. 

The overlays are removed, the proofs adhering to the zinc are 
sponged with a wet sponge, the plate laid back on the press, once 
more covered as before, and pulled through under light pressure. 

This manipulation is repeated again, then the plate is sponged 
gently: with cold water until the proofs begin to let go, and can be 
easily peeled off the plate. 

We now behold the looked-for transfers upon the metal, but 
must now remove from the plate the adherent coat of starch from 
off the paper, which is done by careful sponging with water. 

Stand the plate against the wall and dry it with the bellows and 
let it dry an hour and ‘‘ rest.” 

During this the fatty part of the transfer ink has had time to 
act upon the zinc, and the ink has hardened ; now gum the plate in 
with sweet gum and stand it aside to dry in till ready to be rubbed 
up and etched. 

NOTES ON TRANSFERRING. 


Autographic drawings and proofs from stone or copper for 
transferring require very delicate handling, becausc they cannot 
endure rubbing with any other object or contact with the hands 
without injury. 

Packing of drawing on autographic paper for transmission by 
post or sending by messenger to show customers, must be attended 
to carefully. They should be fastened with tacks upon one side 
of one or more thin boards (picture frame backing), and these tied 
together with bits of wood fastened between at edges, to prevent 
possibility of contact. 

Customers must be warned, in inspecting such drawings, not to 
smut them or handle paper with the fingers. 

Another way of packing, which can be used for auto-drawings, 
but ze¢ for proofs for transferring, is to lay a sheet of thin tissue 
paper on top of the drawing, then slip it inside of a folded letter 
sheet, and bend up the edges so it may not fall out, then lay it 
between two pieces of heavy pasteboard, and tie up. 

The great care with which autographic drawings must be 
handled, and which even creates so much trouble in making the 
drawings, causes us to abandon this method, except for coarse 
work or subjects which are in a great hurry. It is better to make 
drawings in black India ink, on white paper, and put them upon 
paper by photo litho transferring or by direct photo‘on zinc. 

From whatever form the transfer is to be made, it is necessary 
that we should use the subject when in its best condition. 

An autographic drawing must not be too old, for the tusch has 
then dried in too hard, losing its fattiness ; it must not be too fresh, 
e. g., just from the hand of the draftsman and not yet fully set. 

Proofs from stone and copper engravings and photograms 
which are oft produced with very fat transfer ink, must not be 
laid down too soon, for the ink not being duly set, the lines flatten 
out and give the work a dark, hard look. Such proofs must lie 
two or three days, or else a transfer ink must be used in their pro- 
duction containing more wax, or mixed with half its bulk of pen 
ink —such inks giving sharper transfers, which will not smut, and 


can be laid down at once. 
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Let it be remarked, that for laying down on zinc, transfers 
must be made with a much harder transfer ink than when they 
are to be laid down on stones, for the stone absorbs a considerable 
amount of the fat, while the zinc cannot, and its presence delays 
the work. 

Proofs which are old and too much dried in cannot be laid 
down, or perhaps only with difficulty. 

It is well to always use the same inks from one factory, then 
you can depend upon results being uniform under given 
circumstances. 

The same remarks apply to photograms (photo lithographic 
transfers). For work on zinc, these must be made with a harder 
transfer ink, containing more wax, so as to insure sharp transfers. 
But such solid inks only keep transferable two or three days. 
Later on the photogram becomes useless unless it is kept under 
water — then it can be taken out, pinned up and dried just before 
you need to use it. 

Drawings which are made upon patent grain paper, in crayon 
or tusch, or both, should not be laid between the pages of the 
damping book, as they easily take too much moisture, and the 
drawing spreads. It is best to damp them on the back witha 
moist sponge in regular courses, often turning the copy over and 
testing with the finger-tip test to see if damp enough. In general, 
it may be remarked of crayon drawings that it is better to dampen 
too little than too much, and to use a stronger pressure of the 
press right on the start than in laying down autos or proofs from 


stone, etc. 


DELEGATES TO THE UNITED TYPOTHETZE OF 
AMERICA. 


The following delegates will attend the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the United Typothetz of America, to be held in Boston, 
September 2, 3 and 4, 1890: 

Cuicaco.— Andrew McNally, C. E. Leonard, R. R. Donnelley, C. H. 
Blakely, Amos Pettibone, Thomas Knapp, P. F. Pettibone, William Johnston, 
W. P. Dunn, A. R. Barnes, George F. Poole, C. E. Strong. 

Boston, Mass.—Henry 0. Houghton, A. J. Wright, Frank Wood, G. A. 
Churchill, R. S. Gardiner, Thomas Todd, John Wilson, George H. Ellis, 
F. G. Mudge, Fred Mills, Samuel Usher, H. N. Sawyer, George E. Peters, 
Louis Barta. 

New Haven, Conn.—C. S. Morehouse, L. L. Morgan, W. H. Lee, J. N. 
Near. 

New York.—W. C. Martin, Theo. L. DeVinne, Douglas Taylor, W. C. 
Rogers, John C, Rankin, Jr., Jos. L. Little, John Polhemus, R. Harmer Smith, 
Martin B. Brown, Edward Appleton, Jas. A. Rogers, E. Parke Coby. 

Detroit, Micu.—William Graham, John F. Eby, William F, Moore. 

Str. Louis.—George D. Barnard, Edwin Freegard, W. L. Becker, W. H. 
Woodward, Richard Ennis, Edward Hart (of R. P. Studley & Co.), C. B. 
Woodward, Stewart Scott, W. L. Gilbert, C. M. Skinner, Sam Slawson. 

St. Pau, Minn.—J. W. Cunningham, W. P. Johnston, T. J. Price, H. D. 
Brown, George M. Stanchfield. 

RocHEsteEr, N. Y.—E. R. Andrews, W. F. Balkam, J. B. Smith. 

Mosier, Ava.—J. H. Lock, Fred S. Cox, Jno, F. Cothran, 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—F. L. Smith, W. F. Black, L. Kimball, C. A. 
Mitchell, A. M. Geesaman. ‘ 

Omana, Nes.—Henry Gibson, Chas. H. Klopp, John Campbell, Samuel 
Rees, Julius Festner. 

Kansas City, Mo.—P. H. Tiernan, Frank Hudson, Robert W. Hart, W. A. 
Lawton, Emmon Kimber. 

Toronto, Canapa.—W. A. Shepard, C. Blackett Robinson, Daniel Rose, 
H. Bruce Brough, James Murray, A. F. Rutter, John Imrie, W. F. Maclean, 
Thomas Moore, James Dudley, R. G. McLean, D. A. Rose, Thomas Todd. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Charles C. Gray, Edwin Snow, Oscar A. Carlton, 
Charles A. Lee, Edwin A. Johnson. 


SOLUTION FOR NICKELING. 


The British and Colonial Printer gives the following as an excel- 
lent formula for nickeling electrotypes which are to be printed in 


red ink : 
PURINE TUR TINDER YS ois Gs Sa ce cea awocd Son Sh aoe Baba eaawas 2 drams. 
WUE SE cae cic ahce we ke ecko Senos bab ee ae Se be SAAD AN NEw nee ay =O" 
PpiAS PAMMANARTONRNINNS oA igs cies seed canieh SGieh ee dew eas ibaa sas "eee: 
RI SMIORNRU ME an Lan acy amar aioe eee aire aac nea Naam obis wane Teams 
PAO SIMS 5 ino soand sh asnews eee. wo pees daGewes heen oe 


It should be thoroughly shaken before use, and applied with a 
brush, so as to cover all the printing surface. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A LONDON PUBLISHER— MR. PERCY J. T. SYMES. 


BY ONE WHO KNOWS HIM. 


UDGATE HILL is famous the whole world over. 
i’ a more noted spot for printers and stationers is No. 60, where 
the Affective Advertiser is located, and the presiding genius 

of the establishment is Mr. Percy J. T. Symes. 

Printing has of late years been making enormous strides in 
England. Especially is this the case with good printing. And from 
what source has this state of things emanated? In the first place 
it is to be attribu- 
ted to the larger eS 
circulation of 
printing litera- 
ture, and, follow- 
ing the technical 
education, a de- 
sire for a practi- 
cal result of such 
teaching. What 
is the outcome ? 
All round may be 
seen printers vie- 


But even 


ing with each 
other as to who 
shall produce the 
best work, and a 
very happy com- 
petition it is, as 





everyone will 
admit. 
Mr. Percy J. 


T. Symes is a 
comparatively 
young man, hav- 
ing been born 
September 13, 
1858, at Yeovil, in 
Somerset. On 
completing his 
education he met 
with a serious dis- 
appointment in 
finding he could 
not follow in the 
steps of his father 
by entering the 
army. Mr. Symes 
now tried various 
branches of com- 
mercial life, but, 
being unable to 
bring any interest 
to bear, not un- 
naturally found it 
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The Effective Advertiser at this period was being published asa 
quarterly, and its then proprietor, seeing the beneficial change Mr. 
Symes had made in one paper, offered hima half share in the “/ec- 
tive Advertiser, which was accepted, and with its fourth number and 
first monthly part he became its manager. At that time Mr. Symes 


thought he could successfully work the two papers, but the “fective 
Advertiser in a very short while soon dispelled that idea, for the 
difficulties encountered were almost insurmountable in the endeavor 
to establish it ona sound foundation. Therefore, to fully give it the 
required attention, Mr. Symes was compelled to sever his connec- 
tion with the insurance paper. 


At the commencement of the 
Effective Adver- 
tiser’s career there 
were several pa- 
pers devoted to 
the printing and 
stationery trades, 
yet an opinion 
prevailed that a 
good field was 
open for a really 
reliable paper, 
and one which 
would not only be 
a true advocate 
but also a better 
medium for ad- 
vertisers. This, 
after all, is the 
principal income 
of every class pa- 
per, and so it was 
decided to start 
the Effective Ad- 
vertiser upon 
entirely novel and 
original lines, 
namely, by guar- 
anteeing the cir- 
culation to the en- 
tire trade both in 
the United King- 
dom and the colo- 
nies, whether sub- 
scribed for or not. 
With each 
appear the gen- 
eral postoffice (St. 
Martins le Grand) 
printers’ and bind- 
ers’ receipts, so 
that the circula- 
tion is indisputa- 
ble. Its contem- 


issue 


poraries called it 
a circular, and 
loud were the 








a difficult task to 
choose a suitable 
sphere for his labors. His friends began to look upon him asa 
‘‘ne’er do well,” but no doubt Mr. Symes felt that he was only 
biding his time in order to show that there was ‘‘grit” in him. 
As events have since proved, his theory turned out to be the 
correct one, for on entering the publishing world he soon found 
himself in harness and pulling strong. The first experiences of 
Mr. Symes in connection with a paper were when he undertook 
the management of an insurance journal in which he had pur- 
chased an interest. Here he brought to bear his previous knowl- 
edge acquired while junior auditor and inspector in one of our 
large insurance companies. By his method of work the paper 
was very soon pulled out of the mire into which it had almost 
hopelessly floundered. 





acclamations as 
to what value could be placed upon a journal given away. The 
only reply this elicited from the Affective Advertiser was a challenge 
that in twelve months it would have a subscribed list equal to any 
English printing and stationery trade paper then in existence. 
One of the secrets of its success was the personality infused into 
the paper by Mr. Symes, who had determined to call on the 
principals of the various business houses and explain his system 
himself. 

Soon after the change had taken effect Mr. Symes bought out 
his partner, and he then began to mature an idea that had long 
been with him a pet theme, namely, of issuing a paper solely in the 
interests of the city clerk. It is a hackneyed cry, that of the ill- 
used clerk —foreign labor and decreased wages; but Mr. Symes 
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asserts it is all moonshine, and that there isa greater demand than 
ever for good labor. The English junior clerk is more inclined to 
frequent music halls and to devouring the contents of comic papers 
than in educating himself up to the requirements of the times. It 
was hoped, however, to improve the existing state of things 
by issuing a weekly paper in their behalf, and the office is toa 
large extent fulfilling its mission. The paper deals every week 
with shorthand, typewriting, accountancy, foreign languages and 
other matters relating to general office work, and truly it is a won- 
derful pennyworth. Recently Mr. Symes started another paper, 
in the interests of wheelmen, entitled the Cycling World. Fora 
paper of this description to be published in newspaper form is a 
decided novelty, and this, combined with its racily written notes, has 
made the Cycling World an almost phenomenal success. In fact 
everything Mr. Symes attempts seems to be sure of a favorable 
issue, as witness the smoking concert promoted by him in April 
last in aid of the Printers’ Pension and Almshouse Corporation. 
This concert was one of the best ever held in the city of London, 
and resulted in the magnificent sum of £200 for the institution in 
question. 

It is astonishing the amount of work he gets through. Not 
surprising when one sees how quick of thought and action he is. 
In reply to a question of the writer's as to how he managed so much 
work, he smiled and replied, ‘‘I love my work, and that you know 
makes a pleasure of labor. Hard work kills no man; it is the 
‘worrit’ that does the business. I may be exceptional, but 
when not in the office I am forever thinking of that which will 
tend to the company’s advancement.” 

One has only to meet Mr. Symes, to be impressed with his 
business-like manner—a gentleman to the bone, as all have 
found who have had any dealings with him. With regard to 
American trade journals he admits they are far ahead of the 
English in every respect, but he looks forward with confidence 
to the time when the English will follow in the wake of their 
American cousins. 

Mr. Symes’ abilities have been very highly appreciated in the 
colonies. At the Adelaide Exhibition he received a gold medal 
and highest award, and silver medal and first award at the 
Melbourne Exhibition. To crown all this he is now preparing an 
Annual which is intended to beavaluable book for the printing 
office as well as to stationers and others. It will contain descrip- 
tive matter of the various machines of all makers; composing 
machines, articles on color printing, lithographing, stereotyping 
and electrotyping, zincography, ink, rollers, bookbinding, imposi- 
tion, process block work, valuable tables and recipes on a variety 
of subjects relating to the respective trades, etc. 

Mr. Symes converted his property into a limited liability com- 
pany at the commencement of the year, and of which company 
he is now the managing director. The £20,000 asked for was 
more than subscribed, but even at the first general meeting there 
were applications for shares, which of course were refused, the 
directors deeming their present capital quite sufficient. One of 
England’s foremost printers said that the success of the Effective 
Advertiser is unparalleled in the history of English trade jour- 
nals, and it is all due to the grand exertions of Mr. Symes. It 
has been a battle nobly fought and nobly won. 


THE 450th anniversary of the invention of printing was cele- 
brated on the 22d and 24th ult. at Mayence, and on the 
28th and 30th at Strasburg. According to a German contem- 
porary the programme at the latter place embraced a decking of 
the Gutenberg monument with flowers, a public gathering and a 
general holiday among the printers and publishers, and illumi- 
nations. At Mayence the arrangements were for an exhibition of 
ancient and modern printing, a festival of music and song, and an 
address on the art and its invention by Dr. Velke, a military con- 


cert and part singing, an illumination of the Gutenberg statue and 
a congress of printers, besides an excursion to Biebrich, where the 
Mayence printers were to be joined by their brethren from Wies- 
baden. We learn that the festivities went off well at each city. 








THE PAPER MILLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NO. IIl.—MILLS AND GROUNDS OF BYRON WESTON, DALTON, MASS. 





The cuts on the accompanying page afford a good idea of the 
grounds and artesian well of Byron Weston, maker of the world 
renowned ‘‘Byron Weston -Linen Ledger and Record Paper” 
which has for twenty years borne a most enviable reputation for 
strength, durability and erasing qualities—in fact every. qualifi- 
cation which is required to make a perfect paper for large and 
important books and documents; and in order to insure this result 
the stock used is the very best the market affords, and consists 





of Leghorn linen rags, which are used by only a few mills in the 
country, and new cloth clippings, the greatest care being exercised 
in cleaning and sorting, the dressing all being done by hand 
and then thoroughly washed in the celebrated artesian well water. 
The process of washing and beating occupy much more than the 
usual length of time given to this process, so that the fibers may 
be separated from each other without being cut, thus securing the 
greatest strength and durability. 





INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION 
NOTES. 


QuiTE a number of pressmen in the various cities have signified 
their intention of being present at the convention. 


AS FAST as delegates are elected, secretaries will confer a favor 
by notifying the secretary-treasurer, T. J. Hawkins, 535 E. 
Eighty-second street, New York. 

Tyomas F. Manoney, President International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, and M. J. Doherty, President of Boston Press- 
men’s Union, No. 53, spent a week in New York lately, on matters 
of interest to the organization. 


TuE following pressmen have been elected as deiegates to the 
Boston convention: Alton B. Carty, Washington, No. 1; C. W. 
Miller, Philadelphia, No. 4; John G. Trowbridge, Ottawa, No. 
5; J. W. Williams, Toronto, No. 10; T. G. Hayes, Albany, No. 
23; Carl L. Stern, Buffalo, No. 27; Peter Dobbs and T. J. 
Hawkins, New York, No. 51; Alfred E. Abson, Montreal, No. 52; 
M. J. Doherty, Boston, No. 53. The Toronto Brotherhood of 
Press Feeders have also elected delegate J. W. Williams to repre- 
sent them. The western unions have not yet reported at the 
date of this writing, August 4. 


FOR TRANSFERRING FROM MARBLE PAPER TO 
BOOK EDGES. 


Many binders who do not have a great many blank books to 
make and are troubled by having their marbling size sour, etc., 
may find it to their advantage to transfer their edges from marble 
paper. Here isa recipe for doing this, and the writer has found 
it very advantageous to him. After trimming book, clamp it tightly 
between the jaws of your job backer or laying press, being very 
careful to have the upper edges of the book which the edge is to 
be transferred as even as possible (a little emery paper will often 
be found very beneficial in smoothing the edge, but be very care- 
ful to have it weil dusted before proceeding further) then apply 
common albumen or egg size to the edge, a little thicker than is 
used for finishing, making sure that the entire surface is covered. 
Now lay on the paper with marbled surface to the edge of the 
book, and with a brush apply muriatic acid on back of the marble 
paper until the figures of the marbling are quite plainly discern- 
ible on the back of the paper. Then apply a quite damp piece of 
old newspaper or some soft paper, and rub or pound out with your 
hand all wrinkles that may have formed in the edge paper. Now 
pull off your paper and the edge will be found on the book. Let 
dry for ten or fifteen minutes before opening. 

For this work paper with as little gloss or calender on as possi- 
ble is preferable, and, in fact, is the only paper the writer could 
ever make work satisfactorily.—7s, 
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THE PAPER MILLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MILLS OF BYRON WESTON, AT DALTON, MASS. 

















ARTESIAN WELL AT BYRON WESTON’S PAPER MILLS 
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WARREN L. MALLE RY. 


@ sanitary engineer and & 


PRACTICAL PLUA)BER, 
Gas and Steam Fitter. 


AlsoRegrindingana 
Reseatingoldad giobe ana 
basincocks, ana all kinds 

of Valves made comparatively 
as gooa@as new. 
Agent for best make of GAS ENGINES. 
No. 25 CENTER St. NORTH ADAMS,: Mass. 


Business Card—reduced one-third. 


LEWIS 


{ (" ardware, 
{ a REPAIR- (Gy 
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THEY ARE. 





KREECK* 


cov 5 


° ! 
Sparb-wire and 


pie pe, a) sCHALTY 





ate = 


Letterhead—reduced one-third. 


Jacoh Heineman, 
Headquiter: for 


IMPORTED KFY W] ST & DOMESTIC CIGARS 


TOBACEOS 


Pancy Goods.Stationerv. Toys.Smokers Articles Etc. 
AGENCY FOR ROBERTS CELEBRATED CANDIE. 
Telephcne Office 
MAIN ST DIXON CAL. 


Business Card—reduced one-third. 


SOFFICE tn & 





BEERS & MYERS, 


SCEMERAK MERGHAN YS? 


5 PN COCR (ES JOM RON GSO PO RD CLAS 
SELON TS, HORUS 


(eS, MOV 
Chibe CEC iN Cf 2 af Ce Yo iH cae. ( iM 2X WD 
WR) Duns 7 > 
RETAIL. “< = 
oaceaiee Antonito, Colo, 189 
Notehead—reduced one-third. 
L.B, FISHER : H.W. FISHER, 3 
. (- OFFICE OF - ) 
Ceti. hel Cast. Bah, Fa, 1889 


oI,B, FISHER. AND SON.3@ 


___... DEALERS LN 


DEY GOODS, etions.o'g ws. Staple & fancy_PATENT 


roceries. 


Medcine a $2 ccialty. 


BOUGHT OF SOLD TO Jo Lal, 


a IN FINE GROCERIES, CONFECTIONERY, opr yy tm 
LASSW ARE, FLOUR, MEATS, CROCKERY, TOB ACTO, ARS, 
POULTRY. EGGS. BUTTER and a GENERAL WHOLESALE & RETATL PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, @ 
421 S.GEORGE ST. 





AQUAVIA. Ga.” 


Notehead—reduced one-third. Billhead—reduced one-third. 









‘ If not called for in 10 days P. M. return to 
Ff. F. - Emery, S$ M KANN 
‘SIVER SPAGLE TIAMBURGS. Manufacturer of 
cigar boxes 


STONY BROOK. YORKCO,PA 
Returnin 5days iF not called ot 


EGGS FOR 


Hatching a Specualty Send For Price List. 
[Gennes Depot Vt. P.O. Box 96. 
ape PA. te bet nad Ot at ts 


Envelope Card—reduced one-third. Envelope Card—reduced one-third. 
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3’ A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


OFFICE OF 


LEWIS. KREEC kK, 


Hardware, Tinware, Stoves, Barb-Wire and Iron, 


4 REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 








WARREN Lt. MaAcueEry, 


SANITARY ENGINEER 


> AND +=: 


PRACTICAL PLUMBER, IMPORTED KEY WEST AND DOMESTIC CIGARS, 
—»TOBACCOS *- 


Faney Goods, Stationery, Toys, Smokers’ 


JACOB HEINEMAN, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


GAS AND STEAM FITTER. 





REGRINDING AND RESEATING OLD GLOBE AND BASIN COCKS, AND ALL Articles, Ete. 
KINDS OF VALVES MADE COMPARATIVELY AS GOOD AS NEW. AGENCY FOR ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED CANDIES. 
No. 25 CENTER STREET, TELEPHONE Office. MAIN ST., DIXON, CAL. 
AGENT FOR BEST MAKE OF GAs ENGINES. NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
OFFICE OF 


BEERS & MYERS, 
GENERAL MERCHANTS. 


SPECIALTY IN 
FANCY GROCERIES, BOOTS AND SHOES, HATS AND CLOTHING, 
HAY, GRAIN AND PRODUCE. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 








x lad 
I Antonito, Colo., 189 
L. B. FISHER. H.W. FISHER. : Work. qT) Were) 
OFFICE OF ae , } a., / g C 
L. B. FISHER & SON,  M.. 
DEALERS IN : 
’ , ‘ Bought of N Ix BR 
Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Staple and Fancy Groceries, Gigars, Tobacco. muneot J. I. Ae, 
$ DEALER IN 
PATENT MEDICINE A SPECIALTY : Fine Groceries, Confectionery, Notions, Queensware, Glassware, Flour. 
‘ Meats, Crockery, Tobacco, Cigars, Poultry, Eggs, Butter, 
2 = GENERAL WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT. 
Alquavia, a AS 


: TERMS NET CASH. 421 South George Street. 


IF NOT CALLED FOR IN TEN DAYS RETURN TO 


J. Fp. ESAMERY, 


RETURN IN FIVE DAYS IF NOT CALLED FOR. 


DEALER IN S. M. KANN ’ 
SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS. MANUFACTURER OF 
EGGS FOR HATCHING A SPECIALTY. Cc | G A R B O x Ee Ss, 
Send for Price List. STONY BROOK. YORK CO.. PA 


CHESTER DEPOT, VT. P.O. Box 96 
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DESIGN FOR FRONT ELEVATION OF THE CHILDS-DREXEL HOME FOR UNION PRINTERS, 
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AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 
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SECOND AND THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 


BY MEREDITH & MAU, ARCHITECTS, DENVER, COLORADO. 
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PLANS FOR THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 


We take pleasure in presenting to our readers the accompany- 
ing plans and specifications for the Childs-Drexell Union Printers’ 
Home, submitted to the president and members of the Board of 
Directors by Messrs. Meredith & Mau, of Denver. In presenting 
them these gentlemen say : 

‘‘ We have endeavored in accompanying drawingsand plans to 
provide for a thoroughly complete building in Renaissance style, 
substantial, appropriate and imposing. The plan of the building 
will permit enlargement by constructing a new wing or extending 
the one shown on the plan. The climatic conditions of Colorado, 
where little rain and almost continual sunshine is the rule, have 
been taken into consideration. Much care has been devoted to the 
matter of light, and an examination of the plans will show a com- 
plete design in that respect. The ventilation of the building is 
most thoroughly provided for. It has been our aim throughout 
to provide a structure in all respects appropriate and in accordance 
with the object to which it is to be devoted. Wesubmit the plans 
and drawings to your consideration, and, in doing so, desire to 
state to you our entire willingness to receive and act upon any 
suggestions, changes, alterations or additions you may see fit to 
make, and further, that any additional information you may desire 
concerning the plans or the building, we will be pleased to send 
you. We will guarantee to build you a building in strict con- 
formity and accordance with any plan or drawing we make and in 
a most complete and finished style. The materials suggested are 
of the usual character used in Colorado, especially in Denver, for 
buildings of similar size and purposes. The stone mentioned is a 
red sandstone of very even color, will stand much pressure, is 
much used in all large buildings in this country and makes a 
handsome looking structure. 

‘‘We estimate the building complete, according to our plans 
and these specifications, except the steam plant, to cost about 
$50,000. Wecan build the same building of pressed brick with 
stone trimmings for about $45,000. 

‘‘The length of the building will be 150 feet ; width, 40 feet ; 
wing, 35 by 4o feet ; height of towers, go feet above grade. 

‘‘The accompanying plans and elevation set forth the general 
dimensions, size of the rooms and the purposes for which they are 
used. 

‘« The design of this building is to be executed in red sand- 
stone, suchas is quarried in the immediate neighborhood, Mani- 
tou, Greenlee, or other quarries of that same class of stone found 
in the vicinity. 

‘‘The basement story will be (11) eleven feet between the floor 
and ceiling. The basement floor will be about (5) five feet below 
the established grade line as shown on elevation. The first story 
above the basement will be (12) twelve feet between the floor and 
ceiling, and the second and third stories to be (10) ten feet each 
between floor and ceiling. 

‘‘The basement walls are to be (24) twenty-four inches thick 
from the footing up to the grade line ; from the grade line up to 
the wall is to be battened back to (20) twenty inches at the water 
table and continue twenty inches up to the top of the second floor 
joist ; from there, walls to be reduced to (18) eighteen inches and 
continued to top of wall. In the two towers at the corners, the 
(20) twenty inch wall will continue from the water table to top of 
third floor, and (18) eighteen inches from there to top. 

‘‘ Outside facing of stone wall to be laid up in plain ashler, in 
bold rock, pitched faces. The front or center porch is to be con- 
structed entirely of stone, except floor and roof joist. The tower 
and balcony floor is to be of tile. The foundations of the two 
corner porches are tobe of stone, in plain ashler, with bold rock 
faces. The area wall under rear and end porch to be laid up in 
course rubble work and finished on top with a (6) six inch flag- 
stone coping at the grade line. The belting shown on the tower is 
to be molded. All cornice as shown to be constructed of stone. 
The top belt below the cornice of the towers and of the capitals 
on the pilasters on front gable to be carved as shown ; other carv- 
ing on corbels, window arches and ends of sills as shown on 
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elevation. The towers above the cornice will be constructed of 
wood and covered with slate. The ornamental workon the towers 
to be constructed of copper. The frame work of the roof to be of 
wood and covered with slating ; the finials and cresting on roof 
to be constructed of malleable cast-iron. The two corner veran- 
das and rear porch to be constructed of wood. All the steps on 
front porch, both going up to the first floor and down to basement, 
to be made of six-inch red flagstone. 

‘‘All floor joist to be of the proper dimension, thoroughly and 
well framed, of well seasoned material, and stripped or cross- 
furred for lath and plaster on the underside. The top edge of the 
joist to be stripped 134 inches below the top edge, and floor cut in, 
and the space between the dead floor and the top of the joist filled 
in with lime and sand mortar, and the floors to be laid double, 
first one of 6 by 1 inchand the top floor to be of 4-inch long leaf 
Texas pine, quarter sawed, well matched and blind nailed. All 
partition studding to be of 2 by 6 set twelve inches from centers, 
and bridged with cross bridging in the center. Ail framing of 
floor joist, partition studding, rafters and beams are to be framed 
and secured with proper iron straps, bolts and anchors, and in 
every way done in a thorough manner. All plastering to be done 
in three coats white hard finish in dry work. 

‘‘The interior woodwork will be differently treated in the 
various halls, parlors, etc. We desire to make the staircase and 
finish in the reception hall of natural oak in a neat and appro- 
priate design, finished in natural wood with hard oil finish, 
rubbed down. 


ment story to be finished in natural wood, finished in the same 


Dining-room and the principal rooms in the base- 


manner or in pine grained to imitate a natural wood to suit the 
different rooms. The toilet rooms will be finished in hardwood 
and finished in oil. 
third floors we desire to finish in the cheaper hardwoods that will 


We will select the lighter colored woods, believing 


The chambers and halls on the second and 


finish neatly. 
that it will give more cheerful and pleasing effect than darker 
woods or paint of any color. The corner rooms where the towers 
are could be finished in California red wood, those rooms having 
more light. For the purposes they are used it would be very 
appropriate, 

‘‘The same idea will be carried out in regard to the hardware 
trimmings, durability and appropriateness. The windows, doors 
and transoms will be hung and provided with the best and latest 
improved fixtures. The closets in the chambers will be provided 
with clothes hooks, shelves and two linen drawers in each closet. 

‘* All the fixtures in the toilet and bath rooms will be cabinet 
Closets to be porcelain without casing and 
Closet set on marble slab 
The bath tubs will be 


Wash bowls to be set ina 


finished open work. 
cabinet finished tank and back panel. 
countersunk with wastepipe and strainer. 
cabinet finished and set on metal legs. 
marble slab of the round-cornered pattern, all resting on brass or 
other metal brackets with marble slab under, countersunk with 
waste and strainer. The urinals will be marble stalls and receiver, 
with marble slab under, countersunk with waste and strainer. 
The water supply will come from an over-head tank with auto- 
matic flushing fixture. 

‘«The heating of the building will be by steam. 
The boilers and all the radiators and 


(See boiler 
house in rear on plan.) 
fixtures will be the best class with all the improved appliances. 
‘‘The ventilation of the building is provided for by two vent 
shafts which will have openings left in same between the ceiling 
and flooring of each story, and each room and chamber will have 
a cold air register on the floor to open and shut at will. 
corner rooms in all floors having grates and mantels will still assist 
Also all doors opening into the hall 


The two 


in ventilating the building. 
will be provided with large transoms, that the room may havea 
draught in summer time beside the registers; which will give 
ample ventilation in cold weather. 

‘‘We aim to give a light, 
constructed building, and will gladly receive and consider any 
suggestions as to the fitness of each and all rooms and apartments 


airy, comfortable and well 


and will make any alterations necessary that will be in keeping 


with the design as a whole,’ 
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THE AMERICAN PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The thirteenth annual session of the American Paper Makers’ 
Association was held at Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, New 


York, Wednesday, July 30, President E. C. Rogers in the chair. 
After report of the president and secretary had been received and 
adopted the following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Hon. W. A. Russell, Lawrence, Mass.; vice-presidents : 
writing, C. H. Mullin, Mount Holly Springs, Pa., and B. D. 
Rising, Springfield, Mass.; book, F. C. Shattuck, Neenah, Wis., 
and Charies D. Brown, Boston, Mass.; news, Warren Curtis, 
Palmer's Falls, N. Y., and T. F. Rice, Chicago; manila, D. W. 
Mabee, Ballston, N. Y., and Robert McAlpine, Marinette, Wis. ; 
straw wrapping, H. S. Van de Carr, Stockport, N. Y., and H. E. 
Mead, Dayton, O.; boards, O. C. Barber, Akron, U., and E. B. 
Dennison, Portland, Me.; chemical fiber, Samuel L. Montague, 
Cambridge, Mass., and J. A. Kimberly, Appleton, Wis.; secre- 
tary, W. T. Barker, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Oscar S. Green- 
leaf, Springfield, Mass. 

Among those who can be readily picked out in the accompany- 
ing group of representatives in attendance are the well known 
faces of the Hon. Warner Miller, W. A. Russell, E. C. Rogers, 
Hon. Byron Weston, Oscar S. Greenleaf, Charles H. Miller, 
E. L. Embree, T. F. Shattuck, Frank Gilbert, Charles Calender, 
Charles McDowell, E. C. Bullard, S. H. Rice, Thomas Savery, 
S. S. Stevens, and many others. 


DROWNING OF MR. FRED HURLBUTT, 

THE WELL KNOWN PRESIDENT OF THE BUFFALO INK WORKS. 

Mr. Frederick Hurlbutt, the popular and well known president 
of the Buffalo Ink Works, was’ drowned at Spring Lake, New 
Jersey, while bathing, Thursday, August 14. The announcement 
was a shock to his legion of -friends, many of whom, the writer 
among the number, had congratulated him on his apparent health 
and bidden him good-by a few days previously. The telegram 
announcing the sad event was as follows: 


Sprinc Lake, N. J., August 14.—[Special.]}—Never has this pretty village 
received such a shock as this morning, when two bathers, Miss Sullivan and 
Mr. Hurlbutt, were drowned in the surf, after a brave attempt at rescue, in 
which four would-be rescuers nearly lost their lives as well. Among the 
hundreds who sauntered down to Divine’s bathing houses, in the rear of the 
Monmouth House, just before noon, were Miss Florence Sullivan, the seven- 
teen-year-old daughter of Thomas Sullivan, of Brooklyn, of the firm of 
Sullivan, Drew & Co., of New York, and Frederick Hurlbutt, thirty-two years 
old, of Buffalo, president of the Buffalo Printing Ink Manufacturing Company. 
It was not long before these two were in the water and braving the surf. 
Little attention was paid to the couple till it was observed that, with four or 
tive others, Miss Sullivan and Mr. Hurlbutt were braving the outside row of 
breakers some 150 yards north of the bathing-ground limits and immediately 
opposite the Sussex and Essex villas. They had been in the water probably 
half an hour whena cry for help brought the watchers on the beach to their 
feet and sent the bathers ina frantic rush to the shore. In an instant F. 
Brewer, of New York, George Matthews, of Buffalo, a son of Editor Matthews 
of the Buffalo Exfress, anda bosom companion of Mr. Hurlbutt ; Emil Fritsch, 
of New York, and Melchoir Gray, a seventeen-year-old lad, were on their way 
to assist Miss Sullivan and Hurlbutt, but this corps of helpers soon lost them- 
selves in the whirlpool that was gradually drawing the bathers on to death a 
few yards out. Together the six cried for help. Bathing-master. Jackson 
plunged out along the life-line with life-buoy in hand and succeeded in 
grappling Brewer and Fritzch, and they were pulled to the shore ina weak 
and helpless condition. Matthews and Gray were afterwards pulled out. Mr. 
Hurlbutt and Miss Sullivan were lifeless when reached and all attempts at 
resuscitation were unavailing. * 


We are indebted to the Buffalo “xpress of Friday, August 15, 
for the following additional particulars of Mr. Hurlbutt’s death: 


Last Friday night Frederick L. Hurlbutt, president of the Buffalo Print- 
ing Ink Company, left this city for Spring Lake, on the New Jersey coast, 
intending to spend a week or a fortnight. He was accompanied by his 
partner and friend, George E. Matthews. Mr. Hurlbutt’s mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Frost, was already sojourning at Spring Lake. - 

He died there yesterday noon — died the death of a brave man. He tried 
to rescue from drowning a Miss Florence Sullivan, daughter of Thomas 
Sullivan, of No. 602 Broadway, Asbury Park, but failed. Mr. Hurlbutt died 
in the water, probably from heart failure. He was immersed less than ten 
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water, two doctors applied restoratives for an hour and a half, without pro- 
ducing any sign of life. The body was brought home this evening. 

Hurlbutt and Miss Sullivan had gone up the beach a hundred yards 
intending to swim down to the grounds. Though not in company yet both 
were at once seized by the current known as the ‘sea push”? and rapidly 
borne out to sea. Hurlbutt hurried to rescue Miss Sullivan, but the girl 
fainted before he reached her, and his own strength gave out in the combat 
with the powerful current. Emil Fritsch, of New York, started after the girl, 
but, though a powerful swimmer, he became exhausted and was brought 
ashore unconscious by a bathing master. Henry W. Keene, of Philadelphia, 
swam up to Hurlbutt and pushed him along for a time, then feeling his 
strength giving out, he left the drowning man and with difficulty reached the 
shore and gave the alarm. 

Before help could come both Hurlbutt and Miss Sullivan were drowned. 

E. Mitchell and George E. Matthews, of Buffalo, were caught by a similar 
current at the bathing grounds at the same time and sank. Benjamin Jack 
son, the bathing master, brought those men and Emil Fritsch, of New York, 
to the shore. They have now recovered. 

Fred Hurlbutt was a native of Peekskill, New York, and about 35 years 
old. He was connected with the publishing business during the greater par 
of his life. He made many friends in Buffalo as a traveling salesman for 
eastern printing ink houses. Afterward he embarked with James S. Met- 
calfe in the publication of the J/vdern Age, a literary magazine. He founded 
the Buffalo Printing Ink Company about six years ago, and the business had 
grown to its present proportions largely through his abilities as a salesman. 
Mr. Hurlbutt lived at No, 151 Allen street. He leaves a widow and an infant 
son. 

Everybody who ever knew Fred Hurlbutt will feel personally bereaved in 
his untimely taking off. He was one of the most companionable of men—a 
man of the world in the best sense of the term. Well connected socially, 
well educated, handsome, a keen observer of men and things, he thoroughly 
enjoyed the world and made it more liveable for other people. No press 
club or actors’ lodge in any part of the country had a more welcome visitor 
than Fred Hurlbutt. At the same time he was a shrewd and hard working 
business man. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 

As we stated last month, M. l’‘Abbé Requin thinks he can prove 
that the germ of printing existed at Avignon in 1444. It seems 
that a certain Procope Valdfoghel, silversmith, a native of Prague, 
went to reside at Avignon on July 4, 1444, that he manufactured 
types and taught the art of ‘‘artificial writing ” to five workmen, 
whose names were as follows : Girard Ferrose, Davin de Caderous- 
ses, Georges de la Jardine, Manaud Vitalis and Arnaud de 
Coselhac. It is further proved that he loaned to the above named 
Vitalis two alphabets in steel, two iron forms, a steel screw, forty 
molds in tin, and other articles. In coming from Prague to 
Avignon did Valdfoghel pass by Strasburg and discover the secret 
of Gutenberg ? 

M. l’Abbé Requin, who communicated these particulars to the 
Congress of Sociétés Savantes, recently held in the Sorbonne, 
Paris, says one may now affirm that a printing works existed in 
1444 at Avignon, that this town comes immediately after Stras- 
burg, and that France is the first country where the new art was 
spread ; for Avignon is none the less: a part of France for being 
under the jurisdiction of the popes. 

What appears now to be clearly shown is that Procope Vald- 
foghel of Prague, resident at Avignon, was acquainted with the 
principles of the typographical art from the year 1444; but it is 
not demonstrated that he succeeded completely in exercising this 
art and producing books ‘‘ written artificially,” to use an expres- 
sion often employed by the notaries of Avignon. 

M. l’Abbé Requin is to be congratulated on the results of his 
researches, which henceforth will find a place in all the works 
relating to the discovery of printing. He is advised to prepare a 
complete and accurate edition of all the documents in which 
Procope Valdfoghel and his associates figure. The publication of 
these texts is indispensable for the discussions which they cannot 
fail to excite. 

The abbé has printed details of the documents so far dis- 
covered in a small brochure published by M. Alphonse Picard, 
Rue Bonaparte, Paris, under the title, ‘‘L’Imprimerie 4 Avignon 
en 1444."—The Printing Times and Lithographer. 





THE quaintly built house in which Miss Middy Morgan, the 
stock reporter of the New York 77mes, resides is being decorated 
by the talented lady’s young sister, Miss Jane Morgan, who has 





minutes, and was an expert swimmer. Yet after he was taken from the 


recently come from Munich to brighten Staten Island, 
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MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


From a photograph taken by the Pager Mill at the session of the association, July 30, to the courtesy of whose manager we are indebted for its 
appearance in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE CHICAGO HERALD’S NEW BUILDING. 


The structure now being erected for the occupancy of the 
Chicago //eva/d on Washington street, between Fifth avenue and 
La Salle street, will, when completed, be without doubt one of the 
most elegant, service- 
able, convenient and 
comfortable of all 
newspaper buildings. 
In its construction 
these features have 
been especially kept 
in view, even to the 
smallest detail. It 
may be the new build- 
ing will neither par- 
alyze the spectator by 
immense proportions 
nor astonish him by 
the lavish costliness 
of its materials, yet it 
will be found that it 
marks an era in the 
construction of news- 
paper offices, and that 
in its planning the 
dominating principles 
were of the most pro- 
gressive character. 

The building, which 
consists of five stories 
and an attic, will be 
on the south side of 
the street, 61 feet in width, 170 feet in depth and 120 feet in height 
from the ground to the apex of the great gable in which the struc- 
ture terminates. The material used is a reddish brown granite 
from Wisconsin for the business offices, and terra-cotta for the 
rest of the exterior wall. The high pitched roof is covered with 
Spanish tiling of a similar color 

In the basement, the walls of which will be faced with white 
enameled brick, will be found ten Potter web perfecting presses, 
—a sight for the gods—ink and waste paper rooms, a dynamo 
chamber for the storage of the formidable batteries of dynamos 
and the most complete electric plants in use in any newspaper 
office in the country. The ground floor will be occupied by the 
publication offices, but the whole front, including a space 61 by 66 
feet, will be open with the exception of the counter on the east 
side of the spacious room. The second, third and fourth stories 
will consist of leased offices, the fifth the editorial department, 
which contains a reception room 19 by 28 feet, communicating 
with the office of the managing editor and a well selected library. 
In rear of the court are the bathrooms, toilets, lavatories and 
barber's saloon of the staff, and toward the east wall is a fine 
square room, lighted by the court, which will be the workroom of 
the //erald’s artists. On the next floor is the hall of the com- 
positors, which will contain 150 frames, providing for 150 type- 
setters. These occupy the whole space between the front and the 
court and some of the space fronting the latter. Here also is the 
lunch and stereotype room, the latter 24 by 48 feet, furnished 
with a sheet-iron floor, and an elevator which descends to the base- 
ment, and has no other communication. Here are lavatories for 
the men, and everything that thoughtfulness could suggest to min- 
ister to their comfort. The walls are faced with white enameled 
brick which will not get black under any circumstances, and refuse 
to become a vehicle for pencilings of poetry or crayoned caricatures. 
The whole establishment will be flooded with electric lights. 

It will thus be seen that the needs and comfort of every 
employé have been remembered, and ample accommodation has 
been provided for them. It is needless to add that its business 
management will be under the control of that prince of newspaper 
publishers, James W, Scott, 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


Cuas. BurrouGus, Schenectady, New York. Business card in 
colors. Neat, well balanced and attractive. 

FinLtEy & HAW LEy, Santa Rosa, California. Two attractive, 
neatly executed and well printed programmes. 

Raynor & TayLor, Detroit, Michigan. Unique business cir- 
cular in colors, printed on enameled book paper. 

WARREN PRINTING ComMPANY, Somerset, New York. Firm 
letterhead in colors; a very creditable job, but a little too 
crowded. ; 

Ep KeroGu, Milwaukee. Firm card in gold and colors, with 
vignette. The design is attractive, the colors harmonious, and the 
execution No. 1. 

Cuas. W. Knicut, New Bedford, Massachusetts. Exceedingly 
neat business card in Quaint and Quaint Open, printed in red, 
brown and blue tints. 

Tracy, Gipss & Co., Madison, Wisconsin. Several specimens 
of general commercial printing, the composition and presswork 
of which are commendable. 

W. D. Pace, Fort Wayne, Indiana. A number of pamphlets, 
all of which are neat, clean specimens of composition and press- 
work. The title pages are pleasing and symmetrical. 


P. L. Curistiz, Brandon, Manitoba. A number of cards and 
letterheads, which show that our Canadian friends are capable of 
turning out first-class work, even if they do live on the prairies of 
Manitoba. 

M. L. MarsHati, Prophetstown, Illinois. Several samples 
which, while showing the available material of the office is small, 
furnish no excuse for the character of the presswork, which is 
below par. 

SWINBURNE PRINTING Company, Minneapolis. Book of samples 
of printing, which is both instructive and entertaining. We wish 
we could place a copy of the same in the hands of every inquirer 
for specimens. 

M. H. Novotny, Argyle, Minnesota. A very creditable assort- 
ment of everyday work, all of which is neat and clean. Though 
unpretentious, it proves Argyle has a printer who thoroughly 
knows his business. 

Epwarp Hine & Co., Peoria, Illinois. Samples, consisting of 
illustrated catalogues, letterheads, billheads, statements, etc. 
Composition and presswork are alike commendable, and show 
that good work does not depend on unnecessary embellishment. 


SawyER & Wooparpb, Osage, Iowa. A number of tastily 
designed and executed cards and programmes. The material 
has evidently been selected with judgment, and, what is more, 
is used with discretion. The presswork is very, very good. 


ALFRED M. Stocum & Co., Philadelphia. Firm billhead, 
embossed and in colors. Like all work produced by this firm, at 
least which reaches our desk, it is well nigh perfection. It isa 
striking, well balanced job, and, though somewhat odd, is both 
harmonious and attractive. 

E. S. Stevens, Parsons, Kansas. Business card in blue, car- 
mine and lemon yellow, a very foor combination for effective 
display. The one great defect of a number of our would-be color 
printers is an ignorance of the harmony of colors, and the sooner 
they overcome it the better. 

FreD Woop, Wexford, Ireland. Book of specimens of printing 
consisting of 50 pages. Some of them are of a superior character, 
while others are just so-so. American material is lavishly used, 
and Mackellar, Smiths & Jordan’s combination border, series 95, 
seems to be in general favor. 

Haney & Kuiiprpert, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. A very 
acceptable batch of circulars, letterheads, folders, cards, state- 
ments, programmes, etc., which, coming as they do from the 
locality of botchism, are all the more appreciated. We cannot 





understand’ why business men will patronize a blacksmith shop 
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under any circumstances when they can get their work done in the 
manner which Messrs. Haney & Klippert turn theirs out. 


W. B. Tuomas & Co., Los Angeles, California. Firm bill- 
head, embossed and in colors, the tint blocks of which were cast 
in a stereotype press on a piece of translucent bristol. The 
design is a novel and attractive one, and well executed, both as 
regards composition and presswork 


W. C. HoLuiisteER & BROTHER, Chicago. Prospectus of the 
Shipping Clerks’ Council, No. 22, Royal League, a handsome 
souvenir of 50 pages, gotten up in the highest style of the art. It 
is printed on super-calendered book paper, and composition and 
presswork are all] that could be desired. 

W. H. Wacner, Freeport, Illinois. A large assortment of 
specimens, consisting of showbills, catalogues, pricelists, pamph- 
lets, diplomas, letter and note heads, billheads, statements, 
business cards, etc. Many of these are in colors, and every 
sample sent is a credit to the establishment turning them out. 

TIMES PUBLISHING Company, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The 
‘91 Epitome, the Lehigh University. This isa sumptuously gotten 
up work of nearly 300 pages, and embellished by several plates of 
the faculty and other officials. It contains a history of the uni- 
versity, the names of the graduates, etc. It is printed on enam- 
eled paper and is a genuine work of art. 


ALso from Bell Printing & Manufacturing Company, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; Commercial Printing Company, Philadelphia ; 
Democrat job office, Centralia, Illinois; Thos. W. Ripley, Boston, 
Massachusetts; C. C. Bartgis & Brother, Baltimore; Edward 
Hine & Co, Peoria, Illinois; Leighton Bros., Minneapolis, unique 
business card; Shepard, Printer, Brockway, New York; H. Caplin, 
& Co., 416 Grand street, New York; H. M. Lee & Bro., Los 
Angeles, California ; J. S. Laughton, Brandon, Manitoba; E. W. 
Thomas, Toledo, Ohio; Turck & Baker, Chicago, exceedingly 
neat announcement of removal; E. Thalheimer, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; Shirley & Kessler, St. Joseph, Missouri; Felix Aji, 
Nuevo Valencia, Venezuela, South America. 





THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PAPER. 


According to a foreign contemporary, the total number of 
existing paper mills is 3,985, with an annual production of 1,055,- 
ooo tons of paper, made from all kinds of material. No less than 
g0,000 men, and twice that number of women and children, are 
employed in this industry, while the capital invested is over 
$300, 000, 000. 

The annual consumption of the enormous quantity of paper 


made is thus divided : 
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COLOR PRINTING ON METAL. 


The new process of decoration and color printing*on metal 
consists, says an exchange, in preparing zinc or other metallic 
plates in a special way, and then either nickel-plating or copper- 
ing them, a dull or bright surface, or both, being produced by 
mechanical agency. Specially prepared enamel colors are used, 
and the printing of the subject on the plate is carried out direct 
from stones, as in lithography. Embossing is introduced, either 
in the lettering or in views, and such like; this part of the treat- 
ment being effected by another special detail of the process, the 
usual steel plate engraving being dispensed with. The cost of 
production is said to be very small. 





PERSONAL. 


DurinG the past month we have received calls from the follow- 
ing gentlemen: F. Wesel, president and manager F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company; E. H. Cottrell, of C. B. Cottrell & 
Sons, New York; Frank Hyde, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; W. C. 
McClevey, Indianapolis; E. M. Hardy, Janesville, Wisconsin ; 
W. A. Beach, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; E. S. Andrews, 
Williamston, Michigan; T. K. Le Baron, Elgin, Illinois; Fred 
Slocum, secretary Michigan State Press Association, Caro, Mich- 
igan. 


A MEXICAN PAPER MILL. 


The accompanying illustration shows the paper mill of Juan 
M. Benfield. This mill is located six miles from the City of Mex- 
ico and employs about one hundred and sixty hands. It produces 
two tons of paper a day. The mill is of solid stone, and was 
originally a Jesuit convent, having been built about two hundred 





years ago. It produces a variety of papers, ranging from fine 
writings to heavy cardboard and even coarser grades. Herbert 
Taylor, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, who has been for some time 
its superintendent, has recently returned from there. He says the 
materials used in the paper are much the same as those used in 
the States, but some stock is used that is never seen in this 
country. The writing paper is much thinner than the American 
paper because the natives prefer it, their penmanship being lighter 
than the American style. The help employed in the mill consists 
entirely of Mexicans, Mr. Taylor having been the only foreigner 
in the mill. These people earn from 25 cents to $1.50 a day, and 
it requires more hands to run a mill there thant does in this 
country. The machinery used is mostly of American make, 
including the Babcock & Wilcox boilers, as the Mexicans believe 
in having the latest and best equipments. The manufacturers 
have to compete with their French brethren, but the latter are 
obliged to pay an import duty on their paper. Paper sells for 10 
to 16 cents.a pound for the best kinds, as everything that enters 
into the composition of finished goods comes high. Mr. Taylor 
was well pleased with his experience in Mexico, because he 
encountered so much that was new and strange. The climate is 
very even, the mercury never going above 85 degrees in the warm- 
est weather, or below 67 degrees in cold. Asarule, the people 
treated him kindly, although some are suspicious of foreigners. 
Mr. Taylor is an old paper maker, having been employed in some 
of the Holyoke mills for twenty years. He worked in the Whit- 
ing mill when he was engaged to manage Sefior Benfield’s mill ; 
and, his contract having expired, he decided to return to his home 
and family. —United States Paper-Maker. 


AT London, a handsome volume known as Lord Brassey's 
‘Naval Annual” for 1890 has appeared, with numerous plans, 
four fine lithographed pictures of ships, after drawings by 
Mr. W. F. Mitchell, and sundry pictures illustrative of recent 
gurinery experiments. It is edited by Mr. Thomas Allnutt Brassey, 
and is a meritorious compilation of nearly 600 pages. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 
THE Chicago 77%bune has recently donned a new dress. 
Tue Pantagraph Printing and Stationery Company, of Bloom- 
ngton, Illinois, has opened an office in this city. 
Mr. D. R. Cameron, of the firm of Cameron, Amberg & Co., 
has been appointed a member of the Chicago Board of Education. 


J. C. Skeen & Co., book and job printers and publishers, have 
removed to the new twelve-story fireproof Caxton building, 328- 
334 Dearborn street. 


Tue John Anderson Publishing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago, with a capital stock of $100,000, by John 


Anderson and others. 


THE widow of the late Wilbur F. Storey, who was for many 
years the directing spirit of the Chicago 7?mes, was married a few 
days ago to Mr. Joseph Dunlop, its managing editor. 


Mr. A. R. Barnes, of A. R. Barnes & Co., has gone to 
Europe with his family to be gone three months. He intends 
making a tour of the continent and the British isles. 


A. C. Woopman, W. H. Spencer and M. J. Brunner have 
incorporated the Interstate Paper Company at Chicago with a 
capital stock of $5,000,000 to do a paper manufacturing business. 

THE Chicago Typothetz gave its second annual picnic on 
Saturday, August 16, at Momence, Illinois. Five carloads of 
excursionists were in attendance, and a thoroughly enjoyable time 
was had. 

THE daily G/ode of this city has changed hands, Mr. Harry 
Wilkinson becoming editor and Mr. James C. Strain business 
manager. There is some talk, we understand, of making it an 
evening paper. 

Mr. F. J. Hurvsut, for several years in charge of the 
Printer’s Album, has recently connected himself with H. H. 
Latham, dealer in printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery, 304-306 
Dearborn street, and will issue a monthly journal for Mr. Latham, 
commencing September, 1890. 


AmonG the delegates in attendance at the session of the Inland 
Press Association in this city, Tuesday, August 5, was Mr. L. W. 
Grubb, business manager of the Galesburg (Ill.) Repudblican- 
Register, This gentleman was the first president of Atlanta 
Typographical Union, No. 48, and was three times elected to 
that position. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the Chicago Printing-Trades 
Directory for 1890, published by the Ben Franklin Company, 334 
Dearborn street, and edited by Henry R. Boss. It is a neatly 
gotten up book of 112 pages, has been compiled with care. and 
contains a list of all the printing and publishing establishments 
in the city. Asa reference book it is invaluable. Price 4o cents. 


THE World’s Fair is booming, so far as the paper trade inter- 
ests in Chicago are concerned. A little while ago Frank Butler, 
of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, and A. T. Hodge, of the 
Chicago Paper Company, went up as missionaries into the North, 
and so successful were they in converting the people of Appleton 
and adjacent towns that they secured subscriptions to the world’s 
fair on the basis of $1,000 for every machine in the valley. 


Tue rooms of the Chicago Press Club have recently been 
enlarged, remodeled and re-embellished, and now rank among the 
cosiest and most attractive in the city. The addition of a special 
room for the accommodation of the library, which is daily increas- 
ing in size, is a feature worthy of especial mention. And don’t 
let it be forgotten that this club numbers among its members 
many of the brightest young journalists onthe American continent. 


Mr. O. N. Biomaren, of the firm of Blomgren Brothers, who 
has been visiting England, Norway, Sweden and Denmark for 
some time past, has returned to his duties invigorated in mind and 
body. He sailed from Copenhagen July 23 and arrived in Chicago 
August 14, having been absent four months toa day. He is loud 
in his praises of the grandeur of the northern portion of Sweden, 








and states that it is becoming a favorite summer resort, especially 
for British tourists. 

AT the last meeting of Chicago Typographical Union it was 
decided to participate in the annual parade of the Trade and 
Labor Assembly. It was also decided to hold a picnic apart from 


‘that of the Trade Assembly picnic, at Columbia park, on the 


Santa Fé-road, which is forty minutes ride from the city. The 
following is the personnel of the Parade and Picnic Committee 
appointed by the president: William Mill, W. C. Roberts, J. B. 
Fullerton, Alex. Spencer, M. H. Madden, John C. Harding, C. D. 
Tuttle, Gus Bilger, W. R. Rattray, J. S. Hamilton, D. W. Mat- 
thews, C. T. Gould, T. J. Lyons, F. A. Kidd, W. J. Creevy, C. E. 
McDowell, Emil Tripp, G. W. Day, W. S. Timblin, Thomas 
Oliver, W. C. Mench. At the last meeting of the committee it 
was decided that each member participating in the demonstration 
should carry an American flag 12 by 16, and also wear the badge of 
the union. The chapels of the 7r7bune, Herald, News, Times, Inter 
Ocean, Post and Mail, will wear high hats on the occasion. After 
participating in the procession the members will proceed to the 
depot of the Santa Fé railroad, where a special train will be 
waiting to convey them to the grounds. A grand time is expected, 
and every union printer is cordially invited to be present. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


SoME 8o tons of pulp are being shipped weekly from Alpena, 
Michigan. 

THE people of Montgomery, Alabama, are again discussing the 
building of a paper mill in that city. 

E. M. Taintor, wholesale dealer in paper and stationery, 
Middletown, Connecticut, has sold out. 

THE Fall Mountain Paper Company, Beliows Falls, Vermont, 
produces on an average 300 tons of paper weekly, 225 tons of which 
is news. 

Tue New York /vess has contracted with the Glens Falls Paper 
Company, Glens Falls, New York, for its supply of paper for the 
coming year. 

DeMING, LEARNED & Co., paper manufacturers, Wells River, 
Vermont, have dissolved partnership, and have been succeeded by 
the Adams Paper Company. 

THE Chadwick Copying Book Company has been awarded the 
contract for supplying the house of representatives with letter 
copying books for the ensuing year. 

A $250,000 paper mill at Pekin, Illinois, is the subject ot 
negotiations between the Improvement Association of Pekin and 
A. R. Smith, of Lee, Massachusetts. 

THE New York /Vor/d, it is said, pays $667,500 a year for paper 
used in printing its editions, while the next largest, that of the 
Boston G/ode, puts up $326,000 a year. 

Tue Chemical Paper Company has been organized for the 
operation of the mills at Kingston, New York, and they are 
expected to begin business in a short time. 

A NEW paper house has been established at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, by M. Cohen & Fisher Brés., of Fort Wayne. It will 
be known as the Capital Paper Company. 

THE Philadelphia Press and the Philadelphia /zguzrer recently 
closed contracts with the Hudson River Pulp and Paper Company 
for their supply of paper for the ensuing year. 

It is proposed to build a $50.000 paper mill at Marshall, Mich- 
igan, on condition of a donation of site and water power. Chicago 
parties are said to be interested in this project. 

THE Fairchild Paper Company of East Pepperell, Massachu- 
setts, has been awarded a contract for furnishing 500,000 or more 
pounds of distinctive paper for use in printing internal revenue 
stamps at 6,5, cents per pound. 

THE firm of Charles Beck Paper Company, limited, has suc- 
ceeded to the fancy paper, cardboard and machinery business 
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formerly carried on by Charles Beck, 609 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. All outstanding debts will be paid by Charles Beck, who 
will also collect all debts due the old firm. 

THE contract for furnishing paper for the state printing of the 
State of Massachusetts during the year ending June 30, 1891, has 
been awarded to the A. Storrs & Bement Company. 

Tue Hennepin Paper Company, of Minneapolis, is erecting a 
pulp and paper mill at Little Falls, Minnesota, which will cost 
$200,000, employ three hundred hands and use goo-horse power. 

At Hartford, Connecticut, White, Corbin & Co. have in use a 
machine which turns out envelopes complete, printed and banded 
in packages of twenty-five, at the rate of 112 a minute, or 97,000 
a day. 

CRANE & Co., of Dalton, Massachusetts, have been awarded a 
contract for supplying the treasury department with distinctive 
paper for printing United States notes, silver certificates and other 
securities. 

THE Pulp Company of Jackson, Michigan, are experimenting 
with tamarack as a material for pulp. The wood is very plenteous 
there and if it can be bleached sufficiently will prove a welcome 
addition to the list of pulp stock. 

THE Lancy & Barker Company succeeds the well-known paper 
stock house of James Lancy & Co., of Rochester, New York. 
M. J. Barker, who has managed the old house so successfully, and 
given it its high reputation, will continue in charge. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

Str. JosEpH, Michigan, is to have a new evening paper. 

THE Nashville (Tenn.) American is to have a new dress. 

SaGINnaw, Michigan, is to have a new democratic evening paper. 

Louisiana has ten daily and one hundred and twenty-seven 
weekly newspapers. 

Tue Hartford (Conn.) Aecord is to occupy a new building now 
in process of construction. 

THE Syracuse Lvening Herald will, it is said, introduce the 
Rogers Typograph about September Tr. 

Lewis W. Buck ey is the genial and enterprising proprietor 
of the Grocery World, of Philadelphia. 

A. P. McIntyre, editor the Long Island City 77iéene, died 
Saturday night, July 12, in.the Flushing hospital. 

THE Toronto G/ode is now issued from its new building, corner 
of Yonge and Melinda streets, and in a new dress of type. 

THE Philadelphia Lvening Bulletin is now printed ona fast 
perfecting press and generally rejuvenated as a newspaper. 

VERMONT is to have a new monthly magazine conducted on the 
lines of the /ovum, the Arena and the North American Review. 

TueE Portland (Me.) prohibitionists have organized a stock 
company, with $10,000 capital, to publish an organ to be called 
the Herald. 

THE Green Springs (Ohio) 77es has been moved to Fremont, 
and, it is rumored, will be continued as a democratic paper, daily 
and weekly. 

ARTHUR COLBURN, a well known, member of the press of 
Boston, died recently at the residence of his father, 571 Boston 
street, Lynn. 

W.H. Ne son, of Eckert, Howard & Co., publishers of the 
7raveler, Arkansas City, Kansas, has sold one-third of his interest 
in that paper. , 

THE 13,164 weekly papers in the United States have a total 
circulation of 23,228,750, while the 1,626 published daily circulate 
6,653,250 copies. 

A NEw paper called the Zvenimg Post has just made its appear- 
ance at Little Rock, Arkansas. It is a seven-column folio and is 
democratic in politics. 

AMmonG the many able, humorous and instructive references to 
the sessions of the National Editorial Association at Boston, the 
attractions of and the excursions to and from that interesting city 





which have reached us, none deserve more praise than those 
appearing in the Centralia (Ill.) Democrat, edited by C. D. Tufts. 


THE oldest newspaper now published in the United States is 
the Maryland Gazette, of Annapolis, the first issue of which 
appeared January 17, 1745. 

THE Monumental News is the name of an illustrated monthly, 
devoted to monumental and kindred interests, published in Chi- 
cago by Rufus James Haight. 

ACCORDING to Eugene W. Camp, in the Century, there are 
35,000 persons in the United States engaged in editorial work on 
daily and weekly newspapers. 

THE editors of the Home Maker, including Marion Harland 
and her daughter, have resigned on account of a difference of 
opinion with the counting room. 

THE Daily Ca// is the name of a new six-column daily recently 
established at Stillwater, Minnesota, published by J. G. Vandiver. 
It is democratic in its tendencies. 

THE Lithographic Art Fournal is the name of-a new monthly 
which succeeds the Lithographer and Printer. It is published in 
New York and edited by George H. Davis. 


THE Lowell (Massachusetts) Sanday Critic has changed hands, 
John A. Chandler, formerly a reporter on the A/ai/, having 
purchased the interest of Henry J. Moulton. 


A. S. BARBER is one of the oldest newspaper publishers in the 
United States, having managed and owned the Woodbury (New 
Jersey) Constitution for fifty-four consecutive years. 

A NEW weekly newspaper is to be established in Woburn, 
Massachusetts. Andrew Cutler & Co. will be the publishers, 
and Frank E. Wetherell, of Providence, Rhode Island, the editor. 


Epwarp H. ELWELL, one of the oldest and best known news- 
paper men in New England, who has been for many years editor 
of the Portland (Maine) 7ranscript, recently died quite suddenly 
at Bar Harbor. 

THE San Francisco -.xaminer is to have anew building, twelve 
stories high, immediately opposite the Chronicle, on the site now 
occupied by the old Nucleus building, the purchase price of which 
is to be $550,000. 

THE Southern Trucker and Lumberman is the name of a sixteen 
page weekly, published at Macon, Georgia. Its aim is to fully 
and fairly represent the industrial interests of the South, partic- 
ularly those of the South Atlantic States. 

THE Doylestown (Penn.) Democrat has been sold to a stock 
company, who will issue a daily in connection with the weekly. 
W. W. H. Davis, who has been publisher of the Democrat for 
thirty-two years, will continue as editor. 

In Philadelphia, the Sanday Transcript has ordered a fast Hoe 
press, capable of printing 30,000 copies per hour, to be in opera- 
tion early in September. It is understood that the paper will then 
branch out with an evening edition to sparkle for the Quaker 
million. 

THERE are published in the interest of Freemasons 30 news- 
papers; 14 for the Knights of Labor ; 22 for the Odd Fellows ; 19 
for the Ancient Order of United Workmen ; 24 for the Knights of 
Pythias ; 24 for the Grand Army of the Republic and 11 for the 
Patrons of Husbandry. 

At Bar Harbor, Maine, July 15, E. H. Elwell, editor of the 
Portland 7yanscript, died of heart disease. He was on his way 
home from the Maine Press Association excursion to Machias. 
Mr. Elwell was sixty-four years old, had been in the newspaper 
business all his life, and at the head of the 7vanscrip¢ since 
1848. 

AsouT September 1 the Valparaiso (Ind.) A/essenger will start 
an evening daily, called the Sz, a six-column folio, with news 
plates, democratic, and 1 cent a copy. Inthe same city, from the 
office of the Porter County l’idette, about the same date, there is 
announced to begin an afternoon daily, republican, a six or seven- 
column quarto, with news plates, at 2 cents a copy. 
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SPECIMEN FOR COMPETITION. 








Executed by John Knight, apprentice, St. Louis. 
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DR. WILLIAM D. H. HUNTER, 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Hunter, whose portrait is herewith presented, was born in 
Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, where he now resides, and where he 
received his primary education. At the age of eighteen years he 
entered Asbury University, of Indiana, where he took a scientific 
course. After leaving college he went to Missouri, read medicine, 
and later attended lectures at the Ohio Medical College, Cincinnati. 
Returning to Missouri he entered upon the practice of his profes- 
sion, but in time drifted into politics and the newspaper business. 
In 1855 he purchased the A/ssouri Ledger, published at Mexico, 
and was for fourteen 
years its editor and 
proprietor. During his 
residence in Missouri 
he was an active, in- 
fluential and popular 
He was for 
several terms mayor 
of his city, for a long 
time councilman, and, 


citizen. 


during President 
Pierce's administra- 
tion, its postmaster. 
He served a term as 
clerk of his county, 
and in 1861 was nomi- 
nated by the conserva- 
tive party to represent 
the district in which 
he lived in the consti- 
tutional convention 
called to consider the 
position of Missouri in 
relation to the civil 
war, but declined to 
run. In 1864 he was 
elected a representa- 
tive to the state legis- 
lature, in which body 
he was a prominent 
and active member. 
In 1866 he was ap- 
pointed assessor of 
internal revenue for 
the Fourth District of 
Missouri. He repre- 
sented the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of 
Missouri in the na- 
tional democratic con- 
vention of 1868 and 
was a member of the 
Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization in 
that body. He was an active friend of the railroads projected 
in Missouri and was a director of what is now known as the 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern railway, and also what is 
now known as the western extension of the Chicago & Alton 
railroad. ; 

In 1871 he returned to Lawrenceburgh, and in 1877 became one 
of the proprietors of the Lawrenceburgh Aegister, and since that 
time has been its editor. Since his return to Indiana he has been 
prominently identified in all its movements of political and social 
advancement. He was a director of the state prison, south, was 
for some time the president of the board of education of Lawrence- 
burgh, and is at present one of the trustees of Moore’s Hill College. 
In politics he has always been prominent in his party. In 1880 
he was chosen a member of the State Central Committee of his 
party, and in 1884 was one of the electors at large on the Cleveland 
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ticket in Indiana, and in May, 1885, was appointed by President 
Cleveland collector of internal revenue for the Sixth District of 
Indiana, which position he held until August, 1889. He has been 
a leader in the State Editorial Association, having been president 
of the Southern Indiana Editorial Association and of the 
Indiana Democratic Editorial Association, and few editors in the 
state have been in the service longer. 


FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 
France is a great country for journalists, but it is a mighty 
In Paris they produce the hand- 
edited, 


poor field for a newspaper man. 

somest, best 
best illustrated period- 
icals in the world, and 
they have the meanest 
newspapers. The 
English newspapers 
are slow enough to set 
American editor 
crazy. But 
pers, as we understand 


an 
newspa- 


them, can hardly be 
said to exist in France, 
for news occupies but 
a very secondary place 
in their composition. 
Take, for example, 
Le Petit Fournal, the 
daily paper with the 
largest circulation in 
the world — genuine 
and undoubted. It 
sells for five sous (one 
cent), the 
worst looking little rag 


and it is 


I ever laid eyes on. 
Printed on miserable 
paper, with heavy- 
faced type and poor 
ink, it presents a 
cheap, smeary appear- 
ance which would fill 
the soul of the most 
slovenly backwoods 
editor with disgust. -It 
contains condensed re- 
ports of the proceed- 
ings of the Chamber 
of Deputies, political 
articles, short police 
notes, and a 


The story is the main 


story. 


! feature, the special 
articles next, and the 
news is last to be con- 


Dynasties may be overthrown, cities may be destroyed, 


sidered. 
kings and emperors may die—the /etit Yournal will probably 
print the information some time; but, if the entire Western 
Hemisphere should be destroyed by an earthquake, and it was 
a question between publishing the news of the catastrophe and 
the story, the news would lay over every time.—A//an Foreman 
in the Fournalist. 


THE proceedings of the Peoria meeting of the Illinois Press 
Association are before us in pamphlet form, from the press of 
Messrs Hayes & Fletcher, of the Morris //era/d. This is sufficient 
to say in regard to the typographical appearance of the work, as 
that office never turns out anything but good work. The pro- 
ceedings make over a hundred pages this year, and are mighty 


interesting reading. 











OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


INDIANAPOLIS printers on Labor Day will wear linen dusters and 
high hats. 

St. Paut Typographical Union has fixed the scale on Thorn 
typesetting machines at 22 cents. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot in Boston for a reduction of the hours 
of labor of morning compositors. 

TRADE in Dallas, Texas, is very dull, alike on jobwork and 
on morning and evening papers. 

AT present Denver union has an active membership of 372, 
with enough applications pending to make the working force of the 
town beyond 4oo. 

L. C. Hay, late first vice-president of the International 
Typographical Union, has been appointed foreman of the job- 
room, government printing office. 

W. F. Comps, of Macon, Georgia, business manager of the 
Macon £vening News, has invented a printer's stick that bids fair 
to replace all others in use. 


THE Jacques Cartier Union, of Montreal, proposes a national 
typographical union for Canada. The proposition is a very silly 
one, and we are glad to know that it does not appear to be favor- 
ably received. 

Toronto Typographical Union will be represented at the 
Dominion Trade and Labor Congress at Ottawa, in September 
next, by Messrs. Armstrong, Douer, J. T. Gilmour, J. H. Gilmour 
and Hastings. 

H1rRAM LUKENS went to work on the Doylestown (Pa.) /rte//i- 
gencer in June, 1832, as printer’s devil and has been continuously 
employed on that paper ever since, celebrating his fifty-eighth 
anniversary in that office on June 21. Heis a compositor and 
works every day at his case. 


WE have received several specimen pages of the ‘‘Color 
Printer,’’ about to be issued byeJ. F. Earhart, Cincinnati, to which 
reference has been so frequently made in the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. As a much needed educator this work will 
supply a want long felt, and will be worth its weight in gold. 


A MEETING of the chairmen of the different chapels of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 has just been held in New York for the 
purpose of considering means and ways by which to bring about 
a closer alliance between the pressroom and composing room. 
The executive officers of Union No. 49, composed of pressmen, 
were also present. 

Dr. GarNeETT, the head of the department of printed books in 
the British Museum, has received upward of 32,500 volumes in 
the course of a year to add to the shelves of the national library. 
Of these nearly 10,000 are new books received from the publishers 
in pursuance of the English copyright; 4,695 volumes have been 
presented, and no fewer than 17,650 acquired by purchase. 


Mr. F. E. Owen, whose article on ‘‘ Job Office Bookkeeping ” 
appeared in the April number, requests us to inform our readers 
that he will send the sample blanks on request of any printer, 
stamps not being necessary. He would be pleased, however, if 
the applicant would inclose one or more samples of neat printing. 
His address is 43 South Ninth street, San Jose, California. 


Tue make-up rule was the invention of Henry M. Failing, of 
Chicago, for many years foreman of the Dat/y News. While an 
assistant on the 77zéune he found it impossible to save his steel 
rule from being locked up in the form. This he would not know 
until the next morning. He therefore swore to have a rule which 
could not thus be overlooked when planing and locking up, and 
invented the humpback.— Union Printer. 


Tue statue of Horace Greeley, by J. Q. A. Ward, the sculptor, 
which is to stand at the entrance to the New York 77ibune count- 
ing-room, will probably be cast in bronze within the next few 
weeks. It will represent the great editor sitting in a characteristic 
attitude, the figure being 8 feet high, upon a pedestal of 6% feet. 
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Mr. Ward has been engaged on the commission for seven years, 
and the cost of the completed work will be about $18,000. 

A, E. Frazier, a member of Houston Typographical Union, 
No. 87, was brutally killed at Houston, Texas, on Saturday, 
August 9. He claimed Chicago as his home, but had been in 
Mexico some two years. Its members turned out well to his 
funeral, and a few ladies, with flowers to decorate his grave, 
were present. He-was laid to rest in the printers’ lot in Glen- 
wood Cemetery, a beautiful home for the dead. Rev. John E. 
Green, of the Washington Street Methodist Church, conducted 
the burial services, which were both beautiful and impressive. 
No. 87 intends to prosecute Frazier’s murderer, and any financial 
assistance sent to its secretary will be thankfully received and 
duly acknowledged. 

FOREIGN. 

DurtnG 1889 no fewer than 950 new newspapers were started in 

France, of which not one remains in life. On the other hand, the 

etit Fournal now claims a circulation of 1,095,000 copies daily. 
During the same period there were printed in France more than 
15,000 new books, including 5,000 new musical pieces. 

BERLIN, the great German center of printing and publishing, 
possesses now 334 printing offices, which give occupation to 3,191 
workmen and 1,006 apprentices, 2,265 of the former and 573 of 
the latter working in the 137 fair offices, paying according to the 
scale agreed upon between masters and men. ‘Twenty-five offices, 
with 444 men and 129 boys, do not pay scale prices; and 172 
offices, with 462 men and 394 boys, do not trouble themselves in 
the least about the scale. 


TRADE NOTES. 

J. A. Orr, printer, Belleville, Ontario, has been succeeded by 
E..T. Cherry. 

W. R. Gipss, Salt Lake City, Utah, has sold his interest in the 
Times Company. 

A. T. Lepine & Co., printers, Montreal, Canada, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

Dawson Brotuers, publishers, Montreal, Canada, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

J. L. Wave & Co., printers, Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts, 
have removed to Readsboro, Vermont. 

J. M. Ricuarps & Co., binders and printers, Augusta, Georgia, 
have been succeeded by Richards & Shaver. 

A Fast double cylinder press has been added to the mechanical 
equipment of the Newport (R. I.) Datly News. 

WELLs Bros., printers, Cleburne, Texas, have dissolved part- 
nership. W. F. Wells will continue the business. 

Mr. Davin E. Tirswortu has been admitted to partnership 
with Messrs. C. Potter Jr. & Co., press manufacturers, at Nos. 12 
and 14 Spruce street, New York City. 

A. C. Gorpon, J. L. Gordon, A. C. Murdaugh and others are 
about to organize a stock company with a capital of $20,000, 
to publish a newspaper at Staunton, Virginia. 

THE Globe Printing & Publishing Company, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, has been incorporated with G. R. Brown, president, 
and W. E. Shannahan, secretary. The capital stock is $5,000. 

C. FE. Merritt, W. B. Clarkson, R. L. Russell and others 
have organized the Standard Publishing Company to publish the 
Florida Standard, at Jacksonvilie, Florida. The capital stock is 
$10,000. 

Tue J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Virginia, has been incor- 
porated, with J. P. Bell president, R. H. Bell vice-president, 
and J. H. Wilkin secretary and treasurer, to conduct a general 
printing business and manufacture blank books, etc. The capital 
stock is to be not less than $5,000. 

On July 15, the bids for printing New Jersey’s state reports 
were opened by Comptroller Anderson. Most of the work is so 
complicated that it will take some time to figure the lowest bidder. 
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It is thought that MacCrellish & Quigley are the lowest bidders 
for printing the laws, and the W. S. Sharp Printing Company the 
lowest to print the assembly journal. Both are Trenton houses. 


Mr. Jonn T. Hawkins, president of the Campbell Printing 


Press & Manufacturing Company, has taken out some aew 
patents on new improvements for the Campbell press. That 
company never stands still. It is progressive and pushing, and its 
presses rank high among the best in the market. 

THE copartnership heretofore existing under the firm name of 
Darling & Douglass, Topeka, Kansas, printers and manufacturers 
of notary and corporation seals, metal badges, etc., has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent. All the accounts of the old firm will be 
collected and settled by C. W. Douglass, at the old stand, corner 
Eighth and Kansas avenues. 

ARTICLES of incorporation have been filed in Trenton, New 
Jersey, by the United States Book Company. The capital is 
$3,250,000. The company has absorbed all the twenty-one con- 
cerns which have carried ona business in low-priced publications. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago firms have been 
bought out. The new company’s directors will be: Horace K. 
Thurber, Samuel Thomas, Chester W. Chapin, Edward Tange 
and John W. Lovell, of New York City ; Michael A. Donahue, of 
Chicago; James D. Safford, of Springfield, Mass.; James A. 
Taylor, of Plainfield, N. J., and Erastus Wiman. Mr. Thurber 
will be elected president of the company. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


WE are promised an interesting account of the recent excursion 
of the Michigan editors through the Northwest and the wonderful 
Yellowstone Park, for our September issue. It will be interesting 
reading. 

AT the recent meeting of the Northwest Kansas Press Associa- 
tion it was resolved to make the Executive Committee a credential 
committee to investigate all applications for membership, so that 
none but bona fide editors shall be received. A prize was offered 
for the best account of the meeting and excursion, as published in 
the papers. 

Apout fifty editors of the country weeklies throughout New 
Jersey, comprising the New Jersey Editorial Association, were 
in annual session at the State Street House, in Trenton, a short 
time ago. Thomas B. Appleget, of the Hightstown Gazefte, 
presided. Major James S. Yard, the treasurer, reported a balance 
on hand of $1,309.41. The amount received for excursion tickets 
was $5,068. P. W. Hartwell, of the Hopewell //eva/d, John H. 
Simerson, of the Belvidere Warren Yourna/, and John N. Voor- 
hees, of the Flemington Democrat-Advertiser, were elected 
members of the association. 

Tue American Trade Press Association held their first annual 
meeting in New York July 21, C. R. Clifford, of Philadelphia, 
presiding. The following papers were represented: Sanilary 
News, Western Brewer, Inland Architect, American Miller, of 
Chicago; the Electrical World, Druggists’ Circular, American 
Exporter, Clothing dgapelte, Haberdasher, Fewelers’ Circular, Dry 
Goods Economist and Bonfort’s Wine and Liquor Fournal, of New 
York: the Aoot and Shoe Record, of Boston; the Upholsterer, 
Carriage Monthly, Paper and Press, Confectionery Fournal, Light, 
Heat and Power and Builder and Decorator, of Philadelphia. The 
following officers were elected : President, C. R. Clifford, Phila- 
delphia; first vice-president, Henry B. Elliot, New York ; 
second vice-president, Clarence E. Stumpf, New York ; secre- 
tary, William Patton, Philadelphia ; treasurer, Benjamin Lillard, 
New York. Directors, W. L. Trehune, Boston, Thomas Hudson, 
Chicago, and Joseph W. Gibson, New York. In the evening the 
association gave a banquet at Delmonico’s. 

THE Missouri Press Association meets at the city of Hannibal, 
Missouri, Tuesday, August 19, and will remain in session three 
days. The following is the programme: 

Tuesday, August 19, 10 o'clock A. M.—Organization, addresses of wel- 
come, by Hon. J. H. Dickason, mayor of Hannibal and W. A. Munger, Esq., 





president of Hannibal Business Men’s Association, and response and annual 
address by the president. 2:30 p. M—Historical paper by W. L. Thomas, St. 
Louis, ‘‘ School and Home.” 3 o’clock.—Address by Hon. C. F. Cochran, of 
the St. Joseph Gazette. 4 0’clock.—‘‘ Metropolitan Journalism,” by R. M. 
Field, of the Kansas City Star. 

Wednesday, August 20, 9:30 o’clock A. m.—Address, subject, ‘“ Brain 
Work,” by J. J. Rice, Fulton Gazette. 10:30 o'clock a. m.—Paper, subject, 
“The Best Methods of Business Management,” J. A. Hudson, Macon 
Times, 11:30 A. M.—Paper, subject, ‘‘The Local Department,”’ by S. G. 
Tetweiler, Charleston Democrat. Wednesday afternoon will probably be 
devoted to an excursion upon the river and a trip to Mark Twain’s cave. 

Thursday, August 21.—Address by Hon. E. A. Snively, of Springfield, 
Illinois. 10 o’clock.—Report from the Committee on Advertising, by H. F. 
Childers, of the Troy /7ee Press. 2 0’clock.—Report of Committee on Legis- 
lation, by J. West Goodwin, of the Sedalia Bazoo. The remainder of the 
afternoon will be consumed in discussion of these reports and with matters 
of practical interest to the profession. 

Friday, August 22, 9:30 A. Ma.—The association will meet to discuss matters 


of a practical nature and elect officers for the ensuing year. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


ATLANTIC City, New Jersey, has a bustling, hustling, festivious. 
aggregation of note-books and pencils, called ‘‘ The Journalists’ 
Club.” 

Bronson Howarp, the playwright, lives at New Rochelle, New 
York, where the greater part of his literary work is planned and 
finished. 

For fireproof writing ink a mixture of 5 parts of platinum 
chloride, 15 of lavender oil, 18 of Chinese ink, 1 of gum-Arabic 
and 64 of water is used. 

‘QHE Aldine Club, of New York, is exclusively composed of 
authors, artists, publishers and others interested in literature, art 
and kindred matters as business vocations. 

SEVERAL weeks ago a party of one hundred and fifty editors 
(all Pennsylvanians) were carried forty miles — from Baltimore to 
Washington — in half an hour, standard railway time. 

Hon. SAMUEL ALBRIGHT, the first governor of Dakota Terri- 
tory, is living in Minnesota, a hale and hearty man somewhat past 
middle age. He was a St. Paul editor in the early days of the 
Northwest. , 

THERE is no economy in rickety chairs, dirty windows and an 
unswept floor deeply stained with tobacco juice. Advertisers will 
reduce their terms the moment they set foot in such a place.— 
7. Campbell Copeland. 

TuE largest sheriff's sale ever advertised in South Jersey is now 
running in the Millville Republican, It occupies two columns. 
The property advertised is 3,500 acres, and the advertisement will 
cost $700 for two papers. 

GREEN aniline ink is very beautiful but costly. Dissolve 1 part 
of iodgreen in 100 to 110 of hot water. Writing executed with 
this ink has a brilliant bluish-green color ; for a more yellowish- 
green tint add some picric acid. 

AN enterprising New York firm of ink manufacturers has dis- 
tributed no fewer than 100,000 sample bottles of ink throughout 
Berlin, and as the American writing fluid is far superior to the 
German article the ink flood is welcomed. 

CABLEGRAMS from Germany’s capital assert that the /vank/urter 
Zeitung threatens to make further revelations relative to Bismarck, 
which have hitherto been suppressed, unless the Nachrichten ceases 
its attacks, which it isn’t at all likely to do. 

Guy DE MAUPASSANT’s new romance, ‘‘Our Heart,” is the 
literary sensation of the hour in France. M. de Maupassant 
wrote for seven years before he allowed himself to publish a line ; 
but he is now publishing at the rate of two novels a year. 

In telegraphic lingo, the editorial Bostonese say they will visit 
the Catskill peaks and glens ‘‘s’mother time.” Mr. William Baker, 
of the Saturday Evening Gazette, said, ‘‘The Catskills surpass the 
White mountains in beauty, grandeur of scenery, and in all other 
respects.” 

A PRINTER'S error has been detected in the last issue of the 
Bible from the Cambridge Press. in Isaiah, xlviii, 13, the word 
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” 


‘* foundation” ts begun with an ‘‘r” instead of an ‘‘f."". The mis- 
take was discovered by a young son of the Rev. Dr. H. Adler, who 
has received the standing reward of a guinea offered for detection 
of such an error. 

To cuT paper into three or five equal parts, simply roll the 
paper into a scroll until the ends meet twice, then mark the 
junction point with finger nail or pencil, and the sheet will be 
divided into three parts. If one-fifth is desired, roll the paper 
four times. 

Tue trustees of the free public library in Jersey City have 
asked the board of finance to insert in the ensuing tax levy 
$24,000 for their use. Under the law creating the library trustees 
they are entitled to one-third of one-tenth of a cent on every dollar 
of assessed property. 

Mr. JOHN Bassett, editor of the Affective Advertiser, London, 
England, the author of a series of articles on ‘‘ Eminent Living 
Printers,’ which have appeared from time to time in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is writing a similar series in French for the Les Archives 
de ’ Impremerie, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

WHEN Ben: Perley Poore was the Washington correspondent 
of the Boston Yourna/, he was asked why he did not pick up more 
scandal and tell more disagreeable tales of the people of the capi- 
tal? His reply was, ‘‘I sometimes walk in the flower gardens of 


my friends, and there I prefer to pluck roses rather than thorns.” 


Jury 18, at Indianapolis, in the circuit court, Judge Howland 
decided that the teaching of German in the public schools is 
mandatory and that the school board cannot refuse to have it 
taught. Hequotes the Indiana state constitution to show thaf the 
legislature intended the language should be taught when petitioned 
for by parents. 

In the public hall, at Barnsley, England, recently, the 
Marquis of Ripon formally opened a free library and reading 
room. The hall itself is the finest building in the town, having 
been erected at a cost of between £30,000 and £40,000, and has 
been presented by Mr. C. Harvey, the mortgagee, to the munici- 
pal authorities in trust. 

THE circulation of books from the Newark, New Jersey, free 
public library has doubled during the last ten months, a fact 
which shows that the advantages and benefits of a good public 
library are appreciated in that city. The public reading room has 
on file more than four hundred periodicals and additions of new 
books and publications. 


‘‘ THE FINGER BIBLE,” which the Oxford University Press has 
just brought out, will doubtless soon be imported from England. 
This bible is so mounted that it can be worn on the chatelaine. 
It is 314 inches by 1 inch in dimensions, and weighs only three- 
fourths of an ounce; yet it contains the whole bible, and is the 
smallest book ever printed. 


Persons of an analytical turn may make all sorts of interesting 
deductions from the following figures, which show the average 
annual consumption of writing paper (in pounds) on the part of 
persons of the given nationality : Englishman, 104% ; American, 8; 
German, 712; Frenchman. 34; Italian or Austrian, 114; Spaniard, 
1; Russian, 2; Mexican, 2. 

EIGHTEEN words have come into the language — probably 
temporarily, most of them —to denote the act or state of electric 


killing. They are as follows: Electromort, thanelectrize, thanat- 
electrize, thanatelectrisis, eiectrophon, electricise, electrotony, 


electrophony, electroctony, electroctasy, electricide, electropoenize, 


electrothenese, electroed, electrocution, fulmen, voltacuss and 


electrostrike.—Garratzz. 


‘*PrERRE’S SouL” (L’Ame de Pierre), Georges Ohnet’s new 
novel just issued by the Waverly Company, New York and St. 
Louis, bids fair to rival ‘‘Dr. Rameau” in popularity. The Paris 
Figaro says, under date of July 22, 1890: ‘‘L’Ame de Pierre, 
though just published, is already in its eightieth edition. Georges 
Ohnet owes his lasting success to the fact that, among other 
merits, he possesses the quality (now become so rare) of knowing 
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how to amuse and to move.” -‘‘Pierre’s Soul”’ in the English is 
accompanied by profuse and magnificent illustrations by Emil 
Bayard. Half of the first English edition was taken by the trade 
before publication. 

‘“ WHEN (says Auguste Villemot) I wrote in Z’/ndépendance Belge, 
the compositors, if I spoke of the réfertotre classique of the French 
comedy, never failed to print the 7éferlotre clastigue. One day I 
went to Brussels expressly to touch the compositors’ hearts ; 
they promised me that no error should again occur. The follow- 
ing week I spoke of a man with an é/astigue conscience ; they 


printed it c/assigue conscience.” 





“AS FOR INSTANCE,” ETC. 


‘‘The newspapers are to be held responsible for a number of 
barbarisms in English,” remarked the purist of the Cogburn Club. 
‘As for instance ?” asked the inquisitive member. ‘‘ For instance,” 
said the purist, taking a paper from the table, ‘‘in this headline it 
is asked ‘ Did So-and-So Suicide?’ Now, there is no such verb as 
‘suicide,’ according to all lexicographers, and yet the majority of 
newspapers make constant use of it. Another outrage on English 
undefiled is that of calling every schoolmaster ‘professor.’ It is 
a custom more honored in the breach than the observance. I 
remember once I met Professor Root, of Hamilton College, and 
introduced myself to him by saying, ‘I believe you are Professor 
Root.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘my name is Root, but since every horse 
trainer is known as ‘‘professor” I do not care for the title.’ ” 
‘‘ But are the papers responsible for that ?"’ asked the inquisitive 
‘‘Do not the pupils in the schools call their teachers 
‘‘Perhaps they do,” answered the purist, ‘‘ but 
Why, in the schools 


member. 
‘professor ?’” 
they picked up the custom from the papers. 
of Providence, Rhode Island, where I was educated, we called 
every man connected with the schools ‘ Mister,’ including the 
superintendent of public schools, who was a professor in Brown 
University — his name was Samuel S. Greene, the author of 
Greene's Grammar.”— Utica Daily Observer. 


STEREOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PRINTING ON 
ROTARY PRESSES. 


One of the most prominent printers of Italy, Signor Sonzogno, 
of Milano, Italy, publishes in Z'/mprimerie the process adopted by 
him to bend type-metal clichés cast in plaster of paris matrices, 
for the purpose of printing, like galvanos, on rotary presses. 

He says: ‘‘ We have tried the method which is used to bend 
copper galvanos, but only too frequently the operation ended by 
injuring the clichés, and this was especially the case when illustra- 
tions were surrounded by printed matter. A further drawback 
was the lengthening or extending of the upper surface of the 
clichés in bending, so that matter to be added, which had been 
arranged in advance to fill up the vacant spaces, did not fit, and 
thereby a great loss of time was caused. 

After many experiments, the idea suggested itself that it might 
be expedient and feasible to make entire illustrated forms in 
bended form, by gypsum-stereotypy, if the matrices could be bent 
without breaking them. The process is a very simple one, as the 
following description will prove : 

Take a sheet of strong paper, without any size, and spread it 
out upon an absolutely level and smooth surface. Around the 
sides of the paper form a frame of type-leads, into which the 
plaster of paris is poured. 

To prepare the plaster of paris, mix equal quantities of molding 
plaster of paris and alabaster plaster of paris in a pot, with water 
sufficient to give the mixture the necessary consistency. 

After pouring this mixture upon the paper in sufficient quantity 
to fill the frame, take a metal ruler, and with the same scrape over 
the type-lead frame removing all superfluous plaster of paris so as 
to obtain a layer of even thickness. If the surface of the plaster 
of paris shows neither holes nor any unevenness the type-leads 
may be removed, and the paper, with the plaster of paris surface 
turned downward, may be put upon the frame which has been 





























All this must be 


“prepared for the purpose in the matrice press. 
done very quickly, so that the plaster of paris doesn’t dry. 

Place upon the back of the paper five or six sheets of blotting- 
paper, for the purpose of absorbing the humidity, and upon the 
blotting-paper place a piece of cloth or felt ; then expose this to 
pressure in the press for about two minutes. - 

Take out the frame with the matrice, and allow it to dry toa 
certain degree ; taking up the matrices from the frame does not 
cause any difficulty. ‘To avert all trouble, ease the screws of the 
frame somewhat. 

After the matrice has been thus far finished, put it upon a well- 
heated drying press and weigh it down with a metal plate, so as to 
prevent any warping. 

The perfectly dry plaster of paris matrice is then, while it is 
hot, slowly bent by hand over the cast frame in the same manner 
as a paper matrice. 

The advantage of the plaster of paris method consists in its 
yielding type-matter clichés, which are just as distinct and sharp 
as copper clichés. 

It is especially important, when applying this method, that 
both kinds of plaster of paris should be used, as told before ; 
alabaster plaster of paris alone would not permit the bending of 
the matter. If molding plaster of paris were employed, the matrice 
might be bent easily enough, but the clichés would lack the exact- 
ness of the galvanos. 

The type-metal used for casting into these plaster of paris 
matrices must be harder than stereotype metal, in order to offer 
the necessary resistance in the rotary press. 

These clichés are put into the press like any other metal 
clichés, and small pieces of paper are put thereunder, if necessary, 
to insure perfect evenness. 

Since intraglucing this system, Signor Sonzogno says he prints 
by it all illustrated journals on rotary presses, and also those that 
require a fine typographical appearance, like illustrated fashion 
journals.—Lithographic Art Journal. 





OFFSETTING OF COLORS. 


Many pressmen, when they meet obstacles in the working of 
inks, are apt to blame the manufacturer, when they should accuse 
their own ignorance. It is the old story of the workman growling 
at his tools. 

The real trouble lies in the prevailing lack of primary techni- 
cal knowledge of processes of manufacture and relative propor- 
tions of ingredients, a knowledge which our present system of 
training gives no opportunity of acquiring. Had we at each trade 
center an efficient school for the teaching of all the secrets of our 
great art, every apprentice, aye and every journeyman (most of the 
latter need such schooling,) would have a chance of gaining that 
theoretical knowledge which should underlie and even precede all 
practical experience in the shop. 

Our present purpose is to answer queries as toa remedy for the 
offsetting of final colors where several are worked on top of each 
other. Had our correspondents been cognizant of the composition 
of inks, of their ingredients and methods of manufacture, as well 
as of the absorptive or resistive character of the various kinds of 
paper stock they use, remedies would have almost suggested them- 
selves. As to the paper, experience soon drums into even a dull 
head the simple fact that ink dries into a porous surface rapidly, 
while it has to dry onto a hard-finished one; hence that a stiffer 
ink is needed for the latter than for the former, which ink has 
more ‘‘drier”’ in it. 

The thoughtful, inquiring pressman will, in time, find a remedy 
for the trouble we are specially considering ; but in both cases this 
will only be sought, in all likelihood, after serious losses from 
spoilage have occurred. Had he been properly instructed at an 
early stage, such losses would have been averted. 

The pressman must know that, while the manufacture of inks 
has made great progress, and while our ink-makers are incessant 
in their efforts to produce goods to meet all demands, and, where 
special needs are known, do meet them, yet it is absurd to expect 
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that inks sold from regular stock can serve, as sold,-in all emergen- 
cies. The knowledge and experience of the pressman must come 
Where these 
exist there is little or no complaint against the material used. 

Before stating 


into frequent play, so as to control each special case. 


The case under consideration is a speciai one. 
the remedy, let us clearly set down the cause. The trouble rarely 
occurs on soft-finished paper, but is frequent enough where inks 
are printed on top of each other on hard-faced stock, for, as we 
have said, each color is simply dried on, not dried in. The ten- 
dency of the fresh color on top is to soften the color or colors 
beneath, and will almost invariably do so, unless there is a very 
quick drier used in the last color. This is the pressman’s place to 
mix in as he prepares his ink for the fountain or slab. 

Nearly all tints are mixed by the pressman for the special 
job in hand. Where very large quantities are used, they are 
ordered, per sample, of the ink-maker, but even then they often 
require some manipulation from the pressman, to meet conditions 
that arise. If, previous to putting the final color into the fountain, 
the pressman will work in a little ‘‘copal flock,” he will have no 
trouble with offset, and indeed this advice may apply to all inks 
that show this tendency. In the case of twoor more colors, the oil 
in the top one will be prevented from loosening or amalgamating 
with the oil in the color below, and the drying process will be 
accelerated. 

The remedy here given could have been stated in a paragraph, 
but we have deemed it our duty, while doing this service, to doa 
greater one by trying to turn our readers’ thoughts into broader 
channels ; by dropping a stone into over-quiet and sluggish waters, 
whose resultant agitation shall go circling outward for the benefit 
of the craft at large. Both compositors and pressmen know too 
little of the possibilities of the materials at their command, and if 
we succeed in waking them up to think, investigate and experi- 
ment for themselves, we shall think our space well devoted.—Ar¢ 
Printer. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Atlanta, Ga.—State of trade, somewhat dull; prospects, good in early 
fall; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; 
bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $15. The recent International 
Typographical Union convention in this city has created a lively interest in 
unionism in this section of the country. THE INLAND PRINTER has a large 
subscription list in this city. 

Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents ; evening papers, 16 cents; bookwork, 18 cents; job 
printers, per week, $6 to $12. The recent burning of all three newspaper 
offices at Seneca Falls, near here, entails a heavy loss upon the publishers, as 
there was very little insurance. 

Austin, Texas.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 4ocents; job printers, per week, $20. 
An evening paper will be started here on the 1st of September. It will not 
run more than four or five frames. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $12. Work has never been better than at the present 
time, good men being indemand. Subs very scarce. 

Burlington, Iowa.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor; composition 
on morning paper, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, 
The sheriff destroyed two editions of the People’s Union Mission, 
It is a typographical error foundry —a disgrace to 


$14 and $15. 
a semi-monthly edition. 
the fraternity. 

Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, poor till fall; com- 
position on morning papers, 37% cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $17. A lively state campaign has kept up a fair amount of work, 
but the near approach of the convention brings prospects of dull season to 
follow. 

Concord, N. H.—State of trade, fair; prospects, quiet ; 
evening papers, 20 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers per week, $9 to 
$15. New Hampshire Republican, weekly, illustrated syndicate plan, employs 
an extra case in Monitor office. James A. Zander McKibbin, founder of the 
St. Joe Herald, and also of several papers in New York State, who has been 
with us since December last, has left for a tour of southern New England. 


composition on 


Dayton, Ohio.—State of trade, very dull; prospects for fall very good ; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; 
and job printers, per week, $15. 
Book and job rooms laying off men. 
bright, however. 


book 
The hot season is on us and trade is dull. 
Prospects for a good fall trade Ieck 
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Fort Wayne, Ind.—State of trade, dull; prospects, encouraging; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and 
job printers, per week, $13.50. Arrangements for Labor Day are being pushed 
with vigor. ; 

Galesburg, Ill. 
on evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $15; bookwork, 
F. E. Ber- 
quist, job printer at Colville Brothers, has quit to assume local management 
of Auditorium. 


State of trade, quiet ; prospects not bright ; composition 


per week, $12. The Vsétor has changed to the Sunday News. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, per 
week, $14; job printers, per week, $14. 


State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composi- 


Extensive arrangements are being 
made for Labor Day by the various trades unions, and it will be the largest 
demonstration of the kind ever witnessed in this city. The printers will 
lead the procession. 


Houston, Tex.—State of trade, good except job offices; prospects, not 
extra ; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; 


bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18 to $22.50. 


Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, very fair; composition 
on morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents, 
or $12; job printers, per week, $12. The /aérzot (morning) attempted to pay 
its men $16 per week, but the union decided to adhere to piecework. 


Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12. George Purdy, one of the charter members of 
our union, died last Friday (25th) and was buried Sunday. 


Lansing, Mich.—State of trade, poor; prospects good; composition on 
evening papers, 28 cents; job printers, per week, $13 to $15. The state of 
trade at present is very poor, but the prospects are very good. All work is 
done by the week at $13 per week. 

Logansport, Ind.—State of trade, good; good; 


tion on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; bookwork, $12; 
job printers, per week, $12. 


prospects, composi- 
The work in the job offices still continues good, 
and subbing on the dailies has been good, but do not know how long it will 
continue. 


London, Ont.—State of trade, good ; prospects, not so bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$9; job printers, per week, $9 to$10. Mr. John Cameron has taken charge 
of the Advertiser at last, and the comps are feeling his presence. He is 
cutting out all the ‘‘fat’’ they formerly got by making every department as 
solid as possible. The price of the Advertiser has been reduced to 1 cent. 
The employés are waiting anxiously for further developments. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, gloomy; com- 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. Stay away from here just 
now. Lockout on each of the four daily papers. Over one hundred men out 
Negotiating for a settlement of the difficulties; proprietors want ten 
per cent reduction. 


now. 


Louisville, Ky.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging; com- 
position on morning papers, 42’ cents; evening papers, 39% cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not good; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14 to $18. 

Mobile, Ala.—State of trade, poor; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. Travelers will do well to avoid this city. 

Montgomery, Ala.—State of trade, tolerably good; prospects, good; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book- 
work, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $13.50. 

Montreal, P. Q.—State of trade, fair to middling; prospects, strike still 
on; composition on morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers and book- 
work, 30 and 28 cents; job printers, per week, $10 and $11. Would request 
all good men to give us a wide berth for next six months. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, miserably poor; prospects, not 
encouraging till October ; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening 
papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 and 4o cents; job printers, per week, $15. 
Business is decidedly quiet and will remain sotill the colleges open, or some 
time after. There is one office here that places their time hands on by the 
piece to suit their own coivenience; but if business was flourishing they 
would not dare attempt such a thing. 

New Orleans.—State of trade, good; composition on morning papers, 
45 cents; evening papers, 4o cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per 
week, $18. Plenty of work for all, and prints scarce. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15 to $21. Work has been fair. 


A great many 
tourists come through here, and ‘‘ catch on”’ if they are willing to work. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, dull; prospects, gloomy; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16 to $20. Plenty of compositors to fill the demand. 
Would advise tourists not to come this way. 
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San Antonio, Tex—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening papers, 35 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. W. J. Lyons, a union printer, and several times 
president of this union, died last month. Mr. Lyons represented the printers 
of this place at the St. Louis convention. 


San Diego, Cal.—State of trade, improving; prospects, rather encourag- 
ing; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; 
bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. The Dazly Press was started 
two weeks ago, with fair prospects of success. Coéperative; all members of 
No. 221. Republican in politics. 


St. Catharines, Ont.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, poor; com- 
position on evening papers, 15 cents and 20 cents; job printers, per week, $8 
and $9. There are three papers here. All of them run on the cheap boiler 
system and employ non-union men. Union 223, which once enjoyed a pros- 
perous time, ceased to exist July 25 after six months fighting with non-union 
employers here. There are no union men here now. The boys have all left 
for other parts, with deep sorrow, as this place was one-of the best union 
towns in Canada once uponatime. The cry is, emigrate. 


St. John, N. B.—Trade has changed little, if any, since last reported. 
Prospects, fair; composition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 
$10 per week ; bookwork, none; job printers, per week, $10. 


St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, medium; prospects, not bright; com- 
position on morning papers, 43 cents; evening papers, 38 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Since the holidays began business 
has considerably slacked up. 
of arrivals last month. 


There was also a great increase in the number 


St. Paul, Minn.—State of trade, extremely dull; prospects, fair; com- 
position on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $16. Scale on Thorne typesetting machines, 
22 cents. I understand a new show printing establishment opens its doors 
this month. 


Springfield, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job work, 
$15 per week. The union did a wise thing in extending amnesty to printers in 
this city who have been heretofore expelled by this union. Tourists are scarce 
just now. 


Springfield, Ohio.—State of trade, moderate; prospects, the same; com- 
position on evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $13.50. An 
unusually large number of subs in the city at present make matters a little 
dull. Everything seems to be moving along smoothly, with more than usual 
activity in the jobbing line. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14. 
by death. 


Since last report we have lost two of our members 


Tacoma, Wash.—State of trade, bright; prospects, bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, $18 and $21 
per week; job printers, per week, $18 and $21 for eight and nine hours, 
respectively. 

Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, poor; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 3314 cents; evening papers, 28% cents; bookwork, 4o cents ; 
job printers, per week, $15. There are prospects of a picking up by Septem- 
ber 1, when state officers commence getting out their reports. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, dull; prospects, dull; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week, 54 hours, $11. During the month we had the pleasure 
of a visit from our old friend, now in your city, Mr. Samuel Treloar. Excur- 
sions are plentiful. On the 1st Brough & Caswell excurted to Long Branch, 
on the 2d the Methodist bookroom went to Victoria Park. The 4/az/ jobroom, 
Warwick & Sons and Murray & Co. are also making preparations in that 
direction. The union will probably hold their excursion to Pickering by 
Grand Trunk Railway on the 30th instant. As soon as the present holiday 
season is over we expect trade to brace up a little. 


Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 311% cents ; bookwork, 31% cents ; 
job printers, per week, $12.50. Business remains about the same, the present 
number of subs being able to take care of all the work given out. 


Victoria, B. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $21. A joint stock company, with capital of $100,000, 
has been incorporated here to carry on printing, publishing and binding, and 
itis rumored that a new daily will be started. The secretary of Typographical 
Union No. 201, who defaulted over a year ago, has made good the deficiency 
and will soon be ih the union ranks again. 


Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, uncertain; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. Phalanx on the morning and evening papers, and little work 
in the jobrooms, with a large number of subs, has made work scarce for the 
printer man. 

Winnipeg, Man.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 37% cents; evening papers, 35 cents; week work, $16 to 
$18. Tenders are now out for the government printing, a bid for which will 
be made by all the job offices. 
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A NEW EMBOSSING PRESS. 


We herewith present a correct illustration of a new embossing 
machine, known as No. 13, recently put on the market by the well- 
known firm of George H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York, which is capable of sustaining the greatest pressure 
possible. It is used for embossing and gilding large surfaces on 
cardboard or any thin solid substance. It is the most massive, 
strong and powerful machine of the kind ever introduced, and is, 
in fact, a perfect Hercules in strength and power. It has two 


large and heavy fly-wheels, two gun-iron toggles, double gear, 


rv 
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pinions of gun metal, and is in every way fully equal to all modern 
requirements. 

Although, as stated, a comparatively new machine, its especial 
merits are already recognized, as is evinced by the orders received 
of all testify. Among the most recent supplied may be mentioned 
those of Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago; Western Methodist 
Book Concern, Cincinnati; Forbes Lithographing & Manu- 
facturing Company, Boston; and A. J. Cox & Co., bookbinders, 
Chicago ; Donohue, Henneberry & Co., Chicago; W. J. Wilson 
& Co., Boston; Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati; J. G. Shaw 
Blank Book Company, New York; Lauer & Mattill, Cleveland ; 
Historical Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 





| size did you use?’ 
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PRINTING WITH GOLD LEAF. 


A correspondent writes, ‘‘For a long time I have had in my 
possession a specimen of printing, one line of which is printed in 
I have shown it on many different occasions to perhaps a 
Among the hundred I am sure not 
‘How 
‘What 


These and a 


gold. 
hundred different printers. 
more than two or three did not ask me how it was done. 
did you lay the leaf?’ ‘Was it not very slow work ?’ 
‘How did you varnish it?’ 
dozen other queries I have answered over and over again. 
Knowing this, I think I may be able to say something about 
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printing in gold leaf that will be new to many and interesting 
to some. 

‘‘To print a line or lines of a job in gold is not an economical 
process, but it is genuine when done. Its use will generally be 
confined to a prominent display line on a fancy showcard or 
something similar. The line to be laid with leaf should be made 
ready first, before any colors or bronze, and made ready as for 
ordinary work. Use good gold size, and if for a line as large as 
4-line pica or larger, thin the size as much as possible compatible 
with clean, sharp outlines. To handle the leaf rapidly and 
successfully, use a palette knife such as is used by bookbinders for 


the same purpose. Cut the leaf in strips wider than the size of 
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the line to be printed. Nothing less than considerable practice 
and the loss of some leaf will enable one entirely ignorant of its 
texture to remove the sheets from the book intact. It is best 
accomplished by leaving the knife-blade across the sheet of leaf, 
and carefully blowing, with the merest breath, the edge of the 
leaf over the knife, when it may be removed whole to the cushion 
and cut up. A piece of ordinary leather with a 
few sheets of paper under it answers well for a 
cushion. Now make your impression as you would 
for bronzing the line, being sure that the form is 
sufficiently rolled to give the face of the letter on 
the printed sheet a full, smooth, even body of the 
color. This is imperative, as upon it depends the 
close, adhesive and smooth finish of the leaf. When 
you have thus printed the line, lay the card upon 
your table, take a strip of paper as wide, or nearly 
so, as your strips of cut leaf, and holding it by 
the ends, draw it across the bare forehead or breathe 
upon it on one side, and lay that side upon the strip 
of leaf, which will lightly adhere to 1t, when it may 
be carried to your printed card and applied to the 
line, to which it will immediately closely adhere, 
leaving the strip of paper clean. If in this operation 
any size is accidentally taken from the print upon 
the strip of paper, another clean one must be used 
for the next application. If the line of type is 
longer than the strips of leaf, a second strip must 
be put on, or so much of it as may be needed to cover 
the line. The whole operation thus far is the same 
as that practiced by bookbinders in marking books, 
etc., and any printer can become conversant with 
it in a short time by visiting a bindery. But if there 
is any merit in my method of working, it is in what 
follows. When the leaf is laid all over the line, 
place your card again upon the press (having, of 
course, been very careful in feeding that the two 
impressions may be in perfect register), lay over the 
card a piece of thin print paper, and make a second 
slow impression. Upon removing the paper from 
over the card, it will be found that the leaf is closely 
and smoothly, with almost the beauty of varnishing, 
fastened upon the impression, and after it has had a few 
moments to dry, the waste leaf may be, with a piece of cotton 
or a silk handkerchief, brushed clean away, leaving the outline 
of the letters as sharp and perfect as if printed with the 
finest ink. 

‘‘To most printers this method of printing cannot, from its 
expensive nature, be often useful; but it is well to understand 
it—to be able to do it well, for to any printer the time may come 
when he can turn it to good account. It is only a few weeks since 
the writer found it peculiarly valuable in putting an elegant mono- 
gram on a hundred elaborate silk badges for firemen. The price 
to them was not a consideration— what they wanted was a fine 
job. They got it, in pure gold leaf, as it could have been done in 


no other manner.” — London Press News. 


AT New York, it is announced on high authority in Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 that owing to the trouble with the printers, 
the 1890 city directory will not be out before September 1. When 
it does come out it is said it will be incomplete, owing to the 
inability of the company to secure printers. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





A NEW POWER CUTTER OF GREAT VALUE. 


The illustration on this page shows the new Rival Power 
Paper Cutter, built by H. H. Latham, 304-306 Dearborn street, 
Intending purchasers should give this machine the 
most careful examination, and write to the manufacturer for 


Chicago. 
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terms and any further information desired. The Rival Power 
Cutter comes upon the market at a time when there is no lack of 
good cutting machines ; nevertheless it is entitled to take a place 
at the head of the list. 

The mechanical principles upon which it is built guarantee its 


perfect action and invest it with all the qualities that are desirable 





for a power cutter that is intended for constant use in light and 
heavy work. 

The knife-bar works from a segment, doing away with the 
extra leverage joint and connections and parts that are apt to 
break. The width and breadth of the knife-bar and frame assure 
a smooth and accurate cutting motion. The noiseless cam-clutch 
starts and stops the machine without a jar. It has less gearing 
than any other similar machine, and is superior to any for dur- 
ability and excellence of construction. It is braced in such a 
manner that there is no possible chance of its springing or throw- 
A back finger-gauge for cutting narrow strips 
The table, 


ing out the knife. 
is provided, when desired, at an extra cost of $25. 
both front and back, is provided with scored brass rule measur- 
ing gauges. The clamp is easily accessible. All machines overrun 
their stated width by one-fourth of an inch. 

We suggest to inquirers that they write Mr. Latham, at 304- 
306 Dearborn street, for any further particulars, or call on him if 
possible. Callers will find there a large stock of printers’ and 
bookbinders’ machinery of every description. 





THE LINCOLN ALL-BRASS GALLEY. 


On page 1038 of this issue our readers will notice two cuts of 
The description on that page explains fully the 
For durability, utility and general con- 
venience it is unsurpassed. F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., 
Spruce street, New York, are the sole manufacturers, and would 
be pleased to hear from any printers in need of galleys or any- 
thing in the line of printers’ material. 


this useful galley. 
advantages it possesses. 
II 
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VARNISHING, GUMMING, ETC., FOR THE TRADE. 


Messrs. Story & Fox, of Buffalo, New York, do framing, 
varnishing, gumming and mounting for printers, lithographers and 
consumers, in a manner that always gives satisfaction. Chromos 
and advertising novelties a 
specialty. Machine dies of 
intricate shapes and _ latest 
patterns made. Paper labels, 
cards, chromos, fans, barrel- 
head labels, box tops, colapes, 
cracker layers and covers, 
envelopes, starch, cigarette 
and patent medicine boxes, 
etc., cut to any size and shape 
for the trade. Tin rings and 
tin japanned in any quantities. 
Plain and gold tin sold to the 
trade for mounting cards or hangers. Tin strips cut to any size 
required. Eyelets and rings for sale. Map mounting a specialty. 
Calendars, tags, cards, etc., punched and eyeletted. Picture and 
show cards framed to order. Seed bags, spool labels, fancy boxes 
and novelties scored, folded and cut in any way wanted. This 
firm also casts rollers for the trade and manufactures roller com- 
position and ‘‘Story & Fox’s flexible liquid composition tablet 
glue” for printers, lithographers and bookbinders. Their capacity 
for varnishing and gumming sheets any size from 14 to 60 inches 
is 30,000 per day. They would be pleased at any time to varnish 
for intending customers samples of from one to twelve sheets 
without charge, to show what a difference there is between 
varnished and unvarnished work and to prove their ability. As 
this liberal offer is made to everyone it will pay you to investigate. 
They make a specialty of particular and intricate jobs and always 
please their customers. All work is kept strictly confidential, so 
that parties need have no hesitation in intrusting special jobs in 
their hands. 

Good judges have stated that this company have the only 
entirely complete establishment in the United States, and designs 
from them have always been noted for originality and beauty. 
Their facilities are ample for the execution, in any department, of 
a dozen of the largest contracts at one time, and work is all of the 
highest class; nothing is slighted. Prices are the lowest con- 
sistent with good work—often lower than are given for inferior 
value. Story & Fox are proud of their reputation for good work 
and fair treatment of all and are constantly striving to maintain 
and increase the same. Correspondence is solicited. Four-fifths 
of their orders are handled by mail and to the satisfaction of 
customers. Samples and information on any branch promptly 
and cheerfully furnished. See advertisement on page 971. 





THE NEW UNIVERSAL PRESS. 


Mr. Merritt Gally, inventor and manufacturer of the above 
well known machine, of 95 Nassau street, New York, has issued 
the following circular to the printing fraternity and dealers in 
printing presses, under date of August 1, 1890, which explains 


itself : 

After long years of individual responsibility and personal labor for the 
Universal Press business, which has been and is one of the chief (if not the 
principal) occupations of my life, and the one of all others whfch has met 
with continuous success and prosperity, I have at last found it desirable, in 
order to meet the imperative demand for increased facilities, increased pro- 
duction and increased physical capacity to perform all the work required, to 
bring to my help a force of able assistants, organized as a stock company, for 
the continuance of the business under the most advantageous circumstances. 

Our machinery is all new and of the latest and most approved designs ; 
our working force is superintended by men of long experience in the busi- 
ness; and our whole plant and facilities are such as will enable us hereafter 
to promise perfect machines in any quantity that may be required. 

I take pleasure in announcing these facts to my numerous friends who 
have so long stood by me and the child of my invention, and trust that by the 
new and strong alliance I have formed I may be able to serve you even more 
acceptably in the future than in the past. : 

The new company is organized under the name of the ‘ M. Gally Uni- 
versal Press Company,’’ whose officers are as follows: Merritt Gally, 


president; Alexander Milne, vice-president; D. B. Gally, secretary of the 
Mercantile Department; Edwin C. Dunn, secretary of the Manufacturing 
Department; A. B. Pierce, treasurer; Morton C. Noble, superintendent. 
Trusting that all the officers of the new company will receive the same 
generous treatment from the trade that has always been accorded to me, 
Iam Yours very truly, Merritt GALLY. 
It is needless to say that the new company will meet with even 
greater success than the old, having materially augmented the 
facilities for carrying on the manufacture of the ‘‘ Universal ” 
presses, and having the business so systematized as to make the 
different departments move in harmony, and produce the largest 
output with the least delay and at the minimum of expense. We 
bespeak for the new company all the success it so well deserves. 


ENGINE-RULED PLATES FOR HALF-TONE WORK. 


Prof. M. D. Ewell, of the Northwestern University, who, for 
several years past, has devoted much of his time to the production 
of fine ruled plates for microscopical purposes, but who hitherto 
has declined to employ his engine for other purposes, has turned 
his attention to the production of engine ruled plates for use in 
half-tone work. He has two engines, each capable of ruling a 
plate over twenty inches long, and with the greatest accuracy. 
One of them has ruled as many as 60,000 lines to the inch, all 
separate and distinct. 

Parties contemplating the use of ruled plates of any description 
should first correspond with Professor Ewell, whose address is 
Room 39, 97 Clark street, Chicago. 





OR SALE—A complete electrotype foundry; can be seen in 
operation. Address DETROIT ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY, 41 Larned 
street west, Detroit, Mich. 
OR SALE—Fine job printing office in Chicago, doing good 
business. Contains three Peerless presses, paper cutter, type, cases, 
galleys, complete in every detail; rigged for power; a decided bargain for 
cash, Address ‘C. K.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED—By first-class, all-round printer, mar- 
ried; country job; low wages for permanent ‘‘sit’’; twelve years experi- 
ence.. H. F. HARRISON, 242 Belden avenue, Chicago. 

PECIMENS CHEAP—Full unbound set (4 volumes) of the 

American Printers’ Specimen Exchange, at $3.75 by express; or one sample 
volume (no choice allowed) at 60 cents, postpaid, and the balance of the set 
at $1.10 per volume, postpaid. Will then bind one or all the volumes at $2. 
ED. H. McCLURE, Buffalo, New York. 


TEADY EMPLOYMENT for one good job printer and two 
compositors. No “‘tourists’’ wanted, and bums need not apply. Union 
printers preferred. PLOWMAN PUB. CO., Moline, Ill] 


ANTED—Position by practical book and job printer as fore- 
man of a live job office; understands paper and estimating; good 
references. Address ‘' L. C. H.,’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE. 
One 32-inch Stamping Machine, almost new, and several dies. 
One 30-inch Power Cutter, Cranston’s undercut. 
7X 11, 13X19 and 14x22 Universals. 
28x46 Forsaith Folder. 
50-Horse Armington & Sims’ Automatic; especially adapted to steady run- 
ning, presswork or electric lighting ; splendid order. 
Also 3 and 10-Horse Engines and Boilers. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. 








J. W. OSTRANDER, 
Eleetrotype and Stereotype 
—+ WA CHINERY<«— 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 
DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 
THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 


ZZ and 79 Jackson Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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MANUFACTURED UNDER PATENTS 237,825 AND 240,099. 


THE CUSSONS CALENDAR PAD _ F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


REQUIRES NEITHER EYELET NOR WIRE STITCH, 


But simply has to be glued or pasted tothe calendar card. Small sizes ready 
gummed and as easily attached as postage stamps. Manufactured by special 


11 Spruce Street, New York, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


machinery, and cost no more than the common kind. Twelve sizes now ready. 
CUSSONS, MAY & CO., Glen Allen, Va. THE LINCOLN ALL-BRASS GALLEY. 





COUNTING MACHINES. 






Send for Circular and 
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W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Lightning Lockup! 


Prices to att te iihaaaibe 


THE MOST DURABLE, CONVENIENT AND USEFUL 


GALLEY EVER INVENTED. 
No Sidesticks! No Quoins! Saves Time, Money and Space. 








Superior | in Mechanical Construction 








humb screw 
——— etc, 

















Patented July 23, 1889. 

HE advantages of this galley are apparent to all. There is no 
trouble, confusion, or loss of time in handling sidesticks and quoins, 
either to the compositors or stone-hands. The type is always secure 
and held intact during composition, making up, or in standing matter. 

When sufficient type is placed upon the galley, close up the side, which is 
caught by a spring catch at the head of the galley, adjust the clamp tightly 
against the matter and turn the lever to the left. In correcting, loosen the 
matter by simply turning the lever to the right. The narrowness of the galley 
makes it very convenient in correcting, as it gives the free use of all the 


































and without a competitor. boxes in the lower case; the saving of space on the stone and bank is also a 
450 Foot and very important feature in all offices. 
FARL B SMITH re spear Rey men Parties ordering Galleys will give the exact measure of their columns. 
nail Proprietor | \ 12-inch News Galleys, all Brass, up to 18ems,  . . $2.00 
. —— we a rr i aor 2°50 
215 Dearborn St. Room702 |] %ual AZA67328_ PRICES: ) 2, « a Pet, des e ao . 8.00 
CHICAGO . . For all Job F l = Book si 4g ‘“* from 19 to 27 ems, . 3.50 
, Iitinois. where onsecyih LARGER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 
STC 

















0, TRY “OWL BRAND” GOLD SIZE. ,9 


The Golding Jobber will be sold as low for cash as any press of its class, or on time at easy terms. 


thirty days’ trial to any responsible printer. 











THE GOLDING JOBBER. 


A few of the special features which have made it popular in 
every country of the world where modern printing machinery is 
in demand : 


Automatic Brayer, with a full movement on disk after each impression. 

Ink Fountain, with twelve to twenty inches surface supply at every impression. 
Chromatic Attachment, for printing two to fifteen colors at one time. 

Duplex Distributer, under the bed, equal to double rolling on other presses. 
Adjustable Disk Movement, to suit the speed of the press. 

Roller Changer, causing rollers to present a new surface in upward movement. 
Impression Regulators, which can be set instantly to any form. 

Improved Gripper Movement; safe, and quickly adjusted. 
Positive movements to all main parts, without cams, eccentrics or slides. 

Impression Throw-off, easily and quickly operated in any position. 
Solid Platen Bearings which can never wear out. 

Adjustment for taking up wear on all parts affecting the register. 
Platen balanced in any position, making the press very easy to operate. 

Patent Mechanical Movement, unequaled for rapid feeding and delivery. 
Counting Attachment, registering only when impression is on. 

Steel Shafts, Studs and Draw-Bars, taking the strain of impression. 


Sent on 


IF YOU NEED A NEW PRESS, WRITE TO US FOR TERMS. 
If you have an old press which you wish to trade, send us a description, state what you want in exchange, and 


we will make you an offer. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF 





GO LDI NG & CO. PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIAL and “OWL BRAND” PRINTING INK, 


Fort Hilt Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YJNION + + 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


_ 337 DEARBORN STREET. 
ee CHICAGO. 











COPPER — 
suamernns |] AMALGAM vc cest noe. 








AND DEALERS IN 


Printers’ Wlachinery, Supplies, Etc. 


CURRENT DISCOUNTS ON TYPE AND BRASS RULE. 


30 PER CENT discount on Job and Display Type and Brass Rule. 
25 PER CENT discount on Roman Type. 

For cash with order we allow 5 per cent additional discount, 
as also for cash in ten days from regular customers. 





PIELPS, DAISTON & ©. 
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HEN AN INTELLIGENT PRINTER WANTS 
TO PURCHASE MATERIAL, RE ALWAYS 
BUYS FROM A FOUNDERY WHOSE JTAN DING 
IS A GUARANTEE FOR THE @ 1AL ITY OF ITS 
TYPE, BRASS RULE, ETC. : Saad 


150 CONGRESS ST. ROSTON 
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THE [INOTYPE 


TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


All known Linotype Machines, and the product therefrom, are covered 
by Letters Patent Nos. 362,987, 313,224, 317,828, 345,525 and other patents con- 
trolled by the undersigned company. 

The public is cautioned that the use of any machine which casts, as 
a substitute for movable type, linotypes or type bars, each bearing the 
characters to print an entire line, unless purchased from this company, will 
render the user liable to a suit for infringement. 

The Linotype Machine, made by this company under its patents, is now 
for lease or sale; is capable of an average speed of 8,000 ems per hour, 
and the print from its product is superior to that from movable type. 
Any size of type from agate to pica can be produced upon the same machine. 
We earnestly invite your investigation. 

For full information address, or visit personally, 


THE MERGENTHALER PRINTING CO., 


154 Nassau Street, - NEW YORK CITY. 








THE-LEADING- ENGRAVING -E STABLISHMENTOF-THE COUNTRY 
A i, Lo, 
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Double Rolling each Form - Six Tracks - Ait Springs - Back Delivery. 


The Impression is taken over a six-track bed, which is supported every | It is constructed upon the two-revolution principle and has four rollers for 

ten to twelve inches across the press. We guarantee the impression sharp | each form; aside from it having two impression cylinders, it is substantially 

and rigid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give way | the duplicate in construction of our Two-Revolution Book Press. 

in the least degree. ? ; The sheet is fed in the usual manner from the feed board on to the first 
The Impression can be tripped at the moment grippers close or before. impression cylinder, and passing between the bed receives an impression from 
The Register is perfect at all speeds of the press. the first form; it is then taken by the grippers of the second cylinder, and 
The Distribution is uniform from head to tail of sheet; each form is around between the bed again, where it receives an impression from the 

charged with fresh ink both ways. second form, thus printing both sides at one feeding. 


The Air Springs are applied vertically, the piston-head does not come out Any off-set deposited from the first printed side, on the second cylinder, 
of the cylinder, no packing ever required; the pressure can be regulated | js at once removed by our Patented Off-set Device, and ordinary work can be 
aa. 0 v2 olici motion at all pra A fthebea . led run from ten to twenty hours without change of tympan sheet. 

sre eae Soe LY apc yie L ae ye nility fee ne seer nena Stretcher Either or both cylinders can be tripped at the will of the feeder, before or 
by any other machine. The double rack teeth are made of steel, with the best at the time grippers close, and at all speeds 
rolling curve known to mechanics. From twoto three teeth always in contact, PP : es a P ae 5 
thus obviating lost motion. The speed in sheets per hour is practically the same as single presses of 
i same size, and, as it prints both sides of the sheet in perfect register, the 


The sheets are delivered in the back by positive motion. 

The Fly can be disconnected at a moment's notice. 

No complic: ated movements to get out of order. 

This press is especially designed for the use of book paws and publish- 
ers of weekly and monthly papers, pamphlet and almanac wor 


result is equivalent to the product of two presses. 

We believe that printers and publishers will appreciate this press to its 
full value, filling as it does a Jong felt want, of a press capable of large or small 
sheets, and after one operation delivering it upon the fly-board finished. 























l Cle l ae a : Se ' ; 1] 
ee A eee BED SIZES. ssepigh uate SPRED. | We furnish with press, counter-shaft, hangers, cone | 

I SIZES ebal : | A | sic | whee aisha pulleys, driving pulleys, two sets of roller stocks, || de 
oa 4 | 36 x 52 32 x48 800 to 1,200 wrenches, boxing and shipping, at Taunton, Mass. | 





WE REFER YOU TO THE FOLLOWING FIRMS RUNNING PERFECTING PRESSES :—Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City; Argus Printing Co., Jersey City ; 
Trow Printing and Bookbinding Co., New York; Geo. Munro, New York; P. F. Collier, New York; F. M. Lupton, New York; Nixon-Jones Printing Co., 


St. Louis; Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio. 

We have fourteen Perfecting Presses running in the above houses. 

WE REFER YOU TO A FEW FIRMS RUNNING TWO-REVOLUTION HUBER PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co.; Trow Printing and Bookbinding Co.; John de Vries 
& Son; McLaughlin Bros.; American Bank Note Co.; E. O. Jenkins’ Sons; J. W. Pratt & Son; Exchange Printing Co.; Crump Label Co.; Hinds, Ketchum & 
Co.; Jersey City Printing Co., and National Bureau Engraving and Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia ; Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston; Frey Printing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. Green, New York; P. F. Collier, New York; McIndoe Bros., Boston, Mass.; Nixon-Jones Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. P. Studley 


Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago ; Knight & Leonard, Chicago; Methodist Book Concern, 


& Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Woodward & Tiernan, St. Louis, 


Nashville, Tenn.; Pantagraph Printing and Stationery House, Bloomington, Ill.; W. C. Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Mo.; C. B. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Feitsch & Wilson, Chicago. 


Ninety-seven presses running in these houses. 
Send for descriptive cireular of Regular Two-Revolution Press, Two- Gikee Press, Sheet Perfecting Book Press, or Two-Revolution Super Royal Jobber, 
Size of Bed, 26x35. Form, 23x33. 2,250 per hour. Box Frame, Trip Cylinder, Crank Movement, no Springs. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUCHTON, 


+++ SOLE AGENTS. + + + 


17 to 23 Rose Street and 59 Ann Street, +S NEW YORK. 











301 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO, ILL.—H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


WESTERN BRANCH; 
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We make specialties of fine Engraving, Electrotyping and Printing. 
Send stamp for our new General Circular ‘‘ D. D.” 





M. BartTH, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 


SS 


CINCINNATI TYPR FOUNDRY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


— i 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 














SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





JAMES ROWE, 


(FoRMERLY WITH R. Hoe & Co.) 


GENERAL. MACHINIST, 


PRINTING PRESSES A SPECIALTY. 





Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, 
Binders, Electrotypers, etc. 








77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The BEST MACHINERY 
BOOK BINDERS. 


The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Ellis Roller Backer, 
The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding Machine, 
The Christie Beveling Machine, 
The Seybold Automatic Book Trimmer, 
The Seybold Standing Press. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Machine Parts, supplies, Wire, Thread, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





Embossing and Smashing Machines, 
Wire Stitching Machines, 
Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens, 
Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Book Trimming Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Gauge Table Shears, 
Steam and Hydraulic Signature Presses, 
Skiving Machines, 
Job Backing Machines, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 
Gilding and Finishing Presses, 
Iron Standing Presses, 
Rotary Board Cutters, 
Brass-Bound and Cherry Press-Boards, 
Sewing Benches, Glue Heaters, 
Punching and Eyeleting Machines, 
Book Sawing Machines, 
Beveling Machines, 
Stabbing Machines, 
Perforating Machines, etc. 





MOoNTAGUE & FULLER, 


166 William St. and 41 Beekman St. 
NEW YORK. 


345 Dearborn St. and 82 Third Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


Ba WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. ~@@ 
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CIRCULAR SAW, in most printing offices, is not a luxury, 
but a necessity, and where power can be conveniently 





applied, we would recommend a steam saw. We have 
them in all sizes and styles. For those who have no power, 


ee 


we make a foot-power saw entirely different from those in 
general use. Power is applied in such a manner that a 
positive motion is secured, and more work can be done 
with less exertion than with the old construction. It will 
cut brass rule and solid electros as easily as an ordinary 
saw will cut a wooden block, and will be found invaluable in 
a printing office. We make all electrotyping and stereotyp- 
ing machinery, and would be pleased to send you circulars. 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 


303-305 NortH THIRD STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








THE *“*CRANSTON’” 
PATENT IMPROVED 
“COMMERCIAL” PRESS. 


TWO ROLLERS. 



















The Cranston ‘‘COMMERCIAL’’ PREssS, 
shown in accompanying illustration, is 
especially intended for the variety of work 


1 BODE Ah 


its name implies. 

It is compact, requiring but small floor 
space; is solidly constructed; will stand 
firmly up to its work with full forms of 
solid matter; and with our system of dis- 
tribution is capable of producing the finest 
work that can be printed on a Two-Roller Z rile 
Press. 

This style Press has all our late im- 
provements. For convenience in making 
ready, easy adaptability to various grades 
of work, and high speed, it is withoutia 
superior among Cylinder Presses. 


J. H. CRANSTON, Manufacturer, 


Norwich, Conn, 








PRESSMEN! BELT DRESSING 


ano LEATHER PRESERVATIVE. 
FUREKA OVERLAY KNIVES. 

E “ ; ‘ : , Warranted to give satisfaction. It absolutely prevents a belt 

The undersigned have succeeded in producing a knife for cutting over- f lipni Th hl res the leath d t h 
lays, etc., which will give satisfaction. Will outlast twenty erasers, and is | !rom slipping. oroughly preserves the leather and protects the 
sold by mail at less than the price of one. | elasticity of the belt. It will pay you to send for circular. 

Send address and 25 cents to FERGUSON & HAWKINS, 860 Sixth | 
avenue, New York City. | JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CiTy, N.J. 
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DICKINSON & OSBORNE, 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


aewefers’ ano loapididts’ Doofs, 
Raifroad GickeL Preddes, 
Gondeculive umbering Machines, 
Steef fate Straight lsine ano 
Gyefoid Ruting Machines, 
®antographs, 





Geometricaf or ank-Rote Engraving lathes, 


AND FINE MACHINERY FOR ARTISANS AND ENGRAVERS GENERALLY. 


GEOMETRICAL LATHE CUTTINGS AND STRAIGHT-LINE 
OR CYCLOID RULING DONE TO ORDER. 


ACGME PAPER CUTTERS 


SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED HAND AND SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED FOOT AND SELF-CLAMPING. 


















A ~~ il 
wy | | / IMPROVED AND SUPERIOR 
1. ree: CONSTRUCTION. 
dha, Wi ihe . 2) _— = peree 


RELIABLE FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
©©6©®O 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICES. 


©@O@O®O 


THB CHILD ACME CUTTER and PRESS CO. 


Successors to C. C, CuiLp, 


4 64 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS.. 


= Manufacturers of the “ACME" 
nea 28 = oe y: sh yi 
eet —.: Two-Revolution Presses. 


tj © © © © 


per MONTAGUE & FULLER, <is:) stoctmor si, omeaco. 
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Pe aaeieeiatuiad GORDON PRESS Co. 


71 & 73 ONTARIO ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Best and most improved Old Style Gordon Press made. Has 
Roller Suspension (entirely new feature) that holds the rollers | 
from running down over the form, at the same time keeps them | 
moving over the ink plate for distribution; also equipped with | 
Self-Locking Throw-Off. 

Unequaled for speed, ease of operating and quality of work ; 
produced. Every Press guaranteed. A 

| ra +8 
PRICE LIST. eam 
Size 7x11 inside of chase with Throw- TT RTT Ere eee $150.00 | -. ae }¢s) 
- Sea” Vee! ot 2 Be Biciet couches caniste sede se 165.00 | , (Sd 
IOx15 ‘ as as 4 RLS TES aa ae 250.00 | 4 Ss 
II X17 rf 0 Re Pe, (ES ESSG RA Sa eE Gases ew 300.00 | 
SOGAIT FIRMS oii sok oie cares es $15.00 

Securely boxed and delivered on board cars or boat at Cleveland. 

WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 
Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 
SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 


> (7 > > 
P°O@QOLe< 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 





BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


115 & 117 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO. 








